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AUCTION 

PECIAL Sale by Auction of ANTIQUE EURO- 

PEAN ARMS and ARMOUR, including fine 
Pistols, Guns, Armour, Swords, Rapiers, Books, 
etc., by WALLIS & WALLIS, F.A.I., at Foresters’ 
Hall, Lewes, on Friday, May 20. Catalogues (6d. 
each, 3/6 illustrated) from 200, High Street, 
Lewes (Tel. 1370/1). 


PERSONAL 


COPFORD PLACE, COLCHESTER. Guest 
House for retired people. Unfurnished room 
now available. Warmth, service, good cooking. 
Tel.: Marks Tey 97. joa 
ENTLEMAN, 38, PUBLIC SCHOOL, University 
education, country lover, some practical 
knowledge mixed farming, accountancy, wishes 
contact gentleman running guest-house/farm. 
Assist generally, return keep, nominal salary; 
view possible future partnership. Southern 
counties or West Country.—Box 1666. 
fF ADY, LIVING COUNTRY HOUSE, Northern 
Ireland, all modern conveniences, would like 
two paying guests for short periods during sum- 
mer months. Farm produce, cooking a speciality. 
6'> ens. a week each.—Box 1667. 
ORWAY. CHARMING HOUSE AND GOOD 
SALMON FISHING to Let, mid-May to end 
August, or shorter periods. Ideal conditions. 
Excellent English-speaking ghillie and cook- 
housekeeper available; wages Kr. 55 per week. 
Travel allowance ample for party of three or more 
for four weeks. Rent, £15-£25 per week, according 
to month, payable in sterling.—Reply: HON. R. 
DE GREY, Merton Hall, Thetford, Norfolk. 
EACE and quiet in a beautiful 18th-century 
Berkshire Country House. Unspoilt estate, 
deer park, lakes. Comfortable bed-sitting rooms. 
No staff and ration worries. From 10 gns. weekly. 
Further particulars Box 1664. 
RUTHIN. NORTH WALES. Visit Llanrhydd 
Hall, a charming old Georgian House; many 
interesting antiques in oak, mahogany and 
walnut; examples of the Regency period and 
several unique four-poster beds; reasonable prices 
—MR. AND MRS. VERNON GITTINS (late of 
Liverpool) welcome a visit; open daily. Tel.: 
Ruthin 2407. 


T. MARGARET'S PRIORY, " ‘TITCHFIELD, 
HANTS. We have just read a copy of the first 
issue of “The Antiques Year Book and Encyclo- 
paedia” (Tantivy Press, 6/-). We marvel at the 
price, the quality of its production and the mass 
of invaluable information it contains. We know 
of nothing to compare with it and imagine the 
editor will have a fan-mail of titanic proportions. 
Its sale will encompass the world at air-mail 
speei and deserve it. About ourselves—we have 
reserved a few delightful bedrooms for visitors 
who wish to linger in this lovely house to browse 
amongst its collection of choice and reasonably 
priced antiques.—Ring Titchfield 54 or write for 
short illustrated history. Open always. 
YAcancy for elderly or semi-invalid lady in 
pleasant house in Gloucestershire. Registered 
Nursing Home. Fees 5 gns.—Box 1587 









































a ___ MISCELLANEOUS 


REDUCTION IN THE BURDEN OF ESTATE 

DUTY may be achieved without affecting 
income, and irrespective of age, through a con- 
sultation with a member of this firm. An appoint- 
ment may be made by letter or by telephone.— 
ACWORTH, GAYWOOD & CO., LTD., 20 Essex 
= W.C.2. 

STLEYS OF JERMYN STREET” (109) 

S.W.1. Pipe specialists, PIPE REPAIRS (any 
make) MEERSCHAUM pipes, oldornew, purchased. 





IGGS OF MAIDENHEAD (established 1866). 
Fine antique furniture and old English silver 
on view and for sale at 32, High Street, Maiden- 
head, Berks. Open until 5 p.m. every Saturday. 
Tel.: Maidenhead 963. 
BookPLATES designed and printed to your 
special requirements. Stamp for full particu- 
lars.—CLARKE, Lane Head, Windermere. 
BOOKPLATES—Sporting, heraldic and decora- 
tive, designed to suit individual taste, 10 gns. 
Also a series of six distinctive Bookmarks, 3/- 
post free—H. T. PRIME, 1, Elton Gardens, 
Darlington. 
Burn WASTE OIL. Fixture or portable immer- 
sion Heaters for poultry, pigs, greenhouses, 
£16, £22, carriage paid. S.A.E. details please.— 
J. A. JUDGE, 136, Stockton Lane, Yorks. 
ARPETS DYED OR CLEANED at home or in 
our works. Town or country. Estimates with 
pleasure.—FLEET CLEANING SERVICES, 126, 
Kentish Town Road, N.W.1. GULliver 3851. 
LEANALL” SERVICE. Town or country 
residences, office or factory premises cleaned 
throughout. Walls, woodwork, carpets, curtains 
and furniture included. Parquet and all wood 
flooring machine-surfaced and polished.—HOUSE- 
HOLD AND INDUSTRIAL CLEANING CO., LTD.. 
32 Grosvenor Gardens Mews N., S.W.1. SLOane 1050. 














EATH-WATCH BEETLE, Furniture Beetle and 
all wood-borers can be completely eradicated 
by the polychlornaphthalene WYKAMOL. Trial 
size (1 pint) 4/- post free.—Full details from 
RICHARDSON & STARLING, LTD., Winchester. 
IAMONDS, JEWELS, GOLD, EMERALDS, 
SAPPHIRES, ANTIQUE AND MODERN 
SILVER, PLATE, ETC., urgently required for 
Export. Highest cash prices. The largest buyers 
in the Country are BENTLEY & CO., 65, New 
Bond Street (facing Brook Street), W.1. Tel: 
MAYfair 0651. 
D™onps. JEWELLERY, Old Gold, Antique 
and Modern Silver purchased for cash. Un- 
usually high prices.—Call or post: HOLMES, 
LTD., the Famous Jewellers and Silversmiths, 
29, Old Bond Street, W.1. REG. 1396. 


OGS AND HORSES PAINTED (in oils) from 
photographs or snapshots. Dogs from 3 gns. 
Horses from 7 gns.—Box 1665. 


ARM RECORD PUBLICATIONS. Well- known 

widely used, carefully designed, modern, 
practical forms of record covering Farm Ac- 
counts, Wages, Cropping and Cultivation, Milk 
Yields, Service, Attested Herds, Full Pedigree 
(Dairy Cattle or Beef). Tractor Working, Move- 
ment of Animals, etc., etc. Complete list on 
application: ROBERT DINWIDDIE & CO., LTD., 
Agricultural Publishers, Dumfries, Scotland. 

















COUNTRY LIFE—MAY 


13, 1949 


CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Per line, Private 3/-; Personal and Trade 4/-; (minimum 3 lines). Bor Fee 1/6. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


AULTY TELEPHONE WIRE, CHEAPER 
THAN STRING! Insulated, waterproof, suit- 
able for fencing, packing, horticulture, etc., 
break-point 545 lbs., 55/- per mile coil; minimum 
quantity 1,000 ft. for 20/-: carriage paid; imme- 
diate delivery. Write for free sample.—Dept. 6, 
c/o STREETS, 110, Old Broad Street, E. C.2, 


FPREST quality Oils for all culinary purposes. 
Almond 55/-, Olive 46/- per gallon can, 
delivered. Cash with order please.—CHARLES 
STANTON, 36, Snaresbrook Drive, Stanmore, 
Middlesex. 


ORD V8 UTILITY, STANDARD MODEL (not 
conversion or W.D. model), completely 
checked over, in unblemished condition, nominal 
mileage, fit for the most critical—REGINALD 
TILDESLEY LTD., Willenhall, Staffs. Phone 131. 


RESH FISH TRIMMINGS. First-class protein 
feedingstuff for dogs, wildfowl, trout, mink 
farms, etc.; 7/- per stone, carriage paid. Special 
quotations for cwt. lots and over.—JOHN DORY 
(FISHERIES), LTD., 130, Albert Street, Grimsby. 


URS? lies- 














Ladies—At last the moth bogey is 

overcome, have your Furs cleaned and de- 
mothed by the C.E.L. process at GRIGGS OF 
GIRVAN. All furs when processed are guaranteed 
moth-proofed for one year. Cold storage is now 
not necessary. This is the opportunity you have 
been waiting for. 


LOVES. Fur- backed ( Gauntlets, hand sewn 
from your own fur or pelts.—D. BUCKLEY, 
Cartmel, Grange-over-Sands. 


REAT REDUCTIONS. New Tax Free. Bar- 

gains. Parachutes; each panel area 2sq. yds. 
(a) Pure White Heavy British Silk, 2 panels 23/-; 
4 panels, 43/-; 6 panels, 62/6. (b) Yellow Nylon, per 
panel, 7/-. Quick Boiling 4-pint Kettles: (a) 
Copper, 16/-; (b) Chrome, 18/-. Tablecloths, 54 in. 
by 54 in.: (a) White Cotton hemstitched: 18/- each. 
(b) Plastic Blue or Green, polka dot design, 10/6 
each. Post free. Money back guarantee.— 
PREMIER DRAPERY CO. (Dept. 3), 113, Church 
St., London N.16. 


NTERIOR DECORATION SPECIALISTS. Colour 
schemes in period and modern styles.—W. & R. 
ELLEY, 116, Clapham Manor Street, S.W.4. Tel.: 
MACaulay 5215. 
NVEST IN A WALDOR “ARISTOCRAT’’—the 
patented precision-made, suntrap, rustless 
greenhouse for remarkably big yields. No erec- 
tion trouble. Illustrated brochure 40c gladly sent 
on request.—-WALDOR OF DROITWICH. 




















PIPE SMOKERS—you should try Countryman, 

the coltsfoot mixture that may solve your 
smoking problem. Sample 2 ozs. 2/6, %4lb. 4/6, 
post free—COUNTRYSIDE PRODUCTS, 43m, 





@ELLING JEWELLERY ‘OR SILVER? We p pay 
£5-£50 for cultured pearl necklaces; £10-£20 
18-ct. pocket watches and chains; £3-£10 solid 
silver sports cups and trophies; £10-£50 gold cigar- 
ette cases; £25-£150 diamond eternity rings and 
watches; £20 for £5 gold pieces; £15-£50 solid silver 
tea-sets and trays; up to £1,000 for diamond or 
coloured stone rings, brooches, bracelets and ear- 
rings. Valuation by qualified expert (Fellow 
Gemmological Association). Register your par- 
cels (we send cash or offer per return) or call at 
M. HAYES & SONS, LTD., 106, Hatton Garden, 
London, E.C.1. HOLborn 8177. Telegrams: ‘‘Gol- 
case Smith, London.” 
"T BATCHING REEDS, few tons. Also Thatching 
contracts taken.—_SULEY’S, Weeley, Clacton, 
Essex. 
HE GATEWAY TO GOOD READING leads 
through the pagesof “JOHN O’ LONDON’S 
WEEKLY”’—valued by booklovers at home and 
abroad for its authoritative, vigorous and impar- 
tial book reviews, and for the high standard of 
its short stories, dramatic criticism and verse. 
Contributors include Robert Lynd, H. M. Tom- 
linson, Richard Church, Pamela Hansford John- 
son, Professor B. Ifor Evans, J. C. Trewin, Hugh 
Ross Williamson, Margaret Willy and Norah 
Hoult. Now fully available everywhere, 34. 
Specimen copy free from the Publisher, George 
Newnes, Ltd. (Dept. JOL/70), Tower House, 
Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C.2. 








GARDENING 


CLIFFORD ROTARY CU LTIVATOR saves 

labour in the kitchen garden. £124 carriage 
paid. Four-stroke engine. Good delivery. Head 
offices: C. WALFORD & CO., Abbey House, Baker 
Street, N.W.1. WELbeck 2511. 


MAZING results are obtained with “EDGBY” 

ROSE PROPAGATORS, Pat. No. 601875. 
New well-rooted, true-to-type bushes in three 
months at 2d. each. Highly praised and recom- 
mended by experts, sample sent ‘‘on approval” 
without obligation or advance payment. If 
satisfied with result remit 5/- or return propagator 
at our expense. 5/- each, 3 for 12/6, postage and 
packing free.—EDGBY PROPAGATORS, 22, 
Greenacre Road, Shrewsbury. 


BLE GERANIUM. Extremely hardy, thriving 

in open ground all year round. Large blue 
flowers. 24/- dozen.—J. MACGREGOR, F.R.H.S., 
Dept. 21, Carluke, Scotland. 


BY a Greenhouse of quality, from 815: ( Garden 
Frames from £1/17/6: Interwoven Fencing 
from 1/- per sq. ft.; Garden Sheds from £6/6/-.— 
Send p,c. for catalogue, SILVER MIST BUILD- 
INGS, Dept. P.Q., Betchworth, Surrey. 
OLOUR and Beauty this Spring and Summer- 
ROCK AND HERBACEOUS PLANTS. Collec- 
tion of plants all named to give attractive dis- 
plays of flower this season. ROCK PLANTS, 50 
in 25 varieties, 60/-; 25 all different, 35/-; 25 un- 
common, 50/-; 25 for walls, 30/-; 25 for paving, 30/-; 
12 for a sink garden, 18/6. Send for our Spring Offer 
Leaflet which includes climbers, Clematis mon- 
tana at 7/6, etc., and pot-grown shrubs, Cytisus, 
4/6, etc., all for present planting. Carr. paid for 
c.w.o. General cat. 2d.; Rock and Herbaceous cat. 
6d.—WINKFIELD MANOR NURSERIES, Ascot. 
Two Gold Medals Chelsea 1948. 














____ HOTELS AND GUESTS | 


RGYLLSHIRE, ARGYLL ARMS HOTEL 
INVERARAY. Fully licensed. Big log fires 
and good food. Own farm. Resident piper. Riding 
and driving in beautiful country. Deer-stalking, 
salmon and sea trout fishing, tennis and bowling. 
Through train from London to Dalmally or 
Arrochar or MacBrayne’s bus from Glasgow. 
Well-stocked bar. Under personal supervision of 
Proprietor: J. R. CARMICHAEL. ’Phone: Office, 
13, Visitors 45. ste 
RIGHTON. THE ROYAL ALBION. Tel. 9202 
(4 lines). Telegrams: ‘‘Royalbion.” A first- 
class Hotel since 1826. 4 
APEL COURT HOTEL, Capel-le-Ferne, Folke- 
stone, are now booking for Whitsun and the 
Summer Season. Charming house in 6} acres of 
ground. Own produce, cow and poultry. Excel- 
lent cuisine. Reliable horses from own stables, 
private paddock, riding school and jumps. Lovely 
rides through dales and woodlands. Day rides 
with packed lunches arranged. Bathing, yacht- 
ing; from 6} gns. Folkestone 3462. 
HELTENHAM, LILLEY BROOK HOTEL. 
A.A.***, R.A.C., 200 ft. above the town. The 
Golfers’ Paradise, for there is not only its own 
excellent 18-hole golf course adjoining, but here 
is outstanding comfort in the best country house 
atmosphere. The cuisine is notably good and 
there is a well stocked bar. Billiards, hard tennis 
court and riding stables. Weekend dinner dance. 
Tel. 5861/2. eon : 
ALMUNZIE HOUSE HOTEL. Spittal o’ Glen- 
shee, Blairgowrie, Perthshire. The splendid 
environment and healthful air ensure pleasurable 
memories of this year’s holiday in the Highlands. 
Fishing, shooting, climbing, golf. Rates: Single 
£9/9/- per week, Double £17/10/- per week. 
ORMY HOUSE HOTEL, ROCK, Wadebridge. 
Cornwall. Everything for a perfect holiday 
—St. Enodoc Golf Course, lovely coast, sandy 
coves, riding, tennis and an hotel of great charm 
with ballroom and own talkie cinema. Club Lic. 








—Write for illustrated brochure. Tel.: Tre- 
betherick 40. aes ele 
AVES HALL. “Unquestionably the most 


delightful country hotel in the north, over- 
looking the Ribble Valley, lying 2% miles from 
Clitheroe. Exquisitely furnished, it well deserves 
its fame as “One of the stately homes of England.” 
Extensive grounds, putting greens, tennis court, 
bowling green, fishing (private stretch on Ribble), 
golf and shooting in vicinity. Book now for 
a spring or summer holiday. SELF-CONTAINED 
SUITES AVAILABLE, GIVING HOME PRIVACY 
WITH COMPLETE HOTEL SERVICE. Attractive 
terms for bookings of three months and over. Bro- 
chure sent on request.—EAVES HALL, LTD. 
(Tel. 561), near Clitheroe. Quote C. 

ASTBOURNE 4 miles. A delightful holiday 

combining sea and country in a charming 
{6th-century Sussex Manor House, modernised 
with every comfort, h. and c., spring interior 
beds and central heating. Home-grown garden 
produce. The pleasant gardens and lawns make it 
ideal for a real restful holiday. Distant view of 
sea. Bus service to Eastbourne 15 min. Under 
personal supervision of experienced hoteliers, 
PEELINGS, Westham, Sussex. 


AZLING DANE COUNTRY HOUSE HOTEL, 
Shepherdswell, Kent (‘phone 233) is an hotel 
of distinction and charm with an excellent reputa- 
tion for comfort, cuisine and service. 
SLE OF WIGHT. FARRINGFORD HOTEL, 
FRESHWATER, for those who appreciate the 
finer things of life. Individual service and the 
comfortable surroundings of an English country 
house. A.A. and R.A.C. appointed. Consult the 








Resident Manager, Farringford Hotel, Isle of 
Wight. Tel.: Freshwater 312. 
UGHTERARD HOUSE HOTEL, Oughterard, 


Connemara, Ireland. Beautifully situated 
near lovely Lough Corrib. Free Salmon and 
Trout fishing. Rough Shooting. Home-produced 
food. Excellent cellar. H. and c. water in bed- 
rooms, Grade ‘‘A,”’ Irish Tourist Board. For 
brochure apply Manageress. 

XFORD. Holiday accommodation in Eliza- 

bethan Manor, 9 miles from Oxford on bus 
route; 40 acres of garden and farmland. Terms 
from 5 gns. per week.—BELL, The Manor 
House, Great Milton, Oxford. 

OUTHERNESS-ON-SOLWAY (Dumfries 16 

miles). Scotland’s latest holiday resort. 
Secluded and unspoilt. Superb 18-hole links. 
Tennis. Glorious sands and scenery. Sports club’ 
THE PAUL JONES HOTEL. A restful most 
unusual place with its separate chalets and 1939 
standard of cooking will place your comfort 
first and anticipate your wishes. Fully booked in 
August—our guests return.—Brochure and par- 
ticulars from Manager, Estate Office, Kirkbeam, 
Dumfries. Teles.: Kirkbean 221 and 226. 


EVIOTDALE LODGE, NEAR HAWICK, ROX- 

BURGHSHIRE, offers an atmosphere of home, 
with the comforts and service of a first-class 
hotel. Excellent cuisine, well-stocked cellar. 
Central heating, h. and c. in bedrooms. First- 
class loch and river fishing. Delightful moorland 
walks. Tariff on request. Teviotdale 232. 


HITLEY RIDGE HOTEL, BROCKENHURST. 

Riding Stables attached to delightful New 
Forest hotel. Tennis, shooting, centre for golf, 
fishing, swimming, yachting. Own farm. Tel.: 
2149. 


INCANTON, Somerset. HOLBROOK HOUSE 


___ FOR SALE_ 


A ? DAIMLER. Light Straight Eight Saloon 
with division and occasional seats. 3} litre, 
26 h.p., 1937. A car in really immaculate condi- 
tion which will accommodate seven people when 
necessary, yet retaining the economic features of 
the light straight eight. Luxurious internal fur. 
nishing, etc. Privately owned, chaufleur-driven 
and well maintained. Recently completely over- 
hauled by well known coachbuilders and engine 
specialists. A really first-class car both mechani- 
cally and in appearance. Private owner wishes 
to sell direct to private buyer. No dealers. Would 
accept £1,550. Car may be seen in London by 
arrangement.—Box 1696. 
LAN MCAFEE, LTD., 38 Dover Street, London, 
have a few pairs of men’s Brown Grain Veldt- 
schoen Boots, strong and suitable for rough out- 
door wear. Price £6/10/- plus 1/- postage. 


MERICAN Woman's Journal copies, complete 

from September, 1944 to July, 1946. Also 
“Life Magazines” from January to June, 1946; 
20 copies, all perfect condition. Set of Bowdler’s 
Family Shakespeare in 8 volumes, fifth edition, 
published 1827, Offers?—JACKSON, Lago Tar, 
Salcombe, S. Devon. 


NGLERS’ EXCHANGE” and price list of wide 
range of fishing tackle, of interest to all 
anglers, post free, 34.—FOSTER BROS., Midland 
Works, Ashbourne. 
OLLS-ROYCE, Phantom 11 40/50 Continental 
Saloon, 1932. Completely overhauled by 
Rolls-Royce January, 1948. Repainted by Hooper 
Ltd. fawn/chocolate May, 1948. H.M.V. push- 
button radio fitted by H.M.V.; 4 new tyres. Car 
is excellent condition. £2,000 or near offer. Sale 
due to death of owner.—WRIGHT, ‘Fron Oleu,” 
Abersoch, N. Wales. 


LASHING reductions. All new and tax free, 

Off-white Linen Lengths (a) 13 ft. x 27 in., 19/6 
each; (b) 6 ft. 6 in. x 52 in., 19/6 each; (c) 9 ft. x 52 in. 
26/6 each. Pure White Heavy English Silk Para- 
chutes, each panel area 2 sq. yds., 2 panels 22/6, 
4 panels 42/6, 6 panels 60/-. Cream Cambric Para- 
chutes, 12 panels, each panel 20 in. x 60 in., whole 
parachute 15/-. Carr. free. Satisfaction or money 
back.—H. CONWAY LTD. (Dept. 13), 139/143, 
Stoke Newington High Street, London, N.16. 


TAMPS. Breaking valuable Colonial collec- 
tion. Superb early issues on approval at one- 
third of catalogue price. References.—Box 1215: 


__ WANTED _ 


ANTED to buy, large or small collec tions o! of 
Oil Paintings, in any condition. —A. 
COULTER, 33, Ainstey Avenue, York. 


ANTED. Six Garden Urns of good size and 

depth without pedestals. Four of them of 
same design; two can be different.—Reply to the 
HON. RUPERT DAVIES, Brookland Hall, Welsh- 
pool, Montgomeryshire. 


____ EDUCATIONAL 


A® Principal of Cook’s Scholastic Service, Miss 

Elsie Jackson offers a personal service to 
parents and guardians anxious to place children 
of all ages in the right school, at home or abroad. 
Also Coaching, Domestic Science and Secretarial 
Colleges, etc.—Write or call: THOS. COOK AND 
SON, LTD., Dept. SCH/7c/SS, Berkeley Street, 
London, W.1, or branc hes. 


HELSEA SCHOOL OF COMMERCIAL ART. 

The recognised centre for studying Fashion, 
Textile and Commercial Design, Illustration, 
Lettering. All Graphic Arts. Individual tuition 
by specialised practising artists. Spacious, 
cheerful studios. Drawing and painting directed 
by Bernard Adams, R.P., R.O.I. Canteen. Write: 
50, Glebe Place, Chelsea. FLAxman 8724. 


OMESTIC SCIENCE. Pupils received, 
thorough training in Cooking and House- 
craft.—MEADHAY, Dunsford, Devon. 


SITUATIONS 


None of the vacancies in these columns relates to 

a man between the ages of 18 and 50 iucl., or a 

woman between the ages of 18 and 40 incl., unless 

he or she ts ercepted from the provisions of The 

Control of Engagement Order, 1947, or the vacancy 

is for employment ercented from the provisions of 
that Order. 














Vacant 


EQUIRED for country house, South-west 

Lancs. Intelligent and capable Gentlewoman, 
age not over 45. She should be able to manage 
under direction, small market garden produce 
business, particularly sales, keep books, super- 
vise the running of the house, and be fond of chil- 
dren and animals. Good salary and convenient 
transport to nearby coast resort. Good references 
essential.—Write Box 17223, FROST-SMITH 
ADVG., 64, Finsbury Pavement, London, E.C.2. 


ILTS County Council. Urchfont Manor 
Residential Adult College. Applications are 
invited for the post of resident Domestic Bursar 
(woman) to take full responsibility running the 


house (25 residents), practical supervision of 
domestic staff, catering and food returns. Candi 
dates should have recognised domestic science 


qualifications. Salary £300 per annum, all found. 
Good holidays, attractive house and gardens 
Duties to start June 1 if possible.—Apply. — 
THE 


age, qualifications and expericene, to 
WARDEN, Urchfont Manor, near Devizes. 
Wanted 

OUNG Man, 30, single, considers leaving dusty 


art dealers for healthier occupation. Sug 
gestions gratefully received.—Box 1683. 





HOTEL. Amid lovely and peaceful surround- ; 
ings. Large beautifully appointed rooms; modern OUNG Lady, 21, capable and experiencec 
amenities; extensive charming grounds. Danc- horse-woman, some knowledge farm work 
ing. Own riding stables. Golf nearby. Club requires post. Devon or S.W. Own pony.—Bo 
Licence. Tel. : 2377. 1682. 

LIVESTOCK “COUNTRY LIFE” COPIES 
ALSATIANS. Very fine puppies, regd. Kennel For Sale 


Club. Champion pedigree. Will make excel- 
lent guards and companions. Prices from 8 gns.— 
Ipsley Lodge, Hogs Back, Farnham, Surrey. 
FAMous King Charles Spaniels and Cavaliers 

for sale, from12gns. All types. Lovely Blue 
Persian Kittens, from 5 gns.—ROOKERY NOOK 
KENNELS, Sth. Holmwood, Dorking. 73231. 


1948 complete; 1947. 
Offers 
ywen. 


1945. 
1944 eight missing. 
Hales 


OUNTRY LIFE.” 
1946 one missing; 
invited.—KENDRICK, Offmoor House, 





FOR CLASSIFIED PROPERTY AND AUCTIONS 
SEE PAGES 1100 and 1101 
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| KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


BY DIRECTION OF THE EXECUTORS OF LORD WOODBRIDGE (DECD.) 


SUFFOLK—THREE MILES WEST OF IPSWICH 
THE ABBEY OAKS ESTATE, SPROUGHTON. ABOUT 254 ACRES. 


A delightful modern 
Tudor-style Residence 
Four reception, billiards 
room, 9 principal and 5 
secondary bedrooms, open 
lounge, boudoir, day and 
night nurseries, 6 bathrooms, 
servants’ hall. Main electri- 
city. Modern drainage . — 

Annexe or butler’s cottage 

Double lodge. a 
Garages for 4-5 cars, stabling a 
Laundry and outbuildings -_ << 
Beautiful pleasure ~ 
grounds and garden, with 


swimming pool, boating 
and ornamental lakes. 











Walled kitchen garden. Glasshouses. Chauffeur’s and head gardener’s cottages. 
HOME FARM with bailiff’s cottage, buildings and 223 acres. Ten other modern cottages. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD. WITH VACANT POSSESSION OF PRACTICALLY THE WHOLE ESTATE 
Joint Sole Agents : Messrs. SPURLINGS & HEMPSON, 26, Princes Street, Ipswich, and Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. 


‘* DROMENAGH,’’ IVER HEATH, BUCKS 
Gerrards Cross 4 miles. London 18 miles. Excellent road and rail facilities. 
A finely appointed Queen 
Anne style Residence of 
mellowed red brick and 
tiled roof standing in 
timbered parkland. 
Hall, 4 reception rooms, 





oJ cl 

We es —F% 8 principal, 7 secondary and 
é 3 maids’ bedrooms, 5 bath- 

ain rooms. Central heating. 


Main water and electricity. 
Entrance lodge. Garages 
and stabling with flat. 
The pleasure gardens and 
woodland walks are well 
known to garden lovers and 


. horticultural experts. 
THE RESIDENCE THE HOME FARM 





HOME FARM OF 245 ACRES with extensive buildings including T.T. cowhouse for 24. Bailiff’s house, 6 cottages and a secondary farmstead. 
IN ALL 341 ACRES. VACANT POSSESSION OF WHOLE ON COMPLETION 


FOR SALE BY AUCTION as a whole or in 10 lots at an early date (unless previously sold). 
Solicitors : Messrs. DENTON HALL & BURGIN, 3, Gray’s Inn Place, W.C.1. Auctioneers : Messrs. HETHERINGTON & SECRETT, Gerrards 
Cross and Beaconsfield, and Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (Particulars 2/6.) 





BETWEEN COLCHESTER and the COAST 


Attractive gardens and grounds, 
ATTRACTIVE MANOR HOUSE 


DATING FROM 1580 IN PERFECT 
ORDER THROUGHOUT 


including small formal garden, lake, 
walled kitchen garden. Paddock. 


IN ALL 10 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Four reception rooms, 7 bedrooms, 
2 dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms. Central 
heating throughout. Main electric light Sole Agents 


and water. Modern drainage. 
Messrs 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 
(30,968) 


Stabling for 3. Garage for 2. 








KNOLE WOOD, SUNNINGDALE 


A modern red brick and 
tiled Residence occupying 
a secluded position and 
approached by a drive. 
Hall, 4 reception rooms, 
6 principal and 3 staff bed 
rooms, 2 bathrooms, kitchen 
with ‘“‘Aga.’’ Part central 
heating. Main electric light 
gas, water and drainage 
(,arage 
Well timbered grounds. Hard 
tennis court. Kitchen garden 
Orchard 
ABOUT 5 ACRES 
FREEHOLD 
FOR SALE BY AUCTION in the Hanover Square Estate Room on Friday, May 20, at 2.30 p.m. (unless sold privately). 
Solicitors : Messrs. JOHNSON, MERIDITH HARDY & CO., 7, King’s Bench Walk, E.C.4 
Auctioneers : Messrs. CHANCELLORS & CO., Sunningflale and Ascot, and Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1 
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a JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF 


8, HANOVER ST., LONDON, W.1_ maveam 3316/7 
CIRENCESTER, NORTHAMPTON, LEEDS, YEOVIL, CHICHESTER, CHESTER, NEWMARKET AND DUBLIN 
By direction of The Right Hon. the Lord Rea of Eskdale. 6 miles from the sea. Ravensglass 6 miles, Seascale 8 miles. 


Charming small residential agricultural and sporting estate in the beautiful Eskdale known as “GATEHOUSE,” ESKDALE GREEN 
Extremely comfortable and well 
appointed medium-sized residence 
occupying a magnificent position 
near the village. 
OFFERED WITH VACANT 
POSSESSION, 6 entertaining 
rooms, 7 principal bed and dressing 
rooms, 5 bathrooms, compact 
domestic offices and necessary staff 
bedrooms. 

Main electric light and power. 
Very lovely gardens and grounds, 
including tarn stocked with brown 
trout. Gardener’s cottage and 

lodge. Outbuildings. 
Picturesque village property in 
Eskdale Green. 
Three dairy and sheep farms. 
1? miles of good salmon and sea trout 
" fishing on the River Esk. 
EXTENDING IN ALL TO ABOUT 500 ACRES.} Auction during June as a whole or in Lots (unless previously sold privately) 
Illustrated particulars, price 2/6, available shortly from the Auctioneers: JACKSON-STCFS & STAFF, 25, Nicholas Street, Chester (Tel. 1348). 


Aberfeldy 7 miles. PERTH SHIRE Perth 39 miles 
GLEN LYON 
THE FINE RESIDENTIAL, AGRICULTURAL AND SPORTING ESTATE OF GARTH 
Extending to approximately 5,430 Acres, and comprising: 

GARTH HOUSE. An attractive and beautifully situated residence in perfect condition, comprising five reception rooms, seven principal bedrooms, seven bathrooms, domestic quarters, 
fine gardens, cottages, garages and ample and convenient outbuildings, all with VACANT POSSESSION. The house is most exclusively appointed and decorated throughout, 
BALNACRAIG FARM, with VACANT POSSESSION. A well arranged mixed farm with an attractive house (two reception rooms, two to three bedrooms, bath, kitchen, etc.), adequate 
buildings, land extending to 384 ACRES, the whole well situated by the main road in Glen Lyon. 

DRUMCHARRY FARM with VACANT POSSESSION. A pleasant and attractive house recently modernised. Three bedrooms, reception room, kitchen and bath. Steading in good 
order, and 273 Acres of land. 

FIVE MIXED ARABLE AND SHEEP FARMS, comprising: GLENGOULANDIE, 1,031 acres, £50 p.a.; BALCROICH, 145 acres, £92 p.a.; BLATRISH, 166 acres, £96 p.a.; INCH 

GARTH, 421 acres, £36 p.a.; LITIGAN, 236 acres, £80 p.a. F 
AN EXCELLENT GROUSE MOOR, 2,600 acres. Two miles of fishing in the River Lyon. 
Four good cottages with vacant possession. Two to three bedrooms, all with bath. (Offered separately.) Seven further cottages. (Offered separately.) 
THE MANSE HOUSE in an attractive position on the banks of the Lyon with Vacant Possession, four bedrooms, two reception rooms, kitchen and bath. 
Smallholding, accommodation land and valuable timber plantations. 
To be offered for Sale by Auction as a whole or in 25 Lots (unless sold previously by Private Treaty), at the Royal George Hotel, Perth, on Tuesday, June 7, 1949, at 














p.m. 
Solicitors: Messrs. STUART & STUART, W. S., 56, Frederick Street, Edinburgh (Tel. 30404). Auctioneers: Messrs. JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 15, Bond Street, 
Leeds (Tel. 31941/2/3). 











Between Burford and Ozford. WITH VACANT POSSESSION on completion. By direction of William M. Good, Esq. 
ASCOTT UNDER WYCHWOOD, OXON LEICS.-WARWICKS BORDERS 
Burford 6 miles. Oxford 15 miles. Nuneaton 64 miles. Coventry 14 miles. Leicester 17 miles. 
THE GRANGE COTTAGE WITH VACANT POSSESSION (except 2 cottages) 
The well-known pedigree 
Attractive stone built attested Dairy Farm 
and tiled freehold Cots- SIBSON MANOR 
wold Cottage Residence, FARM, 
recently modernised, and LEICESTERSHIRE 
comprising: sitting room, DELIGHTFUL GEOR- 
dining room/kitchen. Scul- GIAN HOUSE of con- 
lery. Three bedrooms. siderable character. Lounge. 
Bathroom. W.C. Main 3 reception rooms, 7 bed- 
electricity. Modern drain- rooms, 2 bathrooms. Main 
age. Ample water supply. electric light. Hard tennis 
Useful outbuildings. GAR- court. Magnificent farm 
DENS and ORCHARD/ buildings, including T.T. 
PADDOCK. cow house for 64. Bailiff’s 
house. 16 cottages. Rich 
in all, approx. 1 ACRE pasture a eee 
In all about 279 ACRES 
Which Messrs. JACKSON-STOPS (CIRENCESTER), will submit to Auction The desirable agricultural holding. FROG HALL FARM, SHEEPY MAGNA, 
(unless previously sold privately) at the Carfax Assembly Rooms, Oxford, on LEICESTERSHIRE, extending to 109 ACRES. 
. Monday, June 13, 1949, at 2.30 p.m. — Which will be offered by Auction, in 12 Lots (unless previously sold privately) 
illustrated particulars from the Auctioneers: Old Council Chambers, Castle at the Bell Hotel, Leicester, on Wednesday, June 8, at 3 p.m. 
Street, Cirencester (Tel. 334/5) or the Solicitors, Messrs. EMMETT & CO., Auctioneers: Messrs. JACKSON-STOPS & S FF, 20, Bridge Street, 
14, Bloomsbury Square, W.C.1. Northampton (Tel. 2615/6). 











sy WINKWORTH & CO. 


48, CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.|I 











On high ground with fine views. London one hour from main line station. ¥ In a favourite residential area, close to a village. Frequent electric trains to London. 
A REALLY LOVELY XVliith CENTURY RESIDENCE AN ATTRACTIVE OLD FARM HOUSE RESIDENCE 
In first-class order throughout, the subject of considerable expenditure. Enlarged and modernised, of pleasant elevation in mellowed brick. 
EVERY MODERN COMFORT IS INSTALLED INCLUDING AUTOMATIC ‘CUPIES oN 12 SITU AT , 7h "INQ ITS "N LAN 
OIL-FED CENTRAL HEATING AND M4IN ELECTRICITY AND WATER. IT O© 'CUF IES Af LEASING SIT UATION ov ERLOOKIN G ITS ow N LAN D 
OAK FLOORS MAIN WATER, MAIN ELECTRICITY AND CENTRAL HEATING ARE 
7 or 9 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, sitting hall, dining room and panelled reception room. INSTALLED. 
Delightful oast cottage adjoining (5 rooms and bathroom). Stabling, garage, 2 cottages. Six bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, dining room, drawing room and study. Stabling, garage 
The gardens and grounds are inexpensive to keep up and include lawns, rose and and 2 garden rooms. Old b: Gardens. ¢ i: 1 e 45° eas by a stre: 
vegetable gardens, pasture, etc. F 2 ge poms. d barn. Gardens, ground and pasture, bounded by a stream. 
PRICE £22,500 WITH 30 ACRES PRICE £14,000 WITH 18 ACRES 
Joint Agents: Messrs. JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, W.1, and Joint Agents: Messrs. DOUGLAS Ross & Sons, Billingshurst, Sussex, and 
WINKWORTH & CO., 48, Curzon Street, W.1. WINKWORTH AND Co., 48, Curzon Street, W.1. 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 





HAMPSHIRE. SALISBURY 11 MILES 
BLISSFORD POOL, FORDINGBRIDGE 
"| qneders Bewee facing 


South with exceptionally 
lovely views. 


Three reception 7 bed 


rooms 3 bathrooms 
Central heating Own 
electric light Company's 
water Modern drainage 


Thatched bungalow- 
lodge. Studio cottage. 
Garages. Stabling. 


Terraced garden, pasture 
kitchen garden 





TROUT stream and lake. IN ALL 18', ACRES 
For Sale by Auction as a whole or in two lots at the Estate Rooms, Fording- 
bridge, on Monday, May 16, at 3 p.m. 
Solicitors: Messrs. JACKSON & SONS, Fordingbridge and Ringwood. 


Auctioneers: A. T. MORLEY HEWITT, Esq., F.R.1.C.8., F.A.1., Fordingbridge, and 
Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 





SOUTH BEDFORDSHIRE 
A CHARMING CHARACTER HOUSE, PART QUEEN ANNE 


Adjoining a small un- 
spoilt village. 3 miles 
from main line station. 
London 40 miles. 
Entrance hall, 3 reception 
rooms, 5 bedrooms, 2 dress- 
ing rooms, 2 bathrooms and 
2 attics. Main electric light, 
power, water and drainage. 
Service cottage. 
Two garages. 
Grounds with tennis lawn, 
rose and flower garden, 
kitchen garden with soft 
fruit, and two flelds 
ABOUT 6%, ACRES. PRICE FREEHOLD £7,500. VACANT POSSESSION 


Sole Agents: Messrs. DYNELEY LUKER & MOORE, 1, Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C.2, 
and Messrs, KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (45,973) 











SURREY, 28 MILES FROM LONDON 
WINDLESHAM COURT, WINDLESHAM 


An imposing house of 
mellowed red brick, 
standing on high ground 
facing south in a beauti- 
ful woodland setting. 


Four reception, 11 principal 
and 4 secondary bedrooms 
t bathrooms. Main electr 
ity, water and gas. Central 
! sting 


Chauffeur'’s cottage. 
Garages and farmery. 


Delightful wooded pleasu 
grounds Extet walled 
garden. Orchard and pad 


r 
dock. ABOUT 39 ACRES 
Windlesham Court Cottage with 2 reception, 4 bedrooms, bathroom and | wer 


VACANT POSSESSION OF THE WHOLE 
Freehold for Sale by Auction as a whole or in two lots in the Hanover Square 
Estate Room on Friday, May 20, at 2.30 p.m. (unless previously sold). 


Solicitors: Messrs. GRIFFINHOOFE & BREWSTER, 14, Took'’s Court, Cursitor 
Street, E.C.4. Auctioneers: Messrs. CHANCELLORS & CO., Ascot and Sunningdale, 
ind Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY (Particulars | 


KENT COAST. FOLKESTONE 4 MILES 
WHITE GATES, ACRISE 


Attractive country house 
of Georgian origin built 
of brick with tiled roof. 
Three reception, 7 bed- 
rooms, 2 bathrooms. Cen 
tral heating. Main elec 
tricity and water. Cesspool 
drainage. Garages, stables 
and outbuildings 
Delightful garden with ten 
nis court, swimming pool 
and orchard Paddock 
Modern cottage. 
Accommodation land 
IN ALL 13 ACRES 


For Sale by Auction as a whole or in three lots at a low reserve at the Queens 

Hotel, Folkestone, on Thursday, May 26, at 3 p.m. (unless previously sold). 

Solicitors: Messrs. FREDERIC HALL & CO., Bouverie Chambers, Folkestone 

Auctioneers: Messrs. TEMPLE BARTON, LTD., 69, Sandgate Road, Folkestone, and 
Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY (Particulars 1/-.) 














MAYfair 3771 


(10 lines) 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. 


Telegrams: 
“ Galleries, Wesdo, London *’ 

















Reading 4441 
REGent 0293/3377 


NICHOLAS 


(Established 1882) 
1, STATION ROAD, READING; 4, ALBANY COURT YARD, PICCADILLY, W.1 


Telegrams: 
“Nicholas, Reading” 
“Nichenyer, Piccy, London” 





By order of William Lacey, Esq. 


WHITE HALL, KINGSCLERE WOODLANDS, NEAR NEWBURY 


Hampshire- Berkshire borders. Newbury 7} miles, Basingstoke 
Golf at Newbury 54 miles or 
Beautiful views. 
A GENTLEMAN’S COUNTRY ESTATE OF 
94 ACRES 
SPLENDIDLY APPOINTED RESIDENCE 


with lounge-hall, dining room, 
panelled), drawing room, 


12 miles, Reading 144 miles. 
Calcot 10 miles. 





Joint Sole Agents: Messrs. THAKE & PAGINTON, 28, Bartholomew Street, Newbury, and Messrs. NICHOLAS, 1, Station Road, Reading, and London. 


smoking room (all oak 
study, 7 bedrooms and 3 
bathrooms. 
MAIN ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER. 
Very lovely grounds with orchard extending to 94% ACRES. 
Garage for 2 cars, ete. 
(As separate lots.) Useful mixed farm of 85 acres, 
known as Tuckers Hill Farm, and an excellent cottage. 
FREEHOLD. To be sold by Auction during June, 1949 
(or privately meanwhile). 


VACANT POSSESSION (except of the farm) 


AS A WHOLE ORIN THREE LOTS 








IN ABSOLUTE COUNTRY 


BERKSHIRE 
A BEAUTIFUL ADAM HOUSE 


WONDERFUL FIREPLACES, 
EXQUISITE PLASTERWORK 
AND CARVED DOORS, STANDING 
IN PARK-LIKE SETTING 


Accommodation: Entrance and staircase hall, 

gentlemen’s cloaks, a remarkably fine saloon or 

lounge hall 30 ft. by 28 ft. with galleried land- 

ing supported by massive pillars, fine plaster- 
work ceiling with paintings. 


Four reception, one with old tapestry-covered 
walls; 9 principal and 6 secondary bed and 
dressing rooms, 4 bathrooms. 


Recommended by the Sole Agents: Messrs. NICHOLAS, 1, Station Road, Reading. 





ONLY 10 MILES FROM READING 


MAINS ELECTRIC LIGHT, WATER AND 
CENTRAL HEATING. 


GARDENS WITH FINE CEDAR TREES 
7 ACRES 
COTTAGE 


PRICE FREEHOLD £8,000 
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REGent 8222 (15 lines) 





HAMPTON & SONS 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 


Telegrams: “Selanlet, Piccy, London” 








HEREFORD 


about 24 miles from Ross. 
For Sale. This lovely XVth-Century House 
with many historical associations. 
Facing due south in lovely country, close to Golf Links. 


Fine oak panelling and 
magnificent oak timbering. 
Hall 26 ft. x 17 ft., lounge 
25 ft. x 17 ft., drawing 
room 29 ft. x 18 ft. 6 in. 
Beautiful dining hall, with 
fine linenfold panelling 
measuring about 29 ft. x 
23 ft. Study, 7 principal 
bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 4 
secondary rooms. 
Coy’s electric light and 
power. Water by ram. 
Central heating. 
Stabling,Garages.2Cottages 
Beautiful grounds with fine 
specimen trees, 2 paddocks. 
IN ALL ABOUT 
10', ACRES 





Apply: HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. (W.43,554) 





By direction of F. Harding Jones, Esq. and Mrs. Jones. 


ESSE X--HERTS BORDERS 


nearly 300 ft. up; only 23 miles London, between Epping and Bishop’s Stortford. 


The valuable freehold, residential and agricultural estate 


HOUSHAM TYE ” 
with attractive early a 
XVIIth-century Manor ==" 
House, having lounge hall, 
4 reception, 7 principal and 
3 staff bedrooms, 4 bath- 
rooms, etc. 
4 cottages, farmery and 
about 20 acres. 





also 
3 MIXED FARMS; 
XIiIth-century Manor with 
14 acres; 14 other cottages, 
woodlands, etc. 
IN ALL ABOUT 
539 ACRES 
For Sale privately or by 
Auction in 1 or 23 Lots, 
June 14 next. 
Joint Auctioneers: HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1 and 
KEMSLEY'S, 10, Western Road, Romford and at 164, Bishopsgate, E.C.2. 








WEST SUSSEX 


Pulborough 4 miles, Horsham 11 miles. London 50 miles. 
The attractive Residential, Agricultural and Sporting Estate 
“LEE PLACE,” PULBOROUGH 
Modern Elizabethan-style Residence 
of 8 principal bed and dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms, 6 secondary bedrooms, 4 reception rooms, etc. 
PICTURESQUE FARMHOUSE AND 33:ACRES, 3 DALRY AND STOCK FARMS OF 188, 185 AND 107 ACRES 
The whole estate extending to about 650 ACRES 
The principal‘residence and 136 acres with vacant possession. 
For Sale by Auction as a whole or in 5 Lots at the Town Hall, Horsham, on Wednesday, June 8, 1949, at 3 p.m. (unless sold privately). 


Solicitors: Messrs. BURTON & RAMSDEN, 81, Piccadilly, London, W.1. Particulars (price 2s.) from the Joint Auctioneers, NEWLAND TOMKINS & TAYLOR, Estate offices, 
Pulborough, or HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. 





BEAUTIFUL ASHDOWN FOREST 
600 feet up and enjoying extensive views. 4 miles Forest Row. _ 8 miles East Grinstead. 
EXCEEDINGLY ATTRACTIVE SMALL FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL AND 
SPORTING PROPERTY 
“TILE LODGE,” KIDDS HILL, COLEMANS HATCH 


si A luxuriously fitted 
modern residence. Halls, 

4 reception rooms, billiards 

room, loggia, 7 bedrooms, 

3 bathrooms. Compact 

offices, 

Own electric light and 

water. Central heating. 

Bungalow cottage. Flat. 

Garage. Excellent out- 

“buildings. Lovely terraced 
gardens,- rose and rock 

gardens. Thatched summer 

house, orchard, heated 

greenhouse, kitchen gar- 

den, etc. 56 acres of mixed 

woodland, the whole lies in 

: a ring fence and has an area 
: oa of NEARLY 62 ACRES. 

For Sale privately or by Au>stion at the St. James’s Estate Rooms, S.W.1 

on June 14, 1949. 
Surveyors: Messrs. SAUNDERS & SON, 40, Gloucester Road, South Kensington, S.W.7 
Auctioneers: HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. 








KENT AND SUSSEX BORDERS 


Over 400 ft. above sea level. Within easy reach of the centre of town, stations and golf 
Exceptionally attractive modern freehold residence 
“CAMSTER,” CAMDEN PARK, TUNBRIDGE WELLS 


Lounge hall, 3 reception 

rooms, loggia, 6 bedrooms, 

2 dressing rooms, 2 bath- 

rooms, staff accommoda- 

tion with bathroom. Com- 
pact offices. 


All main services. Central 
heating. Large garage. 


Useful outbuildings. 


DELIGHTFUL 
GARDENS & GROUNDS, 


kitchen and fruit gardens, 
etc., in all over 


21, ACRES 





For Sale privately or by Auction at the St. James’s Estate Rooms, S.W.1, on 
Tuesday, May 31, 1949. 


Auctioneers: HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. 





BRANCH OFFICES: WIMBLEDON COMMON, S.W.19 (Tel. WIM. 0081) & BISHOP’S STORTFORD (Tel. 243) 








23, HIGH STREET, 
COLCHESTER 


Tel. 3165 (3 lines) 





ESSEX-SUFFOLK BORDER 


Colchester main line station 6 miles (London 1} hours). 
On main bus route. 





ELIZABETHAN HOUSE WITH A 
PROFITABLE OCCUPATION 


In flawless condition throughout and with many 
period features. 
Three reception, downstairs cloakroom, compact 
kitchen with Aga, 6 bedrooms, bathroom and 
separate w.c. with washbasin. 


C. M. STANFORD & SON 


Bi ke as MAIN WATER AND ELECTRICITY. 
os . Delightful walled garden in most charming setting 
partly bounded by River Stour. 
TWO ORCHARDS 
with matured and productive fruit trees. Paddock. 
T.T. Attested cowhouse. Garage. 
EXCELLENT COTTAGE 
(2 bedrooms, bathroom h. and c., 2 reception, main 
services). 
5 ACRES 


FREEHOLD £9,000. VACANT POSSESSION 








High Street, Winchester (Tel. 33838) 
And at Aldershot 


ALFRED PEARSON & SON 


Fleet Road, Fleet (Tel. 1066) 
And at Farnborough 





HANTS—SURREY BORDERS 
In the heart of unspoilt country—daily reach of London. 
A SMALL CHARACTER RESIDENCE OF UNUSUAL CHARM 
; 5 constructed with genuine 
old materials and contain- 
ing many period features. 
Completely equipped with 
all modern conveniences 
and in perfect condition. 
5 bedrooms (h. & c.), % 
bathrooms, 3 _ reception 
rooms, maid’s sitting room, 
usual offices and garage. 
CHARMING GARDEN 
AND PADDOCK 
3 ACRES 
FREEHOLD £12,500 
Fleet Office. 














HAMPSHIRE 
Overlooking Test and the hills beyond. 
Fine south-easterly aspect. 
AN ATTRACTIVE DETACHED MODERN RESIDENCE 
4 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 reception rooms, study, usual offices. Two garages. 
Company’s light and power. Modern drainage. 
PRETTY GROUNDS 
ABOUT \% ACRE 
FREEHOLD £4,750. Early POSSESSION 
Winchester office. 





ISOLATED OLD-FASHIONED HOUSE in heart of unspoilt Hampshire country 
enjoying extensive views. 3 bedrooms, bathroom (h. & c.), 2 reception rooms and 
kitchen. Main water. Wired for electric light. 

FREEHOLD WITH IMMEDIATE POSSESSION, £2,750 
Fleet office. 
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ne 


sr OSBORN & MERCER a Sen A” 


MEMBERS OF THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ AND AUCTIONEERS’ INSTITUTES 





A Charming Property 
with } mile frontage to the River Thames. Situate 
lovely country on the Oxon and Berks borders convenie nt 
for Didcot, Wallingford and Oxford. 
BEAUTIFULLY EQUIPPED RESIDENCE 
in a delightful setting and completely up to date. 





4-5 reception, 7 bed. and dressing rooms, 4 bathrooms. 
‘ompany’s electric light and power. 
TWO SPLENDID COTTAGES, RANGE OF 
FARM BUILDINGS 
Large boathouse with ample room over which could 
easily be converted into an attractive flat. 
Lovely pleasure gardens, beautifully timbered and posses- 
sing many charming features such as the natural lake of 
4 acre with small island, hard tennis court, terraces, 
range of peach and nectarine houses, kitchen garden, 
orchard, ete., and enclosures of farmland mostly 
pasture in all 
ABOUT 51 ACRES 
FOR SALE PRIVATELY 
Joint Sole Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above, and 
HARRODS, LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, $.W.1. (18,508) 





ADJOINING EPPING FOREST 
NEAR A LOVELY KENT VILLAGE Occupying an exceptionally fine position on 


Between Appledore and Rye, beautifully situate high up and high ground and commanding glorious re 
over unspoiled country. 
The delightful up-to-date Residence known as 


A CHARMING RESIDENCE OF THE eer ae Senne eeeenere eran 
EARLY TUDOR PERIOD 
known as 


commanding glorious views to the sea. 


TIGHE 
STONE-IN-OXNEY 


In excellent order and containing a wealth of old- 
world features. 


3-4 reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, bathroom. 


Main electricity and water. Garage. 





Matured formal gardens, kitchen garden and two enclosures | Approached by a carriage drive with superior 


of pasture, in all entrance lodge. 
Hall, 3 reception rooms, 8 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
ABOUT 9, ACRES Company’s water and electricity. Central heating. 
Fine range of farmbuildings. Staff flat. 
To be sold by Public Auction as a whole or in 2 Lots at Charming gardens, inexpensive to maintain and very well 


The Woolpack Hotel, Tenterden, on Wednesday, May 18, timbered, kitchen garden, paddock, etc., in all 

1949, at 3 p.m. (unless previously sold by private treaty). ABOUT 6 ACRES 

Solicitors: Messrs. DAWES, SON & PRENTICE, Rye, . > > IC J ; 

Sussex. | Joint Auctioneers: CYRIL F. W. ALLEN, Esq., FOR SALE PRIVATELY OR BY AUCTION LATER 
-L. 








F. ., 54, High Street, Tenterden, Kent, and More land up to about 50 acres may possibly be rented, 
OSBORN & MERCER, 28b, Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, if required. 
W.1. Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (18,476) 














LONDON? 8 RALPH PAY & TAYLOR a" 





we eA ee an 
yf 





BUCKS AND BEDS BORDERS 


On fringe of old-world village. Bletchley 6 miles (Euston 1 hour). On bus route, 
300 ft. up. Sandy soil. 


GENUINE WREN HOUSE 
DATING FROM A.D. I7II 
THE SUBJECT OF AN ILLUSTRATED ARTICLE IN “COUNTRY 
LIFE.” 


Four reception rooms, rich Jacobean oak panelling, 6 principal bedrooms. 
2 bathrooms, 5 secondary bedrooms, large nursery. 


MAIN ELECTRICITY AND POWER. COMPANY’S WATER. CENTRAL 
HEATING THROUGHOUT. MAIN DRAINAGE. 


GARAGES. STABLING, GARDENER’S FLAT. COTTAGE. 


Delightful walled-in gardens adorned by lovely old forest trees, sloping lawns, 
walled kitchen garden, parklike grassland. 


In all about 22 ACRES 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE ONLY £9,750 


Joint Sole Agents: JOHN D, Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, Londén, W.1 
(Tel: MAYfair 6341), and RALPH PAY & TAYLOR, as above. 





HANTS-WEST SUSSEX BORDERS 

In a lovely situation between Farnham and Petersfield. 

14 miles main line station. Easily accessible to London by 
electric trains. 

A MINIATURE RESIDENTIAL AND SPORTING 
ESTATE OF ABOUT 120 ACRES 
MEDIUM-SIZED RESIDENCE 
Recently the subject of considerable expenditure, well 
modernised and expensively equipped. 

Nine bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, model 
offices. Aga cooker. Self-contained 3-roomed flat with 
bathroom. 

Electric light. New central heating. Estate water supply. 
Stabling. Garage. Two cottages. 

TROUT LAKE OF ABOUT 4 ACRES 
INEXPENSIVE GARDENS. 
PRODUCTIVE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

20 ACRES PASTURE. 

Remainder heath and woodland. 

Duck and mixed shooting, boating, ete. 

PRICE £15,000 FREEHOLD 
Owner’s London Agents: RALPH PAY & TAYLOR, as above. 





IN PICTURESQUE VILLAGE BETWEEN CHELMSFORD & COLCHESTER 
Station 10 minutes. Frequent bus services. 
EARLY oupuiann samane HOUSE oe MELLOWED RED-BRICK 
Three reception, 7  bed- 
rooms, 2 bathrooms. 


IN GOOD DECORATIVE 
CONDITION THROUGH- 
OUT. 

Main electricity, gas, water 
and drainage. 
Stabling and garages 
(separate approach). 


Formal garden and lawns. 
Shady trees. Walled kit- 
chen garden. Cottage with 
4 acres (arable) let at £55 
p.a. (tenant paying rates). 

TOTAL AREA ABOUT 5 ACRES. FREEHOLD ONLY £6,500 


Possession on completion. No restrictions as to use. 
Personally recommended by authorised London Agents: RALPH PAY & TAYLOR, as above. 














ms somrron roe, BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY a 





VERY GREAT BARGAIN. Owner taken up 

farming and wishes to sell immediately. WELL- 
BUILT RESIDENCE NEARLY 4 ACRES AND 
COTTAGE, occupying extremely pleasant position close 
to a Sussex village within very easy daily reach London. 
Three sitting, 4 beds., 2 baths., usual offices. Main services. 
Central heating. EXCEPTIONALLY GOOD COTTAGE. 
Two garages, outbuildings. Delightful gardens and pad- 
dock. FREEHOLD £6,000 OR NEAR. View at once 


RETWEEN SALISBURY AND WINCHESTER. 

A CHARMING MINIATURE DWELLING. Peace- 
ful rural surroundings close to village. Beautifully restored 
and reconstructed from an old thatched cottage by a local 
firm of repute and now perfect throughout. Sitting room 
with dining recess, 2 beds., bath., separate w.c., kitchen. 
Main electricity. Modern drainage. % ACRE. Garden- 
room with thatched roof. ONLY £2,450 FREEHOLD. 
View quickly. 





KENTISH VILLAGE 3 MILES DEAL RURAL ESSEX. ABOUT 1} HOURS TO CITY. 
MOST PICTURESQUE THATCHED COTTAGE 
TWO EXCELLENT COTTAGES WITH 9% ACRES RESIDENCE. In real country yet not in the least iso- 
lated. About 200 years old but recently reconstructed and 
Both well constructed and in very good condition, and now in absolute first-rate condition. Two reception, 4 bed- 
containing 2 reception, 3 beds., bath h. and ec. rooms, bathroom. Main water. Wired for electricity. 
Modern drainage. 1 ACRE delightful garden. £3,500 

MAIN WATER. MAIN ELECTRICITY. ESTATE FOR IMMEDIATE SALE. 


DRAINAGE. CORNWALL COAST WITH FULL CATERING 

; r foottio Ve LICENCE. In a most beautiful sheltered position 

About 9% aores highly fertile land. on the south coast close to many well-known beauty spots. 

GENTLEMAN’S DELIGHTFUL RESIDENCE. 

Standing in pretty garden of nearly an acre. Now being 

successfully run as Guest House. Two reception, 6 beds. 

j (basins), bathroom h. and c., 3 lavatories. Main electricity 

PRICE FREEHOLD £6,000 OR NEAR OFFER and water. Telephone. Garage and _ outbuildings. 
Absolute bargain. Quick sale wanted. FREEHOLD. POSSESSION. 


Ideal for fruit and market gardening. Extensive out- 
buildings. Heated greenhouse and frames. 
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GROsvenor 1553 
(4 lines) 


GEORGE TTROLLOPE & SONS 


ESTABLISHED 1778) and 68, Victoria St., 
25, MOUNT CT. GROSV ENOR SQ., W.1 


Hobart Place, Eaton Sq., 
West Halkin St., 
Belgrave Sq., 


Westminster, S.W.1 





AT A GREATLY REDUCED PRICE. 
WORCESTERSHIRE 
“THE MORTON HALL ESTATE,’ NEAR INKBERROW 
26 miles south of Birmingham, 12 miles each from Worcester, Evesham and Stratford- 
on-Avon. Elevated position with lovely views. 
A charming small Freehold 
Country Estate of about 
80 acres with Vacant 
Possession. 

Fine Georgian Residence 
superbly modernised  re- 
gardless of expense. Three 
reception rooms, ballroom, 
billiards room, 9 bedrooms, 


4 bathrooms, etc. New 
central heating. Main elec- 
tricity. Excellent water 


supply. Septic tank drain- 
age. Outbuildings include 
garage (3 cars), stores with 
flat over, stabling, etc. 
Very superior lodge cottage. 
Beautiful gardens and grounds with swimming pool. Pasture, arable and woodland. 
For sale privately or by Auction at a later date. 
Joint Auctioneers: Messrs. LEONARD OUSTON & MOORE, 9, Newhall Street, Birming- 
ham, 3 (Tel : Colmore 4394), and GEORGE TROLLOPE & Sons, 25, Mount Street, 
London, W.1 (GRO. 1553). (A.7449) 








SURREY—SUSSEX BORDERS 7 


Unspoilt district only 25 miles south of London. 


ONE OF THE FINEST SMALL AGRICULTURAL ESTATES IN THE COUNTRY 


Expertly farmed for many 
years, comprising: Farm- 
house in first-class order 
containing 5 bedrooms, 
bathroom, lounge hall, 2 
reception rooms, kitchen 
with “Aga,’’ ete. Main 
electric light and water. 


Modern drainage. Garages, 
ete. Delightful garden of 
about 1 acre. 





A magnificent range of farm buildings passed for a T.T. and Attested licence with 

standings for over 100 cows. Grass drying plant (I.C.1.). Five cottages. 

For Sale Freehold with Vacant Possession. Total area 272 acres (more land 
rented). 


Inspected and strongly recommended by the Sole Agents: GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONs, 
25, Mount Street, W.1. (D.1357) 








50, BROOK STREET, 
MAYFAIR, LONDON, 
Ww.1 


COLLINS & COLLINS 


Telephone: 
MAYfair 6248 





WILTS AND GLOS BORDERS 
IN THE TRIANGLE CIRENCESTER—CRICKLADE—CHIPPENHAM 





DELIGHTFUL OLD STONE-BUILT COTSWOLD RESIDENCE. STONE 
ROOF,RECENTLY MODERNISED AND DECORATED, IN FAULTLESS ORDER. 
south aspect, exposed beams, casement windows. Hall, 2 reception rooms, 5 bed- 
rooms, bathroom, modern kitchen. Central heating. Co.’s water and electricity. 
Attractive garden, paddock, garage, 2 loose boxes, in all about 24% ACRES. PRICE 
FREEHOLD £6,850.—Personally inspected by COLLINS & COLLINS. (Fol. 23, 981) 





SURREY—700 FT. ABOVE SEA LEVEL 
CLOSE TO WALTON HEATH GOLF COURSE 





WELL APPOINTED MODERN RESIDENCE 


Commanding superb views. Five double bedrooms, 3 dressing rooms, 4 maids’ rooms, 
h. and c. basins, 3 reception and billiards room. Cottage in wing. Garage for 3 cars 
with 4-roomed flat. 10 ACRES, mostly woodlands. FREEHOLD FOR SALE 

WITH VACANT POSSESSION.— Particulars from COLLINS & COLLINS. 
(Folio 24,130) 








GROsvenor 


con TRESIDDER_ & CO. 


Telegrams: 
“Cornishmen, London” 


77, SOUTH AUDLEY STREET, LONDON, W.1 





CAMBERLEY, SURREY. DISTINCTIVE MODERN HOUSE, planned on 

two floors. Five bed., 2 bath., 3 reception. All main services. Central heating. 
Double garage, garden room (convertible into cottage). Delightful grounds easy to 
maintain. ABOUT 3 ACRES. FREEHOLD.—Highly recommended by TRESIDDER 
AND CoO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (24,424) 


XON-BERKS BORDERS. HISTORICAL RESIDENCE of stone with mul- 

lioned windows and stone roof, in excellent order. Hall, 4 fine reception, 3 bath- 
rooms, 8-12 bedrooms. Main electricity. Central heating. Garages, 3 cottages, barn, 
etc. Delightful old-world grounds with dry moat, walled kitchen garden, and grassland. 
10 ACRES.—TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (11,969) 


130 ACRES OR 217 ACRES 
THE HOME OF A WELL-KNOWN PEDIGREE JERSEY HERD 
COTSWOLDs. DELIGHTFUL JACOBEAN RESIDENCE, modernised, and in 
excellent order. Hall, 3-4 reception, 3 bathrooms, 8 main bed and dressing rooms, 
staff wing (sitting room, bathroom, 3 bedrooms). Electric light, efficient central 
heating throughout, telephone. Double garage, BAILIFF’S HOUSE, 2 COTTAGES, 
T.T. COWHOUSES and extensive UP-TO-DATE FARM BUILDINGS. Charming 
gardens, excellent farm land.—Strongly recommended: TRESIDDER & Co. (13,202) 


MINIATURE ESTATE ABOUT 50 ACRES (MORE AVAILABLE) 
ADJOINING SUSSEX BEAUTY SPOT. Sunniest part Britain, near picturesque 

Winchelsea. Magnificent sea views, Rhododendrons, hydrangeas, sunk rose 
garden, kitchen garden, extensive glasshouses, tennis, paddock. Up-to-date residence, 
all services, central heating, 3-4 reception, sun parlour, 6-7 bedrooms (h. and c.), 
2 baths. Garage. MODEL T.T. HOME FARM, latest labour-saving buildings. 
FARMHOUSE, 3 living, 4 bed., bath (main water, electricity), QUICK SALE 
REQUIRED, OWNER GOING ABROAD. (Carpets, furniture, live and dead stock 
ontional.—TrREsTDDER & CO., as ahove, (23,999) 














UAY ON HELFORD RIVER. SOUTH CORNWALL. CHARMING 

STONE-BUIicT “MOUSE of long low type, facing south, delightful views. 
Large reception, 2 double and 1 single bedrooms, bathroom, 2 w.c.s, garage, etc. 
Main electricity and power. Secluded garden and woodland, with foreshore. IN ALL 
ABOUT 1 ACRE. FREEHOLD £7,750.—TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley 
Street, W.1. (24,412) 


CANFORD CLIFFS 3. ACRES 
OURNEMOUTH WEST. Beautiful position, secluded, not isolated, near golf. 
Delightful RESIDENCE OF CHARACTER, in excellent order, south aspect. 
Hall, cloakroom, 3 good reception, study, 5 bedrooms (all h. and c.), 2 luxuriously 
fitted bathrooms, large attic suitable conversion. Garages for 3. Grounds of natural 
beauty including lawns, orchard and woodland, inexpensive to maintain.—TRESIDDER 
AND CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (24,490) 








17th-CENTURY MANOR HOUSE. 5 ACRES 
OMERSET. In lovely country. One mile station, bus service. Beautiful land and 
coastal views. CHARACTER RESIDENCE in excellent order. Lounge hall, 
3 reception, 2 bathrooms, 8 bed and dressing rooms. Main water and electricity, 
Esse cooker and hot water, ‘phone. Garage, stabling for 4. COTTAGE. Inexpensive 
grounds including lawns, walled kitchen and fruit garden, orchard and paddock. 
Strongly recommended.—TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audiey Street, W.1. (22,523) 


£7,000 28 ACRES 
USSEX-KENT BORDERS. Just over mile station. COMFORTABLE 
FAMILY RESIDENCE, extensive views. Lounge hall, 4 reception rooms, 
4 bathrooms, 10 bed and dressing rooms. Electric light. Central heating. Telephone. 
TWO GARAGES. stabling. COTTAGE. Picturesque garde > ‘emus and grass- 
Jand.—TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (17,15 

















WELLESLEY-SMITH & CO. 


17, BLAGRAVE STREET, READING. Reading 2920 & 4112 





WITHIN SEVEN MILES WINCHESTER 
£5,000 or near invited for well-built house. 
On high ground with distant views in the delightful country near the River Itchen. 


Vestibule, cloakroom, 
lounge hall, 2 reception, 5-6 
bedrooms, bathroom, main 
services, septic tank drain- 
age; garage, outhouses; 
well stocked garden of 
nearly 1 ACRE 


FREEHOLD 


Joint Auctioneers with 

ROLAND HINXMAN & SON, 

25, West Street, Alresford 
(274). 








£4 950 QUEEN ANNE HOUSE, 12 miles from Oxford in unspoilt village; 
’ 3 sitting, 5 beds., bath., Co.’s electricity and water; garages, barn, small 
garden and paddock, NEARLY 2 ACRES.—WELLESLEY-SMITH & CO., as above. 








EDWARD BAILEY & SON 


7, KIRKGATE, NEWARK, Tel. 39 ; and at ASHBY-DE-LA-ZOUCH, Tel. 66. 


ON THE NOTTS. AND LINCS. BORDER 
Newark and the main line station 2 miles, about 24 hours from London and some 50 miles 
from the East Coast. 


HUNTING WITH THE BLANKNEY AND BELVOIR HOUNDS. GOLF 
COURSES AND SHOOTING IN THE LOCALITY 


A DELIGHTFUL = OF CHARACTER 


in a rural setting, with well 
matured pleasure and 
kitchen gardens, stabling, 
garage, peach and _ vine 
houses, grass field adjoining. 





The residence is in_first- 
class order and condition, 
and contains: 3 fine recep- 
tion rooms, 6 principal 
bedrooms, bathroom and 
excellent offices. Main Ser- 
vices and modern drainage. 
Also a pair of modern semi- 
detached cottages and 
gardens. 





IN ALL ABOUT 11%, ACRES 
With VACANT POSSESSION of the House, Stabling, Garage and Gardens. 
To be offered for Sale by Auction at Newark on May 18 next, unless disposed 
of privately beforehand. 
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5, MOUNT STREET, 
LONDON, W.1 


CURTIS & HENSON 


QROsvenor 3131 (3 lines) 
Established 1875 





ONE OF THE LOVELIEST HOUSES IN THE LONDON AREA 


Embowered in beautiful gardens of great diversity, with a fine outlook over wooded commons, and adjoining a world-famous golf course. 


Pe THE HOUSE OF TUDOR CHARACTER 

Completed in 1916, largely with old materials, combines 

the charm of age with the ultra-modern in planning and 

equipment, is run with a minimum of staff inside and out. 

Dual oil-fired automatic central heating and hot water 
plant. 


All main services. 
Mostly oak and parquet floors to ground and first floor. 


Comprises lounge hall, lounge opening to dining room, 
morning room and study. 
Complete and thoroughly up-to-date domestic offices. 
Magnificent billiard-music room about 40 ft. x 20 ft. plus 
deep recess. Seven principal 
including 3 self-contained suites. 
or Spare rooms and bathroom. 
Very fine garaging and chauffeur’s flat. Delightful cottage. 


bed and dressing rooms 
Five bathrooms, 4 staff 


Br 





4 ACRES of gardens that defy description, easy of upkeep and including every possible feature taste, money and skill could devise. An opportunity without parallel. 


Strongly recommended by Curtis & HENSON, as above. 





SOUTH DEVON COAST 
TO BE LET FURNISHED FOR JUNE AND JULY 


Nestling in a wooded coombe, with trout stream running through, 150 yards from 
sandy beach, and near one of the loveliest villages in Devonshire. 





Contains hall, 3 reception rooms, complete offices, 6 bed and dressing rooms and 
bathroom. 


Electric light and heating. 
Sub-tropical gardens to the foreshore, extensive woodlands and lovely surroundings. 


Sole Agents: CURTIS & HENSON, as above. 





SOMERSET AND DEVON BORDERS 


Midway between Taunton and Exeter. 
A DELIGHTFUL LITTLE OLD-FASHIONED HOUSE 


In a quaint little town, a mile off the main road. Could be used in two portions, or 
as one house. 





Contains in all 4 sitting rooms, 6 bedrooms and 2 bathrooms. Bright kitchen with 
Aga cooker. 
Secondary electric kitchen. 
Main electricity and water. Garage and charming small walled garden with much fruit, 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Sole Agents: CURTIS & HENSON, as above. 








SACKVILLE HOUSE, 
40, PICCADILLY, W.1 
(Entrance in Sackville Street) 


F. L. MERCER & CO. 


REGent 2481 





A REAL GEM IN SUFFOLK 


Outskirts of charming village; within 34 miles of Bury St. Edmunas. 


LOVELY OLD GEORGIAN MILL HOUSE 


On two floors only. 
~ . Carefully 
~ 


restored and 
modernised. 


Lounge hall, 2 reception 
rooms, 5 bedrooms, dressing 





room, bathroom. 
Basins in all bedrooms. 


Electric light. Excellent 
water supply. 
Garage for 3. Stabling. 
Excellent bungalow-cottage 
with 4 rooms. 

Delightful old-world gardens, orchard and paddock. 


FOR SALE WITH NEARLY 4 ACRES 





OUTSKIRTS OF VILLAGE IN BEDFORDSHIRE 


ARTISTIC COTTAGE RESIDENCE 
Possessing many interesting features; extremely easy to run and in perfect condition. 
Three reception rooms, 3 bedrooms, bathroom. Main services. Garage. Two-roomed 
cottage suitable for man servant. 
Inexpensive, secluded gardens of nearly 1 ACRE 
PRICE FREEHOLD £3,750 


Sole Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. 
Tel: REGent 2481. 


HERTS. CHORLEY WOOD DISTRICT - 
Beautifully sited on high ground overlooking the Chess Valley and farmlands. Good train 
service to London in 35 minutes. 

MOST ATTRACTIVE MODERN RESIDENCE 
With spacious, sunny rooms. Lounge hall 20 ft. x 19 ft., 2 other reception rooms, 
7 bedrooms, fitted wash basins, 3 bathrooms. Aga cooker. Central heating. Main 
services. Two garages. 

Attractive terraced gardens with tennis court. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH 11% ACRES 


Sole Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. 
Tel: REGent 2481. 














Sole Agents: F. L. MERCER & CO., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. Tel: REGent 2481 
HEATHFIELD Telephone : 


SUSSEX GEERING & COLYER Heathfic ld 533/4 


and at ASHFORD and HAWKHURST, KENT; RYE and WADHURST, SUSSEX 


BETWEEN TUNBRIDGE WELLS & EASTBOURNE 


DELIGHTFUL SMALL eee pet AND FARMING ESTATE, 
ACRE 








In beautiful country. 


Lovely old Period Resi- 
dence carefully modernised 
(7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
3 reception rooms, 
Cloakroom and offices.) 
Company’s water and elec- 
tricity. Central heating. 
Modern drainage. 
GLORIOUS GARDENS. 
Orchards and_ vegetable 
garden, barn and oasthouse 
garages, staff cottage. 
MODERN FARM RESI- 
DENCE & COTTAGE. 
T.T. and attested cowshed 
for 25, pasture, arable and 
woodland. 





Vacant Possession of house and grounds. Farm at present let, but reasonably early 
possession anticipated. 
For Sale by Private Treaty or Auction later 
I!lustrated particulars from the Sole Agents: Messrs. GEERING & COLYER, Heathfield 
Tel. 533/34). 











H. G. CANTY & PARTNERS 


NAPIER HOUSH, 24-27 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C.1. 


CHORLEY WOOD, HERTS. 
On high ground, } mile from station, London 40 minutes. Secluded position. Near bus 
services. 


WELL-BUILT FAMILY HOUSE IN PERFECT ORDER 


HOLborn 
4819 





Eight bedrooms, 2 bath- 
rooms, 3 reception rooms. 
All main services. Electric 
radiators. Parquet floors. 


Double garage. 
Charming well-timbered 
garden. 
ABOUT 2), ACRES 


Near three well-known golf 
courses, 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE WITH VACANT POSSESSION 


Personally inspected by Owner’s Agents: H. G. CANTY & PARTNERS, 24-27, High 
Holborn, W.C.1. HOL. 4819. 
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23, MOUNT ST., A, venor 
GROSVENOR SQ., LONDON, W.1 W ILSON & Ca) aie 
650 FT. UP IN HAMPSHIRE. ALTON 4_MILES BEAUTIFUL PART OF SURREY 


Facing south with fine views. 
ROE DOWNS, FOUR MARKS, i de P : - 
AN ATTRACTIVE EASILY RUN HOUSE 2 miles from main line station, 1 hour London. Secluded in 
; the midst of most lovely country south of Godalming. 





A PERIOD HOUSE OF THE 17th CENTURY 


Set within inexpensive gardens with fine old trees in the 
centre of its own small estate of 90 ACRES. (Farm at 
present let.) 


6-8 bedrooms (basins), 3, bathrooms,{4 reception rooms 


MAIN ELECTRICITY AND WATER. GARAGE FOR 
4 CARS. 





The property has been the subject of great expenditure and 








Seven bed and dressing rooms (basins), 2 well-fitted bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, mode I offices with E and sitting room. is beautifully appointed. 
MAIN ELECTRIC LIGHT AND WATER. CENTRAL HEATING THROUGHOUT. MODERN DRAINAGE. 
THREE COTTAGES, GARAGES FOR 4, FARM BUILDINGS INCLUDING COWSTALLS FOR 16 AND 
7 nt — at FOR 9. : Exceptional opportunity to purchase the long lease of a 
Charming well-timbered gardens, pasture and woodland. 
FOR SALE BY AUCTION IN JUNE WITH NEARLY 18 ACRES SES ae Sn ee Meee Saga See 
View by appointment only with the Joint Auctioneers: BROWNING, Woop & PARTNERS, Crompton House, Aldwych, 
W.C.2, and WILSON & CO., 23, Mount Street, W.1. Sole Agents: WILSON & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. 
WANTED TO PURCHASE THE OLD RECTORY, GODSTONE, SURREY 
A REALLY ATTRACTIVE PERIOD HOUSE In one of the loveliest situations in the county. Amidst absolute seclusion. London 20 miles. 
A CHARMING SMALL REGENCY HOUSE 


With 8-10 bedrooms, 3-4 baths, etc. Must have modern 


; ; ce 1 Nise dl for ec ic ee Si j in timbere unds us services within a few mi 28 
conveniences and be in reasonably good order. Recently modernised and planned for economic upkeep. tanding in tim bered gro nd. Be 8 reices within a fe minutes. 


Up to 60 miles London, preferably south or south-west. 
With small home farm with good buildings. 2-4 cottages. 


Nice gardens and say 80-200 ACRES 
Avery good price will be paid for a suitable place. 


Replies to WILSON & CO., 23, Mount Street, W.1. 


RURAL HERTS—I2MILES LONDON 


A CHARMING SMALL HOME 





Facing the golf links, 450 ft. up, set in a matured garden of 
nearly 2 ACRES 





4-6 bedrooms (basins), 2 tiled bathrooms, 3 reception, 
excellent offices with sitting room. Seven bedrooms, 2 well-fitted bathrooms, hall, 4 reception rooms. Self-contained staff quarters. 
Garage for 2 cars. Main services. Model kitchen quarters with Esse cooker. 
ALL MAIN SERVICES. GARAGE, STABLING. 
Just in the market for Sale. Price Freehold £8,500. Easily maintained fruit and flower gardens of about 14% ACRES with lawns and lovely old trees, pasture, attractive lake 
and woodland. NEARLY 27 ACRES 
Inspected and recommended by WILSON & Co., 23, Mount Auction on Tuesday, May 31, 1949 (unless sold privately beforehand). 
Street, W.1. Joint Auctioneers: HAMPTON & Sons, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1, and WILSON & Co., 23, Mount St., W.1. 











= TURNER LORD & RANSOM _ «2mm 
(3 lines) 7 Turloran, Audley, London 
127, MOUNT STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
A LOVELY STONE-BUILT RESIDENCE By order of the Rt. Hon. the Earl Kitchener of Khartoum. 


Wide panoramic views over rural country to S. Wales. ; 
BROCKHAM END, LANSDOWN MAYDEKEN, DENTON 


Between Canterbury and coast. Rural, wooded, rolling country adjacent to village, bus route. 





4 miles Bath, 12 Bristol. Bus service. Away from traffic and noise; golf course adjacent 

















Eight principal bed and dressing rooms, staff rooms, 3 bathrooms, large drawing room, Hall, 3 reception, 8 bed., staff rooms, 3 bath., good offices and sitting room. Central 
2 other reception rooms, excellent offices. Double Aga. Main electricity. Central heating. Independent hot water. Electricity. Main water. Two cottages. Garages, 
heating and independent hot water. Lavatory basins and radiators throughout. buildings. GARDENS AND GROUNDS in old style of charm, peace, quietude. Walled 
Bathing pool. Squash court. Bungalow and 2 superior cottages. Garages. Pleasant kitchen garden, sunny nooks, tennis lawn, flowers, orchard, Paddock. 43 ACRES 
well-timbered grounds. 10 ACRES. Freehold for Sale by Auction (unless sold Freehold for Sale by Auction on July 6 (unless sold previously) at Canterbury. 
previously) at Bristol in June. Particulars and conditions of sale from the Auction- Joint Auctioneers: TRUSCOTT & COLLIER, 46, High Street, Canterbury, and TURNER 
eers: TURNER LORD & RANSOM, 127, Mount Street, London, W.1. (GROsvenor 2838). LORD & RANSOM, 127, Mount Street, London, W.12 (GROsvenor 2838.) 
Est. T s . 
BURSTOW & HEWETT is@ 6 ©1WM. WOOD, SON & GARDNER iteNines) 
Land and Estate Agents, Surveyors and Valuers. CRAWLEY, SUSSEX 





BATTLE AND BEXHILL 
AK BEAMED COTTAGE, secluded woodland setting, country situation, but on 


*bus route. Main electric line station to London 2 miles. Accommodation, 2 bed- 








BEXHILL OUTSKIRTS rooms, bathroom, exceptionally large lounge-dining room, with open inglenook fire- 
place; modern kitchen with stainless steel sink unit, etc. All services. Very pleasant 
Attractive Modern Residence with old-world features small garden. Full-size garage. FREEHOLD £3, 
Three beds., bath., 3-4 receptions, offices; garage. SUSSEX TOWN (outskirts). ATTRACTIVE AND WELL BUILT, MODERN 
‘ . i ee Ss , 1 vs DOUBLE FRONTED DETACHED RESIDENCE, situated very pleasant sur- 
Main Water and Electric Light. Grounds HALF-ACRE overlooking golf course. roundings, within 10 minutes’ walk main electric line station. Accommodation 3 bed- 
PRICE £6,500 OR NEAR OFFER rooms, bathroom, separate w.c., hall, cloakroom, lounge, dining room, bright kitchen. 


All main services and central heating. Pleasant, matured garden, orchard, etc. 
About % ACRE. Detached garage. Very strongly recommended. Trustees sale. 
£5,000 FREEHOLD. 

USSEX FARM HOUSE. Half colour wash facing and weather hung tiles. Situ- 





KENT AND SUSSEX BORDERS 





GENTLEMAN’S RESIDENCE ated SUSSEX/SURREY BORDER, comprising 4 bedrooms, large bathroom, 

aes : a. ate lounge, dining room, kitchen. ag range outbuildings. All available services. Stand- 

within 75 minutes Charing Cross; 6 beds., 2 baths., 3 sitting rooms, offices. Small ing in own grounds % ACR VACANT POSSESSION JUNE QUARTER. 
range farm buildings. Gatekeeper’s Cottage. 41 acres wood, 18 acres grass and arable FREEHOLD £5,850. 





Gotr LINKS (adjoining). ATTRACTIVE MODERN COUNTRY RESIDENCE 

ideally situated within few minutes’ walk of electric line halt station. Accommoda- 
tion: 5 bedrooms, bathroom, exceptionally fine lounge, open inglenook fireplace, 
dining room, ultra modern kitche n, fitted steel sink unit, ‘Aga cooker, etc. Two garages, 


PRICE £10,500 








BATTLE ABBEY, near greenhouse. Pleasant, easily managed garden, about % ‘ACRE. FREEHOLD £6,000 
CAPITAL MODERN COUNTRY RESIDENCE Strongly recommended. _ 
: 4 alte OTTAGE, GENUINELY OLD, in own grounds of about 2% ACRES. Within 
Seven beds., 2 baths., 3 receptions, offices. Main water and electric light. Bungalow one mile main London-Brighton electric line station. Half-weather tiled eleva- 
entrance lodge. 35 acres pasture land. tion, Horsham stone roof. Accommodation : 6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception 


rooms, kitchen, domestic quarters, 2 garages, 3-bay open shed and store rooms. 
PRICE £15,000 All services, including central heating. FREEHOLD £7,000 
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Telegrams: 
Vood, Agents, Wesdo, 
London”’ 


JOHN D. WOOD & CO. 


MAYfair 6341 
(10 lines) 


23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 





By direction of Lady Palme 





r BERKSHIRE 
Reading 4 miles. 

THE 

A fine Residential, 


In the heart of untouched country. 
SHINFIELD GRANGE ESTATE 
Agricultural and Sporting Estate of 485 ACRES 


Attractive mellowed 
Country House of medium 
size with 3 reception rooms, 
7 principal bedrooms (5 
with basins), 2 dressing 
rooms, 3 bathrooms, 3 staff 
bedrooms, and bath. Main 
electricity, gas and water. 
Central heating. Excellent 
cottage, garage, outbuild- 
ings. Grounds and park, in 
all16 acres, With possession. 
10l-acre Dairy Farm with 
17th-century farmhouse, 
modern cowshed, 4 good 
cottages, all with vacant 
possession. 


Two other Farms (let) of 134 and 109 acres. Valuable Holding of 116 acres. 


For Sale by Auction as a whole or in lots (unless sold osavateyy) at the Great 
Western Hotel, Reading, on Thursday, May 26, at 3.30. 


Printed particulars from the Auctioneers (in conjunction): 


Street Chambers, Reading 


HASLAM & Son, Friar 
(Reading 4525), and JoHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley 
Square, London, W.1. 





Preliminary Announcement. 


By direction of Trustees. 


THE MANOR, MAIDS MORETON, NR. BUCKINGHAM 


A few minutes’ walk from Maids Moreton Village, 


14 from Buckingham, 8 from Brackley. 
Stowe School 24 miles. 

Approached by 2 drives 
with lodges. 
Comfortable Family 
Residence. 
Lounge hall, 4 reception, 
9 bed., bath-dressing room, 
2 bathrooms, capital 
offices, ete. Company’s 
electric light and water. 
Radiators. Modern drain- 
age. SMALL FARMERY. 
Three paddocks (2 let). 
Orchard. Fox covert. 
Stabling and garage. 
For Sale. 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 


Within an hour by rail of London. 


Hunting with the Grafton and Whaddon Chase 


This choice RESIDENTIAL ESTATE of about 498 ACRES FOR SALE 


Comprising a beautiful 
Manor House dating from 
the 14th century, expen- 
sively equipped in a most 
luxurious way and in 
superb condition. 


Eleven bedrooms, 5 bath- 
rooms, nursery wing and 
bath, lounge and 3 recep- 
tion rooms. Model offices. 


Central heating. Company’s 
electric light and water. 


First-rate stabling and garé 


excellent range 
LOVELY 
THREE EXC 


Inspected and recomme 7 


ll 





Inexpensive grounds, productive kitchen garden and 

of glasshouses. Hard tennis court. 

OLD TITHE BARN. 

ELLENT FARMS. ELEV — COTTAGES. 

. by JoHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, 
. (Tel.: MAYfair 6341). (Bt, ab4) 


ages. 


London, 





CH 


Three reception, 


dressing rooms, 6 servants’ 


rooms, 3 bathrooms, kit 


chen (Aga), offices. 


Electric light. 


Stabling for 6, garage for 2, 


groom’s flat. 


2 ACRES with gardens anc 
tennis court. 


7 bed and 


Telephone. 


CO. TIPPERARY 


Clonmel 24 miles. 
ARMING GEORGIAN HOUSE 


1 











About 324. ACRES 
Vacant possession of the whole property except the two paddocks. 
Auction of the furniture and contents end of June. 


Further particulars of CHARLES E. BONNER, Land Agent, Bourton Road, Buckingham, 
or the Agents: JOHN D. Woop « Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. 


ESSEX-HERTS BORDERS 
Bishop's Stortford 24 miles. 
THREMHALL PRIORY, TAKELEY 
A BEAUTIFUL GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 


Eight bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, billiards 
room, modern offices. 


Grazing (and probably trout fishing) available. 
Hunting with Tipperary Foxhounds and Clonmel Harriers. 


TO LET FURNISHED FOR 5 OR 10 YEARS 
Further particulars from JoHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, W.1. 


BETWEEN NEWBURY AND 
LAMBOURN 


Newbury 44 miles. Four minutes’ walk to bus stop. 
AN OUTSTANDING SMALL COUNTR/ ESTATE 








NORWICH 


7 miles. On two bus routes. 


ATTRACTIVE PERIOD HOUSE 


Five bedrooms, 2 attics, 2 bathrooms, 4 reception rooms. 


Surrounded by other estates in beautiful country. 
Well-appointed House with 12 bedrooms (several 
basins), 6 bathrooms, 4-5 1eception rooms. 


Partial central Main electricity and power. 


Main electricity. Company’s water and gas. 

heating. 
Gardens and grounds, walled kitchen garden. 
Garages, lodge and 2 

paddocks. 

IN ALL ABOUT 18 ACRES 

FOR SALE BY AUCTION (UNLESS SOLD 
PRIVATELY) AT BISHOP’S STORTFORD 
16 JUNE, 1949 


Further particulars from Land Agent: 


with 


Modern kitchen. 
Central heating. Main electricity and water. 


outbuildings, cottages. Orchard, Garage. Stabling. Three excellent cottages each with 


bathroom. 
IN ALL 44 ACRES 


Mainly comprising finely timbered park. 
Fernden hard court, walled kitchen garden, lovely grounds. 


FOR SALE WITH VACANT POSSESSION 


Garages and stabling. 
Five-roomed cottage. 


Picturesque garden and orchards. 
3 ACRES 


S. STUART HEATH, FOR SALE AT A VERY REASONABLE PRICE 





F.R.1.C.8., Woodlands, Bishop’s Stortford, Herts., or from Strongly recommended by DREWEATT, WATSON & BARTON, 
JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. Recommended by Messrs. IRELANDS. Norwich, and Newbury, and JoHn D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, 
(83,445) JOHN D. Woop & Co., 22, Berkeley Square, W.1. (83,320) London, W.1. (10,027) 











FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO. 


AUCTIONEERS. CHARTERED SURVEYORS. LAND AGENTS 
29, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 


CENtral 
9344/5/6/7 


Telegrams : 
“ Farebrother, London” 





KENT-SUSSEX BORDER 


24 miles from Tunbridge Wells (London 1 hour). 
ELIZABETHAN MANOR HOUSE 


Lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, 6 bedrooms, 
kitchen. 


2 bathrooms. All-electric 


MAIN DRAINAGE, WATER AND ELECTRICITY 


OASTHOUSE SUITABLE FOR CONVERSION INTO COTTAGE 
Well-matured garden with lawn, herbaceous border, in all 


ABOUT | ACRES 


PRICE £7,500 FREEHOLD 


(subject to contract). 


Particulars from: FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 29, Fleet 
Street, London, E.C.4. (Tel.: CEN. 9344). 
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SOUTHAMPTON 
ANTHONY B. FOX, F.R.I.C.S. 
T. BRIAN COX, F.R.I.C.S., F.A.1. 


BOURNEMOUTH 
WILLIAM FOX, F.R.LC.S., F.A.1. 
E. STODDART FOX, F.R.1.C.8., F.A.1. 
A. INSLEY-FOX, F.R.I.C.S., F.A.1. 


FOX & SONS 


LAND AGENTS 


BOURNEMOUTH—SOUTHAMPTON—BRIGHTON—WORTHING BRIGHTON 


J. W. SYKES. A. KILVINGTON! 





Midway between Southampton and Romsey. 


‘GROVE PLACE,’’ NURSLING, HAMPSHIRE 


A fine specimen of Elzabethan architecture. Built in 1565, of mellowed red brick and containing much old panelling and a very fine original oak spiral staircase 
This noble and historic residence was the subject of an illustrated article in COUNTRY LIFE. 


Delightful old-world gardens including magni- 
cent clipped yews, statues and ornaments, 
ancient wrought iron gates, rose garden, etc. 


Ten principal bed and dressing-rooms, 6 ser- 
vants’ bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, 4 reception 
rooms and ample domestic offices. 
FOUR EXCELLENT COTTAGES let on 
service tenancies. 

CENTRAL HEATING. MAIN WATER AND 
ELECTRICITY. EFFICIENT DRAINAGE. 


Attractive MODERN BUNGALOW, let. 


Parkland and grassland. 


EXCELLENT STABLING AND GARAGES. The whole extending to about 135 ACRES 





““GROVE PLACE”’ 


To be Sold by Auction as a whole or in Lots at the 
Royal Hotel, Cumberland Place, Southampton, on 
Tuesday, June 14, 1949, at 2.30 p.m. (unless previously 


sold by private treaty). 





FORMAL GARDENS HEAD GARDENER’S COTTAGE 
Solicitor: CoLIN McCARRAHER, Esq., 3, College Place, London Road, Southampton. Sole Agents: Fox & SONS, 2-3, Gibbs Road, Above Bar, Southampton (Tel. 3941/2). 


MIDFORD, NEAR BATH, SOUTHAMPTON 


Only 3% miles from the centre of Bath on the main road to Frome and enjoying magnificent views over beautiful countryside. Only about 2 hours by fast train to Paddington. 


THE MOST ATTRACTIVE COMPACT FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL ESTATE 





COURT ESSINGTON : 4 
COMPRISING A BATH STONE 
RESIDENCE OF CHARACTER 


Delightful fully matured and exceptionally 
well-maintained gardens and grounds, water 
garden, terraced lawns, rose and formal 
gardens, orchard and kitchen garden. 
Eight bedrooms, dressing room, 2 bathrooms, 
entrance hall, finely proportioned lounge or 
music room with wagon roof, sun lounge, 


dining room, library, breakfast room, compact 
domestic offices. 


Excellent pasture and grazing land, the whole 
extending to an area of about 234% ACRES 


GARAGE FOR 3 CARS. STABLING WITH 
2 LOOSE BOXES. COWHOUSE WITH 
6 TYINGS. DAIRY, ETC. 


Companies’ electricity, water, and main drainage 
are connected to all the properties. 


PAIR OF COTTAGES. BUNGALOW. 
VILLA RESIDENCE. 


VACANT POSSESSION ON 
COMPLETION OF THE PURCHASE 





To be Sold by Auction as a whole or in lots at The Oak Rooms, Fortts Restaurant, Bath, on June 15, 1949, at 3 p.m. (unless previously sold privately). 
Solicitors: Messrs. ATCHLEYS, 33, Corn Street, Bristol. Auctioneers: Messrs. Fox & Sons, 44-52. Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth, and at Southampton, Brighton and Worthing. 


NEAR BOURNEMOUTH WIMBORNE—DORSET 


Occupying a particularly nice position in delightful rural surroundings within a short Situate on the outskirts of this interesting old Minster Town and commanding extensive 
distance of the interesting priory town of Christchurch and almost on the outskirts of the views across the valley of the River Stour. 
staggincepen A DELIGHTFUL FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY 
FOR SALE, THIS CHARMING COUNTRY RESIDENCE OF SOME 
CHARACTER CONTAINING 





with excellent House in perfect condition. 














Seven principal bedrooms, 5 
attic rooms, 4 bath, 4 recep- 
tion rooms, billiards room, 
servants’ sitting room, 
kitchen and good offices. 
Garages for 3 cars. Chauf- 
feur’s bungalow. Heated 
greenhouses. Garden and 
potting sheds. Main elec- 
tricity and power. Gas and 
water. Central heating. 
The gardens and grounds 
are particularly delightful 
and well maintained, and 
include wide, well-kept 
lawns, flower gardens, pro- 
ductive kitchen garden, 
excellent paddock, etc. 


The whole extending to an area of about 11, ACRES 
PRICE £10,000 FREEHOLD 


Particulars of the Agents: Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth, 
and Messrs. FRANK LANE & LAWES, 2, Church Street, Christchurch, Hants. 





Eight bedrooms, 2 dressing 
rooms, 2 fitted bathrooms, 
drawing room, dining room, 
lounge (22 ft. by 19 ft.) 
with mahogany panelled 
walls and mantelpiece, kit- 
chen and up-to-date domes- 
tie offices. Main water and 
electricity. Aga cooker. 
Garage for 2 cars. Gar- 
dener’s cottage. 
Beautiful, well-kept garden 
and grounds, including 
tennis and croquet lawns, 
shrubs and trees. Kitchen 
garden with full bearing 
fruit trees. Rose garden and 
a 2-acre paddock. 





The whole extends to an area of about 4 ACRES 


PRICE £9,500 FREEHOLD 


For further particulars apply: Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bourne- 


mouth. 





Bournemouth 6300 
(5 lines) 


44-52, OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH 


(12 BRANCH OFFICES) 


Telegrams: 
**Homefinder,’’ Bournemouth 
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OFFICES 


Surrey Offices : 
West Byfleet 
and Haslemere 


STATE 


MENsington 1490 


Telegrams: 
te, Harrods, London” 

















SURREY AND BERKS BORDERS. HANDY FOR SUNNINGDALE, ETC. c.4 


Amidst lovely country surroundings facing heathland, on bus route, and seated in finely timbered and shrubbed grounds Sa pam " | ACRES, with dunes approach (about 80 yards). 

Exceptional opportunity to acquire a : ‘ 

COMPACT COUNTRY HOUSE 
planned on TWO FLOORS ONLY, with numerable labour- 
saving fittings, including automatic gas boilers for central 
heating and domestic hot water, model offices with stain- 
less steel sinks, Aga cooker. Six bedrooms, sewing room, 
3 luxury bathrooms, 3 reception, hall, cloakroom with 
mirrored walls, self-contained maid’s accommodation 
with sitting room, bedroom and third bathroom. Pic- 
turesque grounds with lawns, rose garden, tennis court, 
specimen trees and shrubs, which afford comple te sec lusion, 
exceptionally well-stoc ked kitchen garden, orchard, soft 
fruit, asparagus beds, etc., paddock, about 11 ACRES. 
TWO COTTAGES, GARAGES AND _ STABLING, 
USE FUL OUTBUILDINGS. 
CO.’S WATER, GAS AND ELECTRICITY. 
Very Moderate Price for Freehold. 





Recommended by the Sole Agents: HARRODS LTD., 8-9, Station Approach, West Byfleet, Surrey (Tel: 
Extn. 806). 


HEART OF THE KENTISH ORCHARDS c.3 


Modern drainage. 


149), or 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1 (Tel: KENsington 1490 





Maidstone 6 miles. 
panoramic views over the Weald. 


Superb situation enjoying 
COTTAGE AND GARAGE. 
Well-appointed Residence 


£ Delightful gardens, swimming pool. 
in excellent order. 


Tennis court. 
Three reception rooms, 6 bedrooms (2 basins 


h. & c.), 2 bathrooms. Kitchen gardens, ete. 


COMPANY’S SERVICES. ABOUT 2 ACRES 





> y ‘EN 7 0 
PARTIAL CENTRAL HEATING. THE MAGNIFICENT VIEW FROM THE RESIDENCE VACANT POSSESSION 


FREEHOLD £7,500 
HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1. 


WITHIN THE GREEN BELT—ONLY 16 MILES 
LONDON c.2 
A FARM TO RENT 


FARMHOUSE: 4 reception, 4 bed. and 1 dressing room, bathroom, annexe, 2 sitting 
rooms, 2 bed. and bathroom. Cottage adjoining, 3 bedrooms, sitting room and bath. 
Main water, electricity and drainage. Central heating. 


FINE AND SUBSTANTIAL BUILDINGS with cow standings for 57. Five cottages. GARAGES. SQUASH COURT. SOME 20 COT . AGES, COMPRISING THE WHOLE 
Farm 326 acres. Woodlands 100 acres. Farm mechanised and electric milking OF A VILLAGE. 
apparatus. GARDENS, PARKLAND, WOODS, WATER MEADOWS AND FARMLAND. 
A MOST COMPLETE HOLDING IN ALL ABOUT 400 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Inspected and snonely soommaaie’, by the Sole Agents: Harrops LTD., Inspected and strongly recommended by the Sole Agents: HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans 
Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 8.W.1. (Tel: KE Nsington 1490. Crescent, Knightsbridge, 8.W.1 (Tel: KENsington 1490. Extn. 809). 


HERTS & MIDDLESEX BORDERS | A DIGNIFIED RESIDENCE OF THE QUEEN 
30 mins, London c.4 ANNE PERIOD 
in ON THE OUTSKIRTS OF AN OLD 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE TOWN .4 


Tel: (KENsington 1490. Extn. 807). 





About one mile exclusive trout fishing in a famous Hampshire river. 
A COUNTY HOME INCLUDING A PERIOD c.2 
HOUSE OF EXCEPTIONAL CHARM 


Four reception, bedroom accommodation arranged in suites with own bathrooms, 5 
maids’ bedrooms with bathroom. Complete offices. Gravitation water. Water-turbine 
electricity. 


34-36" 
Extn. 809). 








DAILY REACH SOUTH c.2 


On” Green* Line coach route, but in the country. 


One hour from London. 





SUBSTANTIAL AND WELL DECORATED 
RESIDENCE 
in parklike surroundings. 

4 reception, 10 bedrooms, 5 bathrooms. Married couple’s 
quarters, with own bathroom. All main services, complete 
central heating throughout. 

Garage for five. Cowhouses. Range of greenhouses. 


A MODERNISED 17th-CENTURY RESIDENCE 


with 3 good reception rooms, 5 bed. and dressing rooms, 
2 bathrooms, complete offices, sun lounge, all Company’s 
mains. 





Lounge hall, 2 reception, library, 5 bed. and 3 attic rooms, 
2 bathrooms, complete offices. 


Garage. Stabli with rooms above. Delightful walled . 
aba yan = elas ‘pope : Garage. All Co’s mains. 


garden with lawn, rockery, kitchen garden, ete. Large 
number of fruit trees. 
IN ALL ABOUT THREE QUARTERS OF AN ACRE 
ONLY £7,750 FREEHOLD 


Recommended by HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, 
Knightsbridge, $.W.1. (Tel: KE Nsington 1490. Eatn. 806.) 


LODGE AND BUNGALOW, each with bathroom. 
Prolific gardens, pasture and park lands. 
IN ALL ABOUT 15 ACRES 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE 
Inspected and strongly recommended. 
HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge. 
S8.W. (Tel: KENsington 1490. Ext. 809). 


Unusually attractive grounds with century-old chestnut, 
stone-paved terraces, flower beds, lawns, kitchen garden. 
IN ALL 1% ACRES 
FOR SALE ATA REASONABLE PRICE 
sane i —- y by HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, 

. (Tel: KENsinyton 1490. Extn. 806). 











AUCTION 14th JUNE (if not sold p 


THE WALDRONS, WEYBRIDGE c.3 
PLEASANT FREEHOLD RESIDENCE 





Solicitors: Messrs. PEAKE & Co., 6, Bedford Square, W.C.1. 
LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1. (Tel: KE Nsington 1490. Extn. 807 


and 8-9, Station Approach, West Byfleet, Surrey (Tel: 


GOODMAN & MANN, Walton-on-Thames, Surrey (7'el: 2399). 


rivately) Facing a Village Green. 


FAVOURITE PART OF SURREY c.4 


45 minutes Town. Bus passes gate. 


, r FASCINATING 
In a most attractive situa- TUDOR COTTAGE 
tion, facing a belt of wood- 
land, in —— residential Full of oak beams and 


Horsham slab roof. Hall, 


P . 2 or 3 reception rooms, 5 
Lounge hall, 3 reception bedrooms, bathroom, etc. 
rooms, 6 bedrooms, dress- Large garage. Co’s electric 
ing room, bathroom. light and water. Electric 

> . i heating, etc. 
Main services. Garage. : ne, 
Inexpensive grounds. 
Delightful garden of about 


Lawns,’ kitchen garden, 
small fish pond and water 
4 ACRE. small 
garden. 
VACANT POSSESSION 


IN ALL ONE ACRE 





Auctioneers: HARRODS 


£8,500 FREEHOLD 


Byfleet 149), und Messrs. Sole Agents: H ek? 23 34-36, Hans Crescent, elena 8.W.1 
(T 


: KENsington 1490. Eztn. 806) 
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44, ST. JAMES’S 
PLACE, S.W.1 


JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK 


REGent 0911 (2 lines) 
REGent 2858 





HAMPSHIRE 
(few miles from Winchester) 
A PROPERTY OF GREAT CHARACTER 


together with V3 mile of private fishing. 


Situated in a fine sporting district, easy of access to Winchester 
with bus service. 


Hall and 4 sitting rooms, 9 bedrooms, 2 attics, 4 bathrooms 
(basins in all bedrooms). 
Central heating throughout. 

Main electricity and power. Stabling and garage. 4 
cottages (2 new). Charming grounds, meadows, river, etc. 
ABOUT 24 ACRES IN ALL 
For sale at a most attractive price 


Sole Agents: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s 
Place, 8.W.1. (L.R.22,0238) 





KENT 


(5 miles west from Tunbridge Wells) 
50 minutes from Charing Cross, London Bridge and Cannon 
Street by fast train. 


17th-CENTURY MANOR HOUSE 


Modernised, together with lodge, cottage and flat. Stabling, 

garage and outbuildings, also lovely grounds and about 

86 ACRES (in hand). 3 sitting rooms, 7-8 bedrooms 

(basins), 2 bathrooms. Main electricity and water. Central 
heating. 


Early possession if required. 


Sole Agents: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s 
Place, 8.W.1. (L.R.22,932) 





SOUTH-WESTERN ENGLAND 


(about 3 hours from London) 
About 84 ACRES (in hand) 
2 COTTAGES. CHARMING OLD HOUSE 
Lovely situation, southern aspect, bus service. 


Two sitting rooms, 7 bedrooms (3 basins), 2 bathrooms, 
gentlemen’s cloakroom. 
Electric light. Plenty of water. 
Excellent farm buildings. 
Garden and orchard. 


Sole Agents: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s 
Place, 8.W.1. (L.R.23,141) 





BUCKS—OXON BORDERS 


1 mile from the market town of Thame, 9 miles from Aylesbury 
and 13 miles from the City of Oxford. 
The renowned freehold Agricultural Holding known 
as LOPEMEDE, LONG CRENDON 








comprising a gentleman’s pl tly-situated resi- 
dence of stone and slate construction and containing 4 
bedrooms, bathroom, 2 reception rooms and excellent 
offices. COMMODIOUS FARM BUILDINGS including 


MILKING ACCOMMODATION FOR 57; COTTAGE 
AND BUNGALOW, together with just over 163 ACRES 
of sound pasture and arable land. 


MAIN WATER AND ELECTRICITY 


Vacant Possession on completion, which JAMES 
STYLES & WHITLOCK, acting in conjunction with 
W. BROWN & CO.., are instructed, by the Executors 
of the late Mr. W. T. White, to offer for Sale by 
Auction, at the Bull’s Head Hotel, Aylesbury, on 
Wednesday, May 25, 1949, at 3.30 p.m. (unless an 
{acceptable offer is received, meanwhile). 


Particulars (price 1/-) from the Vendors’ Solicitors, Messrs. 
CARTWRIGHT, CUNNINGHAM, HASELGROVE & Co., Eldon 
Street House, Eldon Street, London, E.C.2. (Tel: 
BIShopsgate 3777), also the Joint Auctioneers, Messrs. 
W. Brown & Co., 2, Church Street, Aylesbury (Tel: 714) 
and Messrs. JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s 
Place, S.W.1. (Tel: Regent 0911 and 2858.) 





CAMBRIDGE AND LONDON 


(within comfortable reach) 


A PROPERTY OF OUTSTANDING ARCHITEC- 
TURAL MERIT AND CHARM AND HISTORICALLY 
INTERESTING 
A lovely 17th-century-style House. 
Sympathetically enlarged and restored. Magnificent Lounge 
Hall, 45 ft. by 14 ft.; 4 fine reception rooms (2 about 40 ft. 
by 14 ft. 6 in. and 50 ft. by 19 ft.): 16 bedrooms, 9 bath- 
dressing and bathrooms. 

Company’s water, electric light, complete central heating. 
Garages, stabling, 2 flats and lodge. 
Beautifully timbered gardens with lake of half-an-acre, 
indoor swimming pool, squash court, barn theatre. 


IN ALL ABOUT 20 ACRES 
VACANT POSSESSION 
FREEHOLD ONLY £15,000 
Illustrated particulars from the Sole Agents: JAMES 


StYLEs & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s Place, London, 
$.W.1. (L.R.21,271) 


Few miles west of 


BANBURY 
(14 hours express from Paddington) 


MOST ATTRACTIVE MEDIUM-SIZE COUNTRY 
RESIDENCE 


with lodge, 2 cottages, small farmery and about 60 ACRES 
(in hand). 
High situation, southern aspect, lovely views. 

Three sitting rooms, 10 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms. 
Electric light and central heating. Garage, stabling and 
farmery; 2 hard tennis courts and bathing pool. 
MOST REASONABLE PRICE ACCEPTED 


Joint Sole Agents: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, as above, 
and MIDLAND MARTS LTD., 30, High Street, Banbury. 
(Banbury 2274). (L.R.23,110) 








1% HOURS SOUTH OF LONDON 
About 240 ACRES (in hand) 
17th-CENTURY RESIDENCE 


Modernised and having main electricity and central 
heating. 


Three cottages, splendid farm buildings; frontage to two 
streams with fishing rights. Light loam soil. 
Accommodation: 4 sitting rooms, 10 bedrooms, 

2 bathrooms. 

Lovely surroundings. 


Sole Agents: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s 
Place, 8.W.1. (L.R.23,066) 





SUSSEX 
£8,250 FREEHOLD 
OLD-FASHIONED COUNTRY RESIDENCE 
in village; ’bus passes; 12 miles from coast 
Three sitting rooms 
Eight bedrooms (some basins) 
Two bathrooms 
Main services; central_heating. 
Stabling and garage. 
Charming gardens and paddock. 
ABOUT 4 ACRES 


Sole Agents: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, as above. 
(L.R.23,080) 








SALISBURY 
(Tel. 2491) 


WOOLLEY & WALLIS 


And at RINGWOOD 
& ROMSEY 








PORTASH HOUSE 


In conjunction with HARRIE STACEY & SON, Redhill, Surrey. 


CHILMARK, WILTS 
920 ACRES 
AGRICULTURAL 
ESTATE 


THE MANOR FARM AND 
HOUSE 


comprising 700 acres. Dairy, arable 
and stock farm. 

Also 200 acres additional valuable 
agricultural land, several cottage 
residences and buildings. 

Also separately. 
ATTRACTIVE OLD- WORLD 
RESIDENCE 
known as “PORTASH,’’ 
For Sale by Auction on May 31 
with Vacant Possession 
(except 14 acres). 

Full particulars and plans. Tllus- 
trated 10/-, non-illustrated 2/6. 





THE MANOR FARM HOUSE 


Solicitors: Messrs. BLUNDELL, BAKER & Co., 32, Bedford Row, London, W.C.1. 














NEWBURY HUNGERFORD 
Tels. 304 A. W. NEATE & SONS Tel. 8 
and 1620 NEWBURY AND HUNGERFORD 





ON THE HILLS BETWEEN NEWBURY AND READING 





Newbury 10 miles. Reading 9 miles. London 48 miles. 
Main line station 2 miles. 
PROBABLY ONE OF THE MOST FASCINATING 
PROPERTIES IN THE MARKET AT THE PRESENT 
ME. 

LOVELY CHARACTER HOUSE 
(Probably Tudor), completely modernised. Full of mas- 
sive oak. 7 bed., 2 bath., 3 recep. and compact offices. 

STAFF COTTAGE. EXCELLENT MODERN 
BUNGALOW. 

QUITE EXCEPTIONAL BUILDINGS WITH TWO 
TILED BARNS, STABLING AND COWHOUSE. 
Electric light. Abundant water supply (also laid on to all 
fields). Central heating. Hot water service. Septic tank 
drainage. 

FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH 65 ACRES 
AUCTION EARLY JUNE IF NOT SOLD 
Inspected and strongly recommended by the Sole Agents: 
Messrs. A. W. NEATE & SONS. 

















— 
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TOTTENHAM COURT RD., W.I 
(EUSton 7000) 


MAPLE & 


5, GRAFTON ST., MAYFAIR, W.I 
(REGent 4685) 


Co., Lt. 





RAVENSWOOD, BEXLEY, KENT 


On high ground between Albany Park and Beazley stations with frequent electric trains 
to Charing Cross and Cannon Street. Only 12 miles from Town. 






FREEHOLD FAMILY RESIDENCE planned on 2 floors only with 9 bed. and 
dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms. 5 reception rooms, 2 staircases. Two garages, chauffeur’s 
flat and small timber-built bungalow. Wel! timbered gardens, walled kitchen garden, 
Orchard. Picturesque woodland and in all NEARLY 8 ACRES. To be Sold by 
Auction on June 15 next unless sold privately beforehand. 
Solicitors: Messrs. SPEECHLY, MUMFORD & CRAIG, 10, New Square, Lincoln’s Inn, 
W.C.2. Auctioneers: MAPLE & CO., as above. 


TORQUAY—DEVON 


On high and level ground on the top of a hill 4 mile from the harbour. Views to Torbay 
and the sea. 


WELL APPOINTED AND MODERNISED RESIDENCE 









Containing conservatory, entrance, lounge 30 ft. x 15 ft., drawing room, dining room, 
cloakroom, maid’s sitting room, 6 bedrooms (4 with fitted basins h. & ¢.), 3 bathrooms. 
Central heating. Independent domestic hot water system. Co.’s electricity with heat- 
ing plugs throughout. Parquet floors, etc. Garage for 2-3 cars. Secluded gardens 
with fine trees, lawns, kitchen garden, etc. 
IN ALL ABOUT *%, ACRE. FREEHOLD £10,500 
Agents: MAPLE & Co., LTD., 5, Grafton Street, W.1. 





SURREY HILLS 


In beautiful position on high ground with fine views. 1 mile station and electric train 
service. Only 18 miles from Town. 






ATTRACTIVE MODERN RESIDENCE approached by long drive; 3 reception 
rooms, fine panelled music room, 8-10 bed and dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms, cloak- 
room, etc. Sun room, etc. Central heating, Co.’s services. Brick and tiled garages for 
4 cars, chauffeur’s cottage, squash court, cowstalls, etc. Beautiful gardens with ter- 
races, croquet and tennis lawn, hard tennis court. Kitchen and fruit garden, meadow- 
land, etc., IN ALL ABOUT 20 ACRES. PRICE, FREEHOLD, £16,000. 
Specially recommended by the Agents: MAPLE & Co., LTD., 5, Grafton Street, W.1. 


ISLE OF WIGHT 


In the beautiful St. Lawrence area, 4} mile station. 


MODERNISED OLD FARMHOUSE RESIDENCE 


— © 5 





Built of stone with thatched roof and approached by drive. Four bedrooms, 2 bath- 
rooms, 3 reception rooms, cloakroom, kitchen and staff room. Co’s electricity and 
water. yarage. Swimming pool. Charming gardens, orchard, paddock. 
About 3 ACRES in all. 

FREEHOLD £10,000 (OPEN TO OFFER) 

Agents: MAPLE & Co., LTD., 5, Grafton Street, W.1. (Regent 4685.) 














— 








JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF ‘at 
8, HANOVER STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Also at CIRENCESTER, NORTHAMPTON, LEEDS, YEOVIL, CHICHESTER, CHESTER, NEWMARKET AND DUBLIN 





Tn excellent sporting district. Within 50 miles Dublin. 
LYNNBURY. MULLINGAR, CO. WESTMEATH 

STONE-BUILT RESIDENCE IN FIRST-RATE ORDER 

Comprising 3 reception 
rooms, 7 principal bed and 
dressing rooms, 4 secondary 
bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 
labour - saving domestic 
offices. Excellent stabling 

and out-buildings. 
Attractive gardens. 
Compact, and well-watered 
land, with frontage to 
main road. Valuable timber. 
Extending in all to approx. 
83'. ACRES 
Fine views over Lough 
Ennel. Good fishing, hunt- 
ing and duck shooting. 
Main electricity. Ample 
‘ water supply. 
Price £16,000. For Sale with Vacant Possession on completion, or would 
consider letting house and about 10 acres unfurnished. 

Further details, appointment to view, etc., apply: JACKSON-STOPS 
(Cirencester), Old Council Chambers, Castle Street, Cirencester. Tel. 334-5. 











Tilustrated and described in COUNTRY LIFE October 15, 1942. 


NORTH WALES 


Near Mold, Flintshire. Chester 11 miles. 


This genuine unaltered 
small Jacobean Period . 
House. 

Many interesting period 
features. 
Panelled great hall, drawing 
room, dining room, study, 
7 bed and dressing rooms, 
3 bathrooms. 

“ Aga’’ cooker, central heat- 
ing, main e.l. and power. 
Charming gardens’ with 
lawns, walled kitchen and 

fruit garden. -_" " 





To be Let Furnished 8 gns. per week. Immediate Possession. 
Farm buildings and 18 acres of land adjoining might be made available. 
Further particulars from the Sole Agents: JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 
25, Nicholas Street, Chester (Tel. 1348). 








RUMSEY & RUMSEY 


COUNTRY DEPARTMENT, 111, OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH 
(Tel. 7080), BROADSTONE AND 11 BRANCHES 





By order of the Exors. of Dame Augusta Thursby, decd. 
“POUNTAIN COURT,” BROOK, NEAR CADNAM, NEW FOREST. AN 
INTERESTING MODERN RESIDENCE OF TUDOR CHARACTER 
in some 75 acres of lovely gardens and park-like lands. Fifteen bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, 
5 reception, 6 cottages, farmery, stabling and garages. All with VACANT POSSESSION. 
SALE BY AUCTION EARLY JULY (IF NOT PREVIOUSLY SOLD).—Joint 
Auctioneers: Messrs. RUMSEY & RUMSEY, as above, and Messrs. J. D. Woop & Co., 
Berkeley Square, London, W. 





ON HIGH GROUND WITH GOOD VIEWS. NEAR CHRISTCHURCH. 

“VERNO,” AN EXCEEDINGLY WELL-PLACED RESIDENCE IN SOME 
31 ACRES of picturesque grounds affording 10 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 4 reception, 
modern block of garages, 2 cottages, stabling, etc., most suitable for private occupation 
or as school, country hotel, etc. SALE BY AUCTION ON MAY 30 (UNLESS 
PREVIOUSLY SOLD). 





ORSET COAST. SANDBANKS, NEAR BOURNEMOUTH. Magnificent 

marine views. MODERN RESIDENCE, ACRE beautiful grounds. Three 
reception, 5 bed., 2 bath., etc. Double garage with s/c flat of 3 rooms over. Central 
heating. Seclusion. Two minutes main Bournemouth, Poole and Sandbanks roads. 
FREEHOLD £12,750.—Inquire: RuMsEY & RuMSEY, Sandbanks. ’Phone: Canford 
Cliffs 188. 








ROWLAND GORRINGE & CO. ras. 
LEWES (’Phone 660/2) AND AT UCKFIELD, SUSSEX 
ONE OF THE MOST BEAUTIFULLY APPOINTED 
HOUSES ON THE SOUTH COAST 
1 mile from main line to London. Close to buses. 
The Subject of an article in ‘The Ideal Home Magazine’ 


Secluded position with pri- 
frontage to the sea-shore. 





Eight bedrooms, 4 bath- 

rooms, 3 reception, sun 

lounge, cloaks, ‘‘Aga’’ 
Cooker. 


SECONDARY 
RESIDENCE. 


MAIN SERVICES AND 
CENTRAL HEATING. 


Garage 2-3 cars. Tennis 
courts. 





Self-supporting miniature Farm with valuable poultry food allocation 
ABOUT 6'. ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
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WINKWORTH & CO. 


48, CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.! 


1100 13. 





QGROsvenor 3121 
(3 lines) 





JUST RELEASED FROM REQUISITIONING. 


SOUTHERN HOME COUNTIES 


Within easy daily reach of London. 


In a favourite residential area near first-class golf. 


| Electric light. Central heating. Fitted basins 
High above sea level on a dry soil with very in bedrooms. 
fine views. 
Stabling, garage, cottages. Two secondary 
Farm and woodland. 


A RE-MODELLED STONE-BUILT 
RESIDENCE 


residences. 


with up-to-date conveniences installed. TROUT FISHING. RIDING. SHOOTING. 


Hardwood floors in all main rooms. 


Combining an unique sporting estate with 
valuable timber and a good opportunity for 


Six best bedrooms and 3 bathrooms all on one 
floor, 3 reception rooms, staff suite. 





FOR SALE WITH NEARLY 





1,000 ACRES 


Vendor’s Agents: WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, London, W.1. 


investment. 








WHITEHEAD & WHITEHEAD 


WEST SUSSEX 





Full. details apply: 
(Tel. 2478/9). 





CHICHESTER HARBOUR 


A unique opportunity for Yachtsmen. Private access to Creek. Splendid views over harbour, 


MODERN ARCHITECT-DESIGNED COTTAGE 





VACANT POSSESSION. FREEHOLD £11,000 
WHITEHEAD & WHITEHEAD, 
Also at 24, Station Road, 

Corner, Pulborough (Tel. 232). 


Three reception rooms, 4 
bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
good domestic offices. 


Garage, garden sheds. 
OVER 1%. ACRES 


With 160 ft. frontage to 
Creek. 


18, South Street, Chichester 
Bognor Regis (Tel. 1180), and Swan 





TOWN anv COUNTRY ESTATES, IRELAND 


21, SHEPHERD STREET—CURZON STREET. MAYFAIR, W.1 





ACCOMMODATION:- 


Hall, drawing and dining 
rooms each 30 ft. by 18 ft.; 
library or music room, 33 ft. 
by 24 ft., usual outoffices. 


Eight bedrooms and 4 


bathrooms. 


Main electricity, phone and 
house phones. Central heat- 
ing throughout (oil or coke). 


Stabling, garage with 
covered way to house. 
Walled - in garden, 4a 
ACRES. Agent’s cottage. 





CO. KILDARE, EIRE 


10 miles from the centre of Dublin City. 


Modernised and beautifully decorated Early Georgian Mansion standing in 
30 ACRES 





Every modern convenience has been fitted for easy running. 
For Sale by Private Treaty, with immediate possession. 
Full descriptive particulars from Agents, as above. 








CLASSIFIED 


PROPERTIES 





AUCTIONS 
ASHTEAD, SURREY 

The very Pleasantly and conveniently situated 
fine Country Residence 

FOAEST LODGE 
Ten bed and dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms, 
lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, good offices, 
entrance lodge. Stabling and garages. Excel- 
leat gardener’s cottage, greennouses, second- 
ary double garage, garden sneds, etc. Beauti- 
ful pleasure grounds, kitchen gardens and 
paddocks, etc., in all over 14 acres. By 
Auction, unless sold before, by Messrs. 

CHAS. OSENTON & CO. 
(W. L. LAMDEN, F.A.1.) 
at the London Auction Mart on Tuesday, 
June 23, 1949, at 2.30 p.m. Particulars from 
Solicitors: Messrs. DrRucES & ATTLEE, 82, 
King William Street, E.C.4, or from the 
Auctioneers at their offices at Ashtead (Tel. 
2332) or Leatherhead (Tel. 3001/2). 
NT 
Eligible small Detached Residence 
“CASITA,” KINQSODOWN-ON-SEA 

Golf and channel views. Five bed and bath- 
rooms, dining lounge, store (or small garage), 
pretty garden. Trustees’ sale by Auction 
(unic3s sold previously) at the house immedi- 
ately prior to sale of furniture and effects, 
11 a.m., May 26. Pars. of Auctioneers: 

S. HIN SON 





46-47, Strand, Walmer (Tel.: Deal 185). 
H. J. BUAT & SON 
STEYNING, SUSSEX 
By Auction at Old Ship Hotel, Brighton, Mon- 
day, May 30. By order of John Goring, Esq., 
J.P. Old-world Residential Property, Court 
Mill, Steyning, converted from water mill. 
Three reception, 3 bedrooms, extensive domes- 
tic offices and buildings, picturesque mill pond, 
streams and grounds of 1} acres. Main ser- 
vices. Fine views of South Downs. Solicitors: 
Messrs. TROWER, STILL & KEELING, 5, New 
Square, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C.2. Land Agents: 
Messrs. R. H. & R. W. CLUTTON, East Grin- 
stead. By order of Executors of C. H. 
Blakiston, deceased. Fine Georgian Residence, 
Charlton House, Steyning. Three reception, 
5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, extensive domestic 
offices, conservatory, garage and outbuildings. 
Matured grounds of 1} acres. Main services. 
Solicitors: Messrs. BAKER, FREEMAN, WATSON, 
HILL, BUCKNILL & Co., 52, Bedford Row, 
W.C.1. Possession of both properties on 
completion. Particulars (price 6d.) from H. J. 
Burt & SON, Steyning, Sussex (Tel. 2224/5). 
Ideal for retired farmer, or for use as small 
T.T. Dairy Farms, etc. 
WHEATLEY, NEAR OXFORD 
The very desirable Freehold Property 
extending to about 10 acres, known as 
“AMBROSE FARM” 
comprising a well-modernised stone house 
retaining its old-world charm, together with 
an attractive garden, garage, stabling, cow- 
house for 12, calf-pens, etc., orchard, stock 


















yard and % paldocks of rich grazing inter- 
sected by a fast-running stream. The accom- 
modation of the house is 4 bedrooms, bath- 
room (h. and c.), linen cupboard and w.c. 
upstairs, and lounge-hall, drawing and dining 
rooms, kitchen, scullery, larder and w.c. on 
the ground floor; main gas and electricity 
installed; main water and drainage available. 
This uniqve and valuable property will be 
submitted for sale by Auction during May, 
by Messrs. 
E. J. BROOKS &’SON, F.A.I. 

by direction of the Executors of the late 
Mr. Edward Gibbard. Printed particulars will 
be available shortly. In the meantime all 
information may be obtained from the 
Auctioneers at 14-15, Magdalen Street, 
Oxford (Tel. 4535/6). 





For investment. 
WARWICKSHIRE 
Warwick 10 miles, Stratford-on-Avon 7 miles, 
Banbury 13 miles. The valuable Freehold 
Estate known as 
KINETON 


Tithe and land tax free. Comprising: Red 
House Farm, 167.902 acres; Brookhampton 
Farm, 248.090 acres; Green Farm, 192.911 
acres; Small Holding, 8.997 acres; in all about 
618 acres. Good houses, buildings and cot- 
tages, all let to substantial tenants. Electric 
light and water. To be Sold by Auction at the 
Crown Hotel, Banbury, on Thursday, May 26, 
1949, at 4 p.m. Particulars from: 

Messrs. J. CARTER JONAS & SONS 
27-28, Market Hill, Cambridge (Tel. 3428/29); 
8, Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East, London, 
$.W.1 (Tel.: WHItehall 8527); 11, King 
Edward Street, Oxford (Tel. 2621). 


WEYBRIDGE 

In a quiet tree-lined road, high-class residen- 
tial district, 1 mile station (Waterloo 30 mins.). 
Splendidly fitted, modern conveniences. 
“QREENWAYS,” OAKFIELD GLADE 
Three rec., maid’s sitt. room, 4 bed. (fitted 
basins), bath-dressing room, bathroom. All 
main services. Central heating. Garage. 
Picturesque grounds, lawns, vegetable garden, 
woodland, about 1 acre. By Auction (unless 
previously sold) May 18, 1949, by 

BARTON, WYATT & BOWEN 
Weybridge (Tel. 2631). 








For Sale by Anction (unless meanwhile sold 
privately) on Wednesday, June 1, 1949, at 
the London Auction Mart, 155, Queen 
Victoria Street, E.C.4. 
St. Albans, near— 
17th-century Period House 
“THE HANSTEADS,” Bricket Wood 


Modernised period residence, containing 3 
reception rooms, 6 bed. and dressing rooms, 


staff bedroom, 3 bathrooms. Well-appointed 
domestic offices. Aga cooker. Stati sitting 
room. 2} acres grounds. Outbuildings with 
stabling for 4, garage for 4 cars. Cottage, 
completely modernised, let on a rent-restricted 
tenancy at £100 per annum. Vacant posses- 
sion (except of cottage) on completion. 
Particulars from: 
HUMBERT & FLINT 
Auctioneers, 6, Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C.2. 
(HOLborn 2078.) 


AMBRIDGE ¥, hour. To let furnished for 
12 months, main part unique medieval 
House; garden on riverside; 2 rec., 3 s 
bathroom, kitchen, electricity, gas, sanitation; 
some help. £400 per annum.—Write, Box 
1652. 
DEVON. Charming Cottage to let in seaside 
village, nr. Salcombe. Well furn.; moder- 
nised. All electric. Oct.-Mar. inc. 2% gns.— 
Box 1650. 








WANTED 


AYRSHIRE, STIRLING AREA OR 
SYMINGTON/LANARKSHIRE DIS- 
TRICT. Wanted to purchase. medium-sized 
Country House with modern equipment, also 
60-100 acres farm land. Converted farmhouse 
would suit if cottages also available.—Reply, 
Box 1660. 


HAaYwarps HEATH, within about 20 
miles. Wanted. high-class Tea Rooms in 
country with cottage in grounds.—Box 1668. 


SUSSEX, HANTS, HERTS, Bucks or 

adjoining counties, not more than 80 miles 
from London. Wanted to purchase by active 
buyer, a small but well equipped Country 
House in nice rural district away from building 
development; either a modern house or old- 
fashioned house well modernised would be 
considered with about 2 or 3 reception, 5-7 
bedrooms and, if possible, 2 bathrooms; must 
have nice grounds with enough land for 
seclusion, say from 5 to 50 acres; cottage for 
gardener would be a definite advantage but 
not essential.—Particulars to Col. G., c/o F. L. 
MERCER & CoO., 40, Piccadilly, W.1. Tel: 
REGent 2481. (Usual commission required.) 


SURREY, SEMI-RURAL LOCALITY. 

Required to purchase at once, modern 
Residence, parquet flooring, central heating 
essential, 4 beds. sufficient.—Details in confi- 
dence to Lincotn & Co., F.V.1., Surveyors, 
83, Manor Road, Wallington, Surrey. WAL- 
lington 6601 (10 lines). (Usual commission 
required.) 


WEST/SOUTH-WEST LONDON (40-80 

miles). Wanted to rent or purchase, 
premises suitable for Boys’ School. 25 bed- 
rooms, 5-6 receptions. Main electricity and 
water. 2-3 cottages, kitchen garden, level 
ground for playing field. Accessible bus, 
church and station.—Rox 1593 


TO LET 


LENGARIFF (near), County Cork. To be 

let furnished for the summer months. 
A delightful small House with 2 double bed- 
rooms, sitting room, kitchen, bathroom, 
“Calor’’ gas, garage. Fishing—use of boat. 
Farm adjoining. 6 gns. per week for long let, 
8 gns. per week for August and September. 
—JACKSON-STops & STAFF, 8, Hanover 
Street, W.1 (MAYfair 3316/7). 


























ENT. To let furnished, comfortable 16th- 

century timbered House, 2 reception, 
6 bedrooms, kitchen, scullery, larder, bath- 
room h. and c., cloakroom h, and ¢. Electri- 
city, main water. Flower and vegetable gar- 
dens, orchard. Garage. Hourly bus services. 
8 gns. a week.—WyatTT, Old Curter’s, Bid- 
denden. 


OTTINGHAMSHIRE. 10 miles south 

of Nottingham, in the centre of Quorn 
country. To let on long or short lease, 
Widmerpool Hall, together with gardens, 
stabling, cowsheds and approximately 70 
acres of grassland if required. Modernised 
Residence with central heating, electricity, all 
conveniences, garages, chauffeur’s flat.—For 
further particulars apply: Messrs. WALKER, 
WALTON & HANSON, Exchange Walk, 
Nottingham. 


COTLAND. Perthshire. Small historical 

Castle (modernised) to let furnished with 
cottage (unfurnished) for 6-8 months. One 
lounge/dining, 4 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, own 
electric light. Esse cooker/water heater. Calor 
gas. 12 acres woodlands; magnificent views. 
—wWrite, Box 1662 

IDMOUTH. Attractive holiday Cottage 

to let for June at 12 gns., July 15 gns., 
August 20 gns. a week. Seven minutes from 
sea. Accommoidation for 8. Garage. All 
modern conveniences.—Apply, Box 1669. 


SOUTH DORSET. Attractive Country 
House, 3 rec., 6 beds., etc. (2) Wiltshire, 
Farmhouse, 4 rec. and 6 beds. The above to 
let furnished.—Apply to WOOLLEY & WALLIs, 
The Castle Auction Market, Salisbury. 


TRURO 5 miles. To let furnished several 
years, Modern House in attractive 
secluded garden fronting Fal Estuary. Five 
bedrooms, 2 reception, telephone, electric. 
Adjacent anchorage.—Box 1663. 


FOR SALE 


AST ESSEX. Medium-size Georgian Resi- 

dence (6-7 bed., 2 bath) of character in 
favoured residential area easily accessible to 
main line station. Main elec. and water, cen- 
tral heating. Secluded grounds of nearly 
3 acres, easily maintained. Gardener’s cottage. 
Garage and other outbuildings. Vac. poss. 
(Ref. 451).—PERCIVAL & TURNER, Sudbury 
(Tel. 2123 and 2838), Suffolk. 
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FOR SALE 


WaYLLSAIRE. For sale privately (for 
A ise as a private residence only), that self- 
contained Residence in Dalmally, Argyllshire, 
knowa as Tne Chalet, adjacent to main road 
to Oban and $ mile from Dalmally Railway 
Station. The accommodation consists of 
3 public rooms, 5 bedrooms, maid’s room, 
bathroom, kitchen with Ideal cooker, and 
scullery, coal and stick house at rear, electric 
light throughout. Moderate-sized garden. 
The whole house as recently been extensively 
redecorated and is in excellent condition. 
Assessed rental £30, Feu duty £10. Occupa- 
tion can be given immediately. Along with 
the said residence will be conveyed a stretch 
of fishings extending for 2 miles eastwards 
from railway bridge over the River Orchy 
along the south bank of the River Orchy 
forming part of the well-known Dalmally beat 
of the River Orchy fishings, together with the 
right to fish from one boat in Loch Awe. 
These fishings are close to and easily accessible 
from the Chalet.—For further particulars and 
cards to view apply: MACANDREW AND 
JENKINS, Soligitors, Inverness. 








BASINGSTOKE AND ALTON (between). 
Lovely House of character in a completely 
unspoiled position with glorious views. Hall 
with cloakroom, 4 reception rooms, kitchen 
with “Aga,’’ 9 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. Gar- 
age for 4, stabling, excellent outbuildings. 
Main water and electricity, central heating, 
modern drainage. Matured gardens, 2 pad- 
docks, in all about 7} acres. Freehold with 
vacant possession, only £10,800.—Particulars 
and photos from GRIBBLE, BooTH & SHEP- 
HERD, Basingstoke (and Yeovil). 


BovaNnemoura (about 8 miles from). 
A modern, detached, architect-designed 
Residence erected in 1939, situate on the 
coast, within 10 minutes golf course. Unin- 
terrupted views of the [.0.W. Hall, cloak- 
room, lounge 22 ft. long, dining room, study, 
domestic offices, 5 bedrooms (3 h. and ¢.), 
central heating throughout. Well-stocked 
garden, frontage 100 ft., depth 200 ft., green- 
house, semi-circular drive. Garage in keeping 
with residence. A really attractive and com- 
fortable property. Recommended. Price 
£7,250 freehold (offers invited). P.2344.— 
Sole Agents. 
Bournemouth, Talbot Woods. An attrac- 
tive compact Residence on this ideal central 
estate. Three bedrooms (all double, 2 h. and 
c.), tile@ bathroom, separate toilet, lounge, 
dining rgom, hall (all oak floors), kitchen with 
breakfast recess, cloakroom, partial central 
heating. Brick garage. Very large garden, 
Sound purchase at £5,750 freehold. E.2576. 
Georgian Residence in the beautiful Dorset 
countryside. Seven bedrooms, bathroom, 
4reception rooms. 13 acres woodland, 2 fields. 
Garage, stabling, etc. Price asked £10,500 
freehold. Q.2104. ap 
Harvey NicHots & Co., Ltp. (of Knights- 
bridge), Auctioneers and Valuers, 120, Com- 
mercial Road, Bournemouth (Tel. 1056). : 
BUCKS. Delightful position in village on 
Yhilterns, with views over four counties. 
Frequent buses to Aylesbury (6 miles). 
A thatched Period Cottage with 3 bedrooms, 
bathroom, lounge (18 ft. x 14 ft.) having 
inglenook fireplace, dining room with similar 
fireplace, kitchenette, etc. Main water, elec- 
tricity and part main drainage. Garage for 
large car and garden of % acre. Vacant pos- 
session on completion. £4,975 freehold.— 
Details from W. Brown & Co., 2, Church 
Street, Aylesbury (Tel. 714). 
BUDLEIGA SALTEATON. Convenient 
position. Detached Residence, 3 reception, 
6 bedrooms, bathroom, lounge-hall, excellent 
offices. All main services. Garage. Well- 
maintained garden. Leasehold.—Apply: J. W. 
PALMER, Estate Agent, Budleigh Salterton. 
Tel. 11 and 23. 


CHANNEL ISLANDS, JERSEY. RUMSEY 
AND Romsey, Country Dept., 111, Old 
Christchurch Road, Bournemouth, have com- 
prehensive register of properties, from £3,000 
as inspected, and details of taxation and 
island statistics. State requirements and 
limit of capital. 

HIPPENHAM (near). Exceptionally 

attractive old-world Residence. Five bed. 
(h. and c.), 4 rec., all modern conveniences, 
central heating. Beautiful grounds, the whole 
in perfect condition. Price £5,750. Posses- 
sion.—For further particulars apply to K. 
JACKSON-BEESTON, Estate Offices, Allestree, 
Derby (Tel.: Derby 57612). eee 

UILDFORD. A Residence of exceptional 

quality and character in one of the most 
sought-after positions within 15 minutes’ walk 
of Guildford High Street. Standing in one 
acre of matured and secluded garden, the 
property affords 6 bedrooms (all on one floor), 
3 fine large reception rooms, including oak- 
panelled lounge 20 ft. square, thoroughly 
labour-saving domestic offices, 2 bathrooms. 
Double garage, tennis court, greenhouse, etc. 
Freehold £9,750.—Recommended by MOORE 
AND Co., Auctioneers, Carshalton. Tel: 
WALlington 2606. (Folio 7452/19). 
HERSTMONCEUX, SUSSEX, about 

10 miles north of Eastbourne, on high 

ground and enjoying lovely views. A unique 
one-floor Residence with 4 principal bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms, lounge and 2 reception rooms, 
excellent offices and staff accommodation. 
Garage for 2 cars. Main water, electricity and 
drainage. Central heating. Grounds of about 
6 acres include two paddocks and a fine old 
Sussex barn. Freehold £7,000.—Sole Agent: 
EDGAR HORN, F.A.1., 47, Cornfield Road, 
Eastbourne. 

ENSINGTON. 5 mins. Gloucester Road 

Station. Five excellent attractive Flats, 
2 furnished. Vacant possession of 2. Lease 
35 years. Ground rent £36. Price £12,500 
with furniture and fittings —Box 1661. 























EATHERHEAD, SURAZY. A Detached 

Residence in excellent condition, very 
well fitted with large light rooms, close to 
buses, shops and station. Three reception, 
breakfast room, kitchen, 4 main bedrooms 
and 2 secondary bedrooms, bathroom, w.c. 
All main services. Garage. Matured garden. 
For sale freehold with vacant possession.— 
Apply: CHAS. OSENTON & Co. (W. L. LAMDEN, 
F.A.I.), Leatherhead 3001 or Ashtead 2382. 








MAIDSTONE (near). London 38 miles. 
Gentleman’s Period Residence close to 
Kentish village. Three reception, 5 bedrooms, 
2 dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms, well appointed 
domestic offices and servants’ rooms, central 
heating. Garage and stable block, all in 
excellent condition. Carefully maintained and 
laid out grounds extending in all to about 
11 acres. Illustrated brochure available. 


Herne Bay. Attractive Detached Residence 
close to sea front and shopping centre. Three 
rec., 4 beds., bath., sep. w.c. Attractive 
gardens. Fast train service to London. Free- 
hold. Vac. poss. £3,800. 


Kent. In the heart of the Weald, Maidstone 
9 miles, Ashford 8 miles. Substantial Country 
Residence in excellent condition. Five bed- 
rooms, 3 reception, 2 baths., modern domestic 
Offices, brick and tile stable block and other 
outbuildings. Grounds including paddock and 
orchard extending to about 4 acres. Freehold. 
Vac. poss. £7,000. 


For particulars of the above and of numerous 
other substantial country residences through- 
out Kent apply to the Agents: W. E. R. 
RANDALL & Sons, Chartered Surveyors, 
23, Railway Street, Chatham, Kent (Tel. 3203). 





EW FOREST. In one of the most delight- 

ful situations in the Forest, 2 miles from 
Bramshaw, 4$ from Lyndhurst, 11 from 
Southampton, 14 from Salisbury and 20 miles 
from Bournemouth. Attractive old Country 
Residence, 4 reception, 6 bed and dressing 
rooms, 2 attics, bathroom, domestic offices. 
Garage, stabling, charming grounds, elec-* 
tricity. For sale with or without 30 acres of 
land. Vacant possession of residence. 
Details from Sole Agents: Messrs. WOOLLEY 
AND WALLIS, The Castle Auction Mart, 
Salisbury, and at Romsey and Ringwood, 
Hants. 








URAL BERKS. 300 ft. above sea level. 
Reading about 5 miles. Delightful small 
Residential Estate of 35 acres including two 
cottages and small farmery, superb Tudor- 
style residence, 9 prin. beds., oak-panelled 
hall, 3 charming rec.; all services; telephone; 
magnificent gardens. Reputed to be one of 
the best properties in the country. Small T.T. 
Guernsey herd; pigs and poultry probably at 
valuation if required. Strongly recommended. 
—Further details from CHRISTOPHER ROW- 
LAND & Cox, Henley-on-Thames (Tel. 466). 





USSEX SUNNY COAST. FAIRLIGHT. 
Inexpensive of upkeep, in a commanding 
position with really delightful views of pas- 
toral country, English Channel beyond, Sussex 
farmhouse-style Residence (1937), designed to 
get maximum sun. Three reception rooms, 
5 bedrooms, bathroom, garage. 12 acres with 
pleasure and kitchen garden, but mostly in 
natural state. Main electricity, good water 
supply, telephone.—Price and full particulars 
from Sole Agents: JOHN Bray & Sons, 11, 
Warrior Square, St. Leonards-on-Sea (Hastings 


31: 





ALTON-ON-THAMES. Attractive 
Detached Tudor House, two floors, park- 
land, beautifully kept grounds 2} acres. 
Convenient for station, shops, buses, ete. Two 
reception, 5 bedrooms, separate maid’s quar- 
ters, all modern conveniences. Garage 2 cars. 
Freehold.—Apply, Walton 119. 


WARLINGHAM, SURREY. Situated in 

glorious semi-rural surroundings in the 
Surrey hills, a desirable Family Residence 
enjoying lovely views and having such features 
as complete central heating and wash basins 
in all bedrooms. The property has recently 
been redecorated throughout and its spacious 
and well-planned accommodation is designed 
for easy maintenance with the minimum of 
domestic help. The accommodation comprises 
large entrance hall, extensive lounge with 
parquet flooring, spacious dining room, 
morning room, fully tiled domestic offices, 
5 double bedrooms and dressing room, fully 
fitted bathroom. 2 acres of pleasure gardens 
including tennis court. Greenhouse, garage. 
Price £6,500 freehold (Folio 3316).—For 
details of this and many similar properties, 
write or "phone LINCOLN & CoO., F.V.1., Sur- 
veyors, 83, Manor Road, Wallington, Surrey 
WALIlington 6601 (10 lines), 








WeEatD OF KENT. A gem of the Tudor 

period. Country Cottage. Main elec- 
tricity. Good estate water. Four beds., 
2 bath., 3 reception, annexe building bed and 
living room. Barn and buildings. Lovely old- 
world gardens. 20 acres. Vac. poss. Freehold 
£10,000.—Apply: HATCH & WATERMAN, Land 
Agents, Tenterden, Kent. 








WEST COUNTRY. An old-world Hotel. 

38 bedrooms, 9 bathrooms, 3 lounges, 
dining room, billiard room, ballroom, various 
outbuildings and 28 acres charming grounds: 
fully furnished as going concern; most unique 
property in every respect. Reasonable offers 
invited. Within a few miles of Bath Spa City, 
delightfully situated. For disposal owing to 
health and age of resident owner. Great 
scope for development. Freehold and £7/10/- 
per year. Excellent spring water and cesspit 
drainage.—FRAMPTON BAKER & CO., owner’s 
agents, Manvers House, Manvers Street, Bath. 
*Phone 3352. 


EST SUFFOLK. An unusually attrac- 

tive Residential and Dairy Agricultural 
Estate in this favoured district. Charming 
Georgian Residence, 3 rec., 4 principal bed., 
2 staff bed., 2 bathrooms, modern domestic 
offices including tiled kitcnen. ‘'wo sets farm 
buildings with model dairy plant, newly 
erected cowhouse for 63 cows replete with 
every detail, including fluorescent lighting. 
Four-unit Gascoigne auto releaser combine 
milker. Silo storage. Covered yards. Twelve 
good cottages, 10 let to service tenants. Main 
electricity laid on to house, buildings and 
cottages. 422 acres of fertile, tender, heavy 
land including 97 acres of well-watered pas- 
tures. This estate has been highly developed 
for dairying purposes, and is one of the best 
equipped in the Eastern Counties. Vacant 
possession on completion. Price £42,500.— 
Particulars: R. C. KNIGHT & SONS, Stow- 
market (Tel. 384/5). 


ESTATE AGENTS 


ADAMs, RENCH & WRIGHT, 14, Poole 
Hill, Bournemouth. Country Office, 
Blandford Road, Broadstone (Tel. 666), 
Dorset, and at Poole and Swanage (6 offices), 
Full illustrated particulars of suitable proper- 
ties sent on receipt of requirements. Week- 
end viewing by appointment. _ : rae: 
“ AGENTS FOR THE SOUTH,” Proper- 
ties available and required. Valuations, 
sales, management.—CuRTIS & WATSON, 
Alton, Hants. Tel. 2261. a ae 
NGQMERING AND DISTRICT. For 
Coastal and Country Properties for Sale 
and to Let.—ScorTtT-SMITH & Co., Angmering, 
Sussex. Tel: Rustington 636. 
ARE YOU INTERESTED IN IRELAND? 
If so, TOWN AND COUNTRY ESTATES, 
IRELAND, 21, Shepherd St., Mayfair, London, 
W.1 (GROsvenor 1873), invite your inquiries 
for Residences, Residential Farms and 
Sporting Estates, as well as Investments. Full 
details will be supplied free on application and 
leaves you under no obligation. Should you 
be going to Eire shortly, our Dublin office will 
gladly book your hotel or car for you. 























SHTEAD, LEATHERHEAD AND 
DISTRICT. CHAS. OSENTON & CO, 


(W. L. LAMDEN, F.A.I.), Members of the Char- 
tered Auctioneers and Estate Agents Institute, 
36, North Street, Leatherhead (Tel. 3001/2), 
96, The Street, Ashtead (Tel: Ashtead 2382). 
ATH AND WEST OF ENGLAND. 
Fortt, Hatt & BILLINGS for details of 
all available properties in Somerset, Wilts 
and Gloucester. Country Estates, Residences 
and Farms, Town Houses.—Agency Offices: 
3, Burton Street, Bath. Tel. 4268. 
ATTLE OR BEXHILL. Properties avail- 
able and required. Valuations, Sales, 
Management.—Burstow & HEWITT (Tel: 
Battle 21 and Bexhill 522). Established 1790. 
BERKS, BUCKS AND OXON. GIDDY 
AND GippyY, Maidenhead (Tel: 54), Sunning- 
dale (Tel: Ascot 73), Windsor (Tel: 73), 
Slough (Tel: 20048), Gerrards Cross (Tel: 3987) 
ERKS AND SURROUNDING COUN- 
TIES. Town and Country Properties of 
all types.—MARTIN & POLE, 23, Market Place, 
Reading (Tel. 3378), also at Caversham and 
Wokingham (incorporating WaTTs & Son). 
Bucks. Details of Residential Properties 
now available on application to HETHER- 
INGTON & SECRETT, F.A.1., Estate Offices, 
Beaconsfield (Tel. 249), and Gerrards Cross 
(Tel. 2094), and at. London, W.5. 
ENTRAL EAST ANGLIA. Agents: 
PERCIVAL & TURNER, Sudbury, Suffolk. 
ONSULT Marcus KING@, F.A.1., of Cray- 
ford, Kent, specialist in Sales, Surveys, 
and Valuations. Tel: Bexleyheath 3333. 


























CoOTSWOLbDs, also Berks, Oxon and Wilts. 

HOBBS & CHAMBERS, The Land Agents, 
Estate Agents and Auctioneers, Cirencester 
(Tel. 838 and 63), Faringdon (Tel. 2113). 
CROYDON AND DISTRICT. Property 

available and wanted. Valuations for 
Probate. Property management a speciality. 
—W. Aston & Co. (L. A. ASTON, J.P., 
F.A.L.P.A.), Station Approach, Thornton 
Heath, Surrey. Tel: THO. 1028. 














DEVON AND CORNWALL. For personal 
service whether buying or selling: 
STUART HEPBURN, F.V.A., Chudleigh, Devon. 
EVON and 8.W. COUNTIES. For 
Selected List of PROPERTIES.—R1ppon 
BOSWELL & CoO., F.A.I., Exeter. Tel. 3204. 
ORSET AND WEST HANTS. The 
Specialist Agents for country properties 
in these areas, including the rural district 
near Bournemouth, are Messrs. TWEEDALE 
AND RILEY, F.A.L.P.A., who have offices at 
Wimborne and Ferndown, Dorset, and 
Christchurch and New Milton, Hants. 




















ORSET, EAST DEVON, HANTS and 

nearby counties. Disposals of private 
property, farms negotiated by RUMSEY AND 
RUMSEY, Country Department, 111, Old 
Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 


ESSEx AND SUFFOLK. Country proper- 
ties.—C. M. STANFORD & Son, Colchester 
(’Phone 3165). 
SSEX. DOUGLAS ALLEN & CoO., F.A.L. 
Surveyors and Valuers. Properties 
Sale in Town, Country and Seaside positions. 
Vendors and Purchasers are invited to contact 
Head Office: 40-424, Woodford Avenue, Gants 
Hill, Ilford (VALentine 7300-6454): 6, Cliff 
Town Road, Southend-on-Sea (Southend 
49823); 813, London Road, Westcliff-on-Sea 
(Leigh 77256); 2187 Leigh Road, Leigh-on- 
Sea (Leigh 78709); 20, High Street, Barking- 
side (VALentine 4130); 9, Station Road, Up- 
minster (Upminster 2333). 
W. STUTTER & PARTNERS, LTD., 
* Lloyds Bank Chambers, 55, Corn Street, 
Bristol, 1. Specialist Advice on Estate Duties, 
Settlements, Life Interests and Reversions, 
Capital Annuities, etc. 

















OR the DISPOSAL or PURCHASE of 
PROPERTY in the SOUTH-WESTERN 
COUNTIES, whether Cottage, Mansion, Farm 
or Hotel, the PERSONAL SERVICE of 
GRIBBLE, BOOTH & SHEPHERD, F.A.L.P.A., is 
readily available. "Phone: 434, Yeovil, Somer- 
set, or 166, Basingstoke, Hants. 
RELAND. BatrersBy & Co., Estate 
Agents (Established 1815), F.A.1., 39, West- 
moriand Street, Dublin, invite inquiries from 
persons desirous of purchasing Sporting 
Properties and Residential Farmlands in 
{reland. Details free on application. 
RISH Sporting Properties, City Investments, 
{states managed, Factories, Hotels, etc.— 
All vendors and purchasers of properties 
Should consult STOKES & QUIRKE, Auctioneers 
and Valuers, who have a large clientele on 
their books. Valuations made for Probate, 
Fire Assessing, Insurance, etc. At 33, Kildare 
Street, Dublin; also at 9, Sarsfield Street, 
Clonmel, and Fethard, Co. Tipperary. 


pSte OF WIGHT. For town and country 
properties, houses, hotels, etc., apply: 








GROUNDSELLS, Estate Agents, Newport, 
Wight (Tel. 2171). Pre 
KENT AND SUSSEX BORDERS.— 


BRACKETT & SONS, 27-29, High Street, 
Tunbridge Wells. Tel. 1153. 








ANDOWNERS are reminded by the 
VALUERS, SURVEYORS AND ESTATE 
AGENTS’ ASSOCIATION, LTD. (designatory let- 
ters F.V.A. and A.V.A.), 3 and 4, Clement’s Inn, 
W.C.2, that claims under the T. & C.P. Act, 
1947, must be lodged by June 30 next. 
IDLAND COUNTIES. Warwickshire, 
Leicestershire, Northants. For available 
Houses, Estates and Farms, apply: FARREN’S, 
Land Agents, Rugby. 
ID-SUSSEX. For available Properties in 
Sussex.—BRADLEY & VAUGHAN, F.A.L, 
Estate Agents, Haywards Heath. Tel. 91. 
ORTHERN COUNTIES. Surveyors, 
Valuers and Auctioneers with over 35 
years’ exceptional experience.—B. W. BELTON 
AND COMPANY, LTD., 2, Park Square, Leeds 1. 
Tel. 27757. 
NORTH DEVON. Westward Ho! Bideford 
and North Devon generally. Particulars 
of Furnished or Unfurnished RESIDENCES, 
ESTATES and FARMS of BLACKMOREs, 
Bideford, Devon. 
HERTS AND BORDERS. GEORGE 
* JACKSON & SON, of Hitchin (Est. 1846), 
Chartered Surveyors, Estate Agents and 
Auctioneers. Residential and Agricultural 
Properties. Sales, Surveys and Valuations. 
Tel. 18. And at Stevenage (Tel. 184). 














ORTH SOMERSET. ALONZO DAWEs, 

Son & HODDELL, F.A.1., F.A.L.P.A. (Est. 
1865), Clevedon, specialising in Seaside and 
Country Residences; also Agricultural Pro- 
perties, for this favoured district. Selected 
partics. and ‘“*Homefinder’’ on request. 

ORTH SURREY. Modern properties 

situated within daily reach of London, 
yet on verge of Green Belt. Detailed lists 
of available Houses and Bungalows sent upon 
receipt of your requirements. Prices range 
from £2,500 to £6,000.—WESTLAND AND 
Co., 28, Broadway, Stoneleigh, Ewell. Tel: 
EWEI! 5186/7/8. 





Houses 
wanted and for sale. Valuations and 
Reports of all classes of Heritable Property. 
—F. F. BRADSHAW, Land Agent, Hay Lodge, 
Nairn (357). 
HROPSHIRE, Border counties and North 
Wales. For Residences, Farms, etc., write 
the principal Agents: HALL, WATERIDGE AND 
OWEN, LTD., Shrewsbury. Tel. 2081. 
LEICESTERSHIRE AND BORDERS. 
* HOLLOWAY, PRICE & Co., of Market 
Harborough (Est. 1809), Auetioneers, Sur- 
veyors, Land and Estate Agents (Tel. 2411). 
SOMERSET AND ADJOINING COUN- 
TIES. LALONDE Bros. & PARHAM, 18, 
Boulevard, Weston-super-Mare (Tel. 84, three 
lines), and 64, Queen’s Road, Bristol (Tel. 
21331, three lines). Seaside and Country Resi- 
dential Properties, Farms and Small Holdings. 











SOMERSET, DORSET, DEVON. For 
details of all available Residential Agri- 
cultural Properties consult R. B. TAYLOR 
AND Sons, 16, Princes St., Yeovil (Tel. 817-8), 
and at Sherborne and Bridgwater. Principal 
Agents for the South-Western Counties. 
OUTHERN ENGLAND. MESSENGER, 
MORGAN & MAY, Chartered Surveyors and 
Land Agents, 8, Quarry Street, Guildford, 
Sales of Estates, Farms and Country Houses, 
URREY. Property in all parts of the 
County.—W. K. Moore & Co., Surveyors 
Carshalton. Tel: WALlington 5577 (4 lines). 
USSEX AND ADJOINING COUNTIES- 
JARVIS & Co., of Haywards Heath, special- 
ise in Hiz! ¢:lass Residences and F states, many 
of which are solely in their hands. Tel. 700. 
USSEX. For Seaside and Country Proper- 
ties in all parts of the County, apply 
WILLIAM WILLETT, LTD., 52, Church Road, 
Hove (Tel: Hove 4055). Head Office: Sloane 
Square, S.W.1. 
WwW ESTERN COUNTIES. (CHAMBERLAINE- 
BROTHERS & HARRISON, 1, Imperial 
Square, Cheltenham (Tel. 53439), 42, Castle 
Street, Shrewsbury (Tel. 2061). (“THE 
AGENTS FOR THE WEST.’’) 
Witts, HANTS AND DORSET. 
Specialists for the Sale of all Town and 
Country Properties in this area.—MYDDELTON 
AND MAJOR, F.A.1., Estate Agents, 49, High 
Street, Salisbury. 
J. TOLLEY & HILL (Est. 1902) 
* undertake the collection of rents and 
management of town and country estates. 
Consult us: 58, Baldwin Street, Bristol. 
ORKSHIRE. Warp, Ray « Co., Midland 
Bank Chambers, Shipley. Property 
Specialists, Valuers, Auctioneers and Land 
Agents. Tel.: Shipley 51234 (3 lines). 
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‘PRUHT’ is praised 
at parties 


RUHT—which, by the way, is pronounced *‘ Proot ’—is 

also pronounced excellent by everyone who tries it. At 
every kind of festive occasion, Pruht gets wholehearted 
applause. Its primary function is as an aperitif, but the 
general view is that whether you drink Pruht before meals, 
after meals, or between meals because you just happen to 
feel that way, it’s a truly delightful drink. Your wine 
merchant stocks Pruht ; the price is twenty-seven shillings, 
and it’s very very good value. 







‘PRUHT”’ is a Praiseworthy Potion 


Rawlings & Sons (London) Ltd. 


1949 


gt MARK: NORWAY - SWEDEN: DENMARK: NORW4, 


For aq wound 2 


a 
j 


N30 






PLAN YOUR HOLIDAY 
NOW... 


Scandinavia offers every possi- 
ble holiday enjoyment in 
exhilarating air and glorious 
sunshine—excellent food, hos- 
pitable people. Make the most 
of your vacation by flying—no 
fuss, no queueing. Remember, 
Scandinavia is only a few hours 
away by Air. 


Full details and brochure 
from your usual Travel Agency 





FLY 





SCANDINAVIAN AIRLINES SYSTEM 
185, Regent Street, London, W.I., 
also Prestwick, Ayrshire, Scotland. 


WAY: DENMARK »- NORWAY » SWEDEN + DENMARK -NORWAY = SWEDEN 
CIMS + AVMYON: MYVWNIG-NIGIMS:AVMYON: MYYNNGC- 


“ON . WUYWN3G-N303MS-AYMYON-MYVWNAQ>®” 








The 


Pity about 
young Arnold... 





‘ The plans his Dad had for him! 
But, instead of going away to school and 
*varsity, the lad was sweeping floors and packing 
parcels not long after his father died. Old 
Dr. Armstrong did his best—he was trustee of 
the estate. But an overworked doctor with 
little or no financial judgment is not an ideal 
trustee. The estate shrank seriously, and that 
put paid to young Arnold’s chances. Wise 
trusteeship could have changed that boy’s 
whole life...’ 





The cost of expert trusteeship through the ‘ General ’ Trus- 
tee Department is very small. The benefits may make all 
the difference to the well-being of your dependants. Find 


Peace of mind 


costs 
out more about this way to ensure permanent, reliable 


very tthe administration of your estate—send the coupon. 





r Executor and Bey 
[ Please send me full particulars oT | General 


. ship services 
se ACCIDENT FIRE & LIFE 
NAME ASSURANCE CORPORATION LTD, 
| ADDRESS ; Trustee Department 
4 od General Buildings, Aldwych 


London, W.C.2 





FAMOUS ALSO FOR ALL CLASSES OF INSURANCE 








FOR 
RAINWEAR 
& SPORTSWEAR 


The best material of its kind, 
giving warmth without weight, 


CERTIFIED BY 
THE VENTILE FABRICS 


and weather protection as well. 








(Registered.) 


A MEMBER OF THE 1947 BRITISH RYDER 
CUP GOLF TEAM WRITES: 


“These garments were severely tested during our stay in 

Portland, Oregon. We had torrential rain for a full week’s 

golf, and | had the satisfaction of being snug and dry at the 

end of each round, which occupied about four hours. In short, 

to stand up to such conditions and remain perfectly waterproof 
stamps it as an excellent line in golf wear.”’ 


(Original can be inspected.) 


In case of difficulty in obtaining supplies please write to the 
Secretary at the above address. 


LOOK FOR THE ** VENTILE ” LABEL 





















A PASSENGER LIFT 
IN YOUR OWN HOME! 


Specially designed for private residences, 
the Home Lift operates from an ordinary 
power point. Builders’ work required is 
negligible and running costs are very low. The 
| Home Lift is easily operated by an invalid. 


Sole manufacturers under licence in the U.K. : 


HAMMOND gCHAMPHESS 


GNOME HOUSE, BLACKHORSE LANE, WALTHAMSTOW, 
LONDON, E.17. TELEPHONE: LARKSWOOD 107! 





Ps 
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BOTTLE FISH 


More than 250 years ago COTTON wrote in 

Part Il of “* The Compleat Angler ’’ :— 

Viator :—I, marry, Sir, this glass of good Sack 
has refreshed me, and I'll make as bold 
with your meat, for the trout has got me a 
good stomach. 


Sherry, or Sack, the old-time name for Sherry, 
has somehow always been connected with 
angling and Anglers. Perhaps because Anglers 
are good fellows and Sherry is a good wine. 


Messrs. WILLIAMS & HUMBERT LTD., 
of Spain and London, the well-known Shippers 
of Sherries, will send ONE BOTTLE OF 
FINE OLD “DRY SACK” SHERRY 
(the old-fashioned Sherry in the old-fashioned 
bottle), to any angler who can testify that he 
has caught in the British Isles during 1949 a 
specimen of any of the following fish of the 
weight of or exceeding the weight bracketed 
against the fish in question and by the 
method specified :— 








SALMON - - - (30 Ibs.) On 
BROWN TROUT (4 Ibs.) artificial 
SEA TROUT- - (8 Ibs.) fly. 


Applications should be made to the Secretary of Williams and Humbert, Ltd., 
Walsingham House, Seething Lane, London, E.C.3, stating name of captor 
and full address, description and weight of fish, place and date of capture, 
and the application must be endorsed by a reliable witness. 


PLEASE WRITE DISTINCTLY IN BLOCK CAPITALS 








5473 ft. above sea. 


Bernese Oberland—Switzerland 
The ideal SUMMER holiday resort : 


facing Eiger, Monch and Jungfrau, the most impressive 
Mountains. 


The famous WINTER-SPORTS centre 


Perfect ski-ing, skating and curling. 
Season from Xmas to Easter. 


Headquarters of the Kandahar Ski-Club. 
M U R R E N where a little money 
goes a long way ! 
* 


For fifty pounds you can spend one month at Mirren 











in SUMMER, or three weeks in WINTER, tips included. 


In Winter you will enjoy free use of Ice-Rink and 

SKI-SCHOOL, tickets for three weeks on SKI-LIFT and 

SPORTS-RAILWAYS, hire of sports outfit, and dispose of 
10 to 13 frances a day for drinks, baths, etc. 


15th A.K. RACE MARCH 10th-12th, 1950. 
Mirren in full swing ! 














































ABDULLA 
No. 7 


A larger, finer cigarette for 
the Virginia smoker 


20 for 3/10 ELD 


<3 
\: 
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BY APPOINTMENT 
SCOTCH WHISKY DISTILLERS 
TO H.M. KING GEORGE VI 


WM. SANDERSON & SON. LTD., LEITH 





Wm. Sanderson & Son, Ltd., Quality Street, Leith and Bath House, Piccadilly, London 
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TAILORED IN 


FEATURING ‘BIASCYE' PATENT ARMHOLE 





COUNTRY LIFE 


Vol. CV No. 2730 MAY 13, 1949 





Pearl Freeman 


MISS ANN MALLET ~ 


Miss Ann Mallet is the daughter of Sir Victor Mallet, British Ambassador in Rome, and Lady Mallet 
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MARGINAL FARMING 


ITH some reluctance the Minister of 
V \ Agriculture has brought forward proposals 
for assisting the reclamation in England 
and Wales of land on the margin of cultivation. 
A scheme in much the same terms has been 
operating in Scotland for five years, but south 
of the Border the upland farmers who do not 
qualify for assistance under the Hill Farming 
Act have been left to their own devices. The 
purpose of the Order which has now been made 
is “to encourage increased food production on 
farms which for physical or deep-seated econo- 
mic reasons are financially relatively depressed 
and for the needs of which the general farm 
price schedules do not fully provide.” 

The Minister has not yet made clear how 
the new scheme will operate, but he has taken 
powers to provide supplies and services at half 
the normal charge in approved cases. The 
farmer will presumably prepare a reclamation 
scheme and get the approval of the county 
agricultural executive committee, who can then 
recommend the scheme for assistance, which 
may be at any proportion up to half of the 
estimated cost. But the reclamation of derelict 
land is ruled out “except in special circum- 


stances according to the discretion of the 
Minister;’’ so presumably the land must be 


farmed in some way and capable of yielding 
more food if substantial reclamation work, such 
as ploughing, liming and re-seeding to establish 
better grasses and fencing to ensure proper 
stocking with cattle and sheep, is carried out. 

There are at least five million acres of 
uplands in this category, and it will be interest- 
ing to know what financial provision the Minis- 
try of Agriculture has obtained from the 
Treasury. The outlay in reclamation may well 
average £20 an acre, and if only one quarter is 
to be met from public funds the bill would run 
into several million pounds. At least half the 
cost will fall on the occupier, so extravagant 
schemes are not likely to be put forward. It 
seems a mistake to limit this help to the occupier 
and rule out the landowner, who with some 
assistance would be willing to finance reclama- 
tion of land which is let to tenants. Much of 
this work would really be in the nature of capital 
improvements. 

The townsman who is a food consumer and 
taxpayer will want to know if the investment of 
considerable sums in raising the capacity of 
marginal land is likely to increase the quantity 
of meat which can be produced at reasonable 
cost. At the present time home-killed meat is 
costing about twice the price paid for imported 
beef and mutton. It must be the concern of the 
county committees who administer this new 
scheme to watch the economic returns likely to 
be obtained. If the expenditure of up to £10 an 
acre from public funds will bring into profitable 
production land that is now yielding almost 
nothing the investment will be justified, assum- 
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ing, as we must, that meat wil! remain a scarce 
commodity for some years to come. But it will 
be prudent for the Ministry to insist on the 
most careful scrutiny of every scheme. 


CONCESSIONS FOR IMPORTANT HOUSES 


HE consensus of evidence being given to 

the Committee appointed by the Govern- 
ment on Houses of National Importance 
appears to be emphasising that their owners 
should be recognised as performing a national 
service in maintaining them and showing them 
to the public. There must be a limit, both in 
quality and quantity, to places administered by 
the National Trust, while, as between private 
and public maintenance, obviously private 
maintenance is the more economical]. Also it 
preserves the atmosphere of continuous family 
occupation which gives irreplaceable life to 
what would otherwise become museums or 
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ENGLAND IN PARADISE 


H to believe 

England is waiting . . . 

Her tiny fields unrolled in emerald gauze 
And spring birds mating. 

Heaven mirroring home, 

Climate and weather! 

The sumptuous vain and rainbows laid on 
Like a feather. [skylines 
Oh, calculation sweet 

For lives concluding : 

A future sure in English woods where 
Leaves and birds ave brooding ! 
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hostels. The Central Landowners’ Association 
was among the witnesses who therefore recom- 
mended remission of taxation on income from 
entrance fees and on the ascertained cost of 
efficient upkeep. Under this head, moreover, 
should be included the cost of insurance, 
lighting, heating, cleaning, restoration and dis- 
play, including in some cases the garden. To 
qualify for such relief, a place would need to 
satisfy certain standards of architecture or 
contents. Clearly the Committee is concerned 
to encourage the retention of historic contents. 
This would be ensured by scheduling contents of 
national importance for exemption from death 
duties, and by this qualification being broadly 
interpreted. The deduction from capital liable 
to death duties of the amount yielding the 
income required for upkeep (above that from 
entrance fees) would go yet further to ensuring 
the maintenance of houses of national impor- 
tance, at a much less cost to the nation than if 
the State became directly or indirectly respon- 
sible for them. 


THE ABERCROMBIE PLAN 


HAT is happening to the proposals of the 

famous County of London Plan prepared by 
Sir Patrick Abercrombie and Mr. J. H. Forshaw 
in 1943? Until the detailed proposals which 
the L.C.C. must submit to the Ministry of Town 
and Country Planning by 1951 are completed 
and approved, they remain a closely guarded 
secret. How far, however, are they now likely 
to correspond even with the main recommenda- 
tions of the overall Plan which, according to the 
L.C.C., is still the basis on which the Council is 
working? In the May issue of the Architectural 
Review these questions are examined in a 
“Progress Report’’ prepared by Aileen Tatton- 
Brown which endorses the verdict that ‘“‘ With 
the London Plans before us we are walking 
backwards.’’ What of the proposed decentralisa- 
tion of 6,600,000 people and of all industry 
apart from the semi-domestic type? The popu- 
lation of the Greater London Area has almost 
regained its pre-war total and exceeds the 
Abercrombie target by 700,000; the L.C.C. 
housing department has 150,000 families on its 
waiting-list. Why does London’s population 
continue to grow? The answer given by Miss 
Tatton-Brown is that controls of industry are 
being defeated because extension is the cheapest 
form of industrial expansion, and it is impossible 
for the licensing authority to keep an accurate 
check upon it. 


OPEN SPACES 

HAT is to be said of open spaces? Beyond 

the L.C.C. boundaries the new housing 
estates of the L.C.C. already sanctioned by the 
Ministry of Town and Country Planning will ab- 
sorb 7,000 acres. The Ministry has announced 
that there will be no more big L.C.C. estates in the 
Green Belt. But if the population increase— 
already estimated at 100,000 per annum—con 
tinues, it is doubtful if the dam will hold. Mean- 
while the pressure on the L.C.C. to acquire and 
build on every private open space in the county 
grows, and results in such spurious plans as that 
to redevelop Campden Hill at a density of 200 
persons to the acre, while pretending that a 
private open space is thereby being made 
available to the public. Open spaces are now 
being built on in central London at high densities 
while astonishingly low densities are being 
worked to in outer areas where open space 
abounds. It sounds better, politically, says Miss 
Tatton-Brown, to say “houses first,’’ but it does 
not really make sense. If the standards set by 
the London Plan cannot be realised because the 
building of London’s new towns has had to be 
abandoned in all but name, it would be more 
satisfactory as well as more honest to publish 
the facts. 


THE THAMES CONCERT HALL 

HE designs issued of the London County 

Council’s concert hall on the South Bank 
suggest that its internal arrangement and con- 
struction will be both impressive and efficient. 
A great foyer, entered from Belvedere Road, 
runs beneath the entire building. The audi- 
torium of the main concert hall, holding 3,000, 
(in addition to a smaller one for 750) is banked 
up over this, with its back to the river front, 
which is devoted to restaurants and promen- 
ades. Acoustic experts have studied and 
approved its qualities, not least in keeping out 
the noise of trains on Hungerford Bridge a few 
feet away. It is claimed that this problem will 
be overcome, as it was at Broadcasting House, 
by making the auditorium a self-contained 
concrete structure contained by a protective 
envelope within the outer skin of the exterior. 
Mr. Robert Matthew, the Council architect, and 
Dr. J. L. Martin have produced a remarkable 
design in a remarkably short time. The eleva- 
tions, to be faced with Portland stone, express 
the lucid internal arrangements with boldness 
and simplicity, without being glaringly modern- 
ist or picturesquely period. But it is not asking 
for adventitious ornament to express the hope 
that, before it is too late, the north-facing river 
front may be recast into somewhat more 
dramatic form, in view of its occupying the 
most spectacular site in London, At present, 
though monumentally sane, it can be criticised 
as uninspiring. 


THE CRITIC AND THE CROCK 

HE case of Signor George de Chirico, a 

hundred of whose recent paintings figure in 
the Royal Society of British Artists Exhibition 
in Suffolk Street, is curious. Well known as a 
survéaliste of charm and imagination, he has 
stopped short and reverted to Renaissance 
tradition at about the point that it had reached 
in the mid-17th century. He has proclaimed his 
conversion in a paper to the Royal Society of 
Arts, in which he castigated all developments 
during the past hundred years as unscrupulous 
bluffing, organised to conceal incompetence, and 
asserted the only course for true art to be the 
recovery of pictorial tradition and_ skill. 
“Spirituality,’’ by which de Chirico seems to 
mean sensibility and imagination, is especially 
to be shunned. The work that he has produced 
under this conviction varies between meticulous 
realism and picturesque pastiche of classical 
Baroque. But it is less curious than the process 
that has apparently devalued for him the 
iridescent world discovered by the Impression- 
ists, the substantiality of Cézanne, and the 
intensity of Van Gogh, not to mention the 
genuine contributions to perception of many 
others since. There is no doubt much confusion 
in modern art. But what reactionists seem not 
to admit is that science and its techniques, by 
taking over the fields of representation and 
statement, force artists to explore the realms of 
imaginative perception, where a few find for us 
crocks of gold. 
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“HE many people who complain about the 
"| quality of the eggs with which they are 
supplied, and which are often of such anti- 
quity that the window has to be opened to let 
in some fresh air after the cracking of the shell 
at breakfast-time, may be surprised to hear of 
the extremely high standard that is demanded 
at the various egg-packing stations where the 
home product is collected and most carefully 
tested and scrutinised before being issued to the 
public. At the present time, with every old hen 
and pullet in the land doing her utmost in the 
nest-boxes, the number of eggs that go to the 
packing stations in the country districts each 
week is very considerable, and every one of these 
is so carefully examined for size, cracks, age and 
dirty shell that it is remarkable that one never 
hears of anyone obtaining a ration egg that is 
really up to the new-laid standard of other days, 
when one could buy eggs by the dozen in any 
shop. In the district in which I live there are 
probably more poultrymen than in any other 
part of England, and the local egg output must 
be ample for the whole population of the area. 
Those who plan the future destination of the 
egg, however, apparently suffer from the same 
complex as those who deal with our fish, and 
have a fixed belief that perishable food-stuffs 
should travel the length and breadth of Great 
Britain in a leisurely manner before they are 
issued to the public. 
* ms * 
“HIS idea of despatching eggs and fish on 
long journeys to improve their condition 
may be a “‘hang-over’”’ from those far-off days 
when the Royal Horse Artillery used to arrange 
for the madeira that they drank in their messes 
to make the voyage to India and back to give 
it its perfect bouquet and flavour. Perhaps some 
of the Horse Gunner readers of CouNTRY LIFE 
can supply the correct story connected with this, 
but I believe the idea originated in the days of 
sail, when a cask of this wine that was sent 
round the Cape of Good Hope to India arrived 
at its destination after the battery to which it 
was despatched had returned to England. When 
the madeira was eventually received by the 
battery in its English station, it was so good that 
arrangements were made for all future consign- 
ments to make the voyage round the Cape and 
back before being put into the decanters. I do 
not know how much truth there is in this story, 
but I do recollect that in the past all Gunner 
messes specialised in their madeira, which was of 
such exceptional quality that many infantry- 
men when dining with the artillery felt they had 
chosen the wrong branch of the Service. 
* * 
* 
FY HE question whether or not birds can 
foretell the weather is one that crops up 
repeatedly, and I imagine that those who live 
near bird-haunted estuaries and foreshores have 
a better opportunity of studying this point than 
those who dwell inland. In my boyhood the 
presence of gulls in some numbers in the fields 
was always considered to be a certain pre- 
monition of heavy weather, but nowadays, since 
these birds have acquired permanent inshore 
rights on farm lands, together with riparian 
rights on rivers, a constant flutter of white 
wings over the ploughs and fallows signifies 
nothing, The only weather manifestation which 
[I notice, and which, I think, is usually reliable, 
is that tumbling flight in which a gathering of 
rooks indulges on occasions. One sees them 
sometimes in the evening rising to dome height 
in the neighbourhood of the rookery, and then 
falling at ungainly angles towards the ground. 
This is a fairly sure sign that it will blow hard 
during the night and that the gale predicted 
will last the whole of the next day. 
A correspondent tells me that he once 
owned a pair of peacocks to provide the 
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finishing touch to his garden, but the finishing 
touches that the cock bird administered did not 
contribute towards either the decorative or the 
productive side of that garden, seeing that 
he nipped off the green tops of everything that 
grew. The normal roosting-place of the peacock 
and his hen was an old cedar on the western 
outskirts of the garden, but on occasions they 
chose instead a sycamore on the opposite side, 
and no matter how calm the weather might be 
when the birds made this selection at sundown 
it invariably turned rough and stormy during the 
night, with a gale from the west or south-west. 
* * 


* 
HE swarm of house mice that I mentioned 
in these Notes recently as having invaded 
my garden after the threshing of some barley 
stacks on the neighbouring farm continue their 
depredations. A great many have found their 
way into the greenhouse, where, owing to 
their ability to climb to any height on the most 
uncertain footholds, they are able to sample 
every seed-box and pot on the various shelves, 
Among other things that have suffered are twe 
boxes of sweet-pea seedlings, every one of which 
was cut off neatly a quarter of an inch above 
the surface of the soil, half a dozen pots of cu- 
cumbers, which were dug out for the seeds that 
they contained, and the special begonias, which, 
very reluctant to sprout energetically at the best 
of times, are neatly trimmed off flush with the 
earth every night. 
The mice are not having everything their 





own way exactly, for every morning I have 
found three or four in the traps I set over- 
night, but apparently the supply of the pest is 
inexhaustible. According to my Scottie, who 
goes down the garden with me on all occasions, 
every tuft of grass in the rough conceals one of 
the vermin, on which he pounces with all the 
vigour and murderous intent of a man-eating 
leopard, but unfortunately all these terrific 
pounces get us nowhere. No mouse is ever caught 
napping by the downthrust of those large Scot- 
tish paws, and, though afterwards he tries to 
blow them out into the open by snorting loudly 
down the holes in the earth, they are apparently 
quite unaffected by these subterranean gales. 
Com 
k 

HE worst crime that these mice have com- 

mitted is the raiding and complete destruc- 
tion of the wren’s nest in the tool-shed, which 
occurred when the small eggs were beginning to 
incubate. The wren, who is a very old friend of 
the gardener, and who lunches with him every 
day, has nested in the rafters of the roof for 
several years, and being safe in this position 
from the attacks of rats, jays and magpies, has 
always managed previously to raise her family 
with complete success. As the result of this raid 
the gardener is in a very bloodthirsty mood in- 
deed, and since every mouse-trap on the place 
is now in the tool-shed, I shall have to put up 
with their depredations in the greenhouse until 
his desire for revenge is satisfied. 
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FATHER OF 
BIG BEN 


An account of some incidents in 

the life and work of Edmund 

Beckett Denison, First Lord 
Grimthorpe 


By O. R. BECKETT, 


His Great-great-nephew 


OW many people realise that the great 
bell of Big Ben is cracked? Yet, so it is; 
and in a strange way it symbolises the 

acrimonious wrangling that accompanied the 
construction of the whole clock, and, above all, 
the obstinate determination of its creator, 
Edmund Beckett Denison, who eventually 
triumphed over all obstacles save that of his 
own truculence. 

When plans were passed by Parliament in 
1836 for the erection of a new Palace of 
Westminster, after the old one had been des- 
troyed by fire in 1834, few honourable members 
could have imagined that it would be more 
than twenty years before the chimes would 
ring out, or, that it would cost in all some 
£20,000, when the original estimate was £1,800. 
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OF BIG BEN. THE MINUTE-HANDS, OF HOLLOW FLAT 


COPPER, ARE 14 FT. LONG 


In that space of time, 
three of the clock- 
makers concerned died; 
also the architect, Sir 
Charles Barry, who with 
Pugin’s assistance had 
designed the tower, and 
two Commissioners of 
Works. The office of 
Commissioner changed 
hands no fewer than 
nine times while the 
building was going on. 

Of all the tales of 
our rumbustious and 
splenetic forbears that 
enliven the pages of the 
social history books of 
yesteryear, none is per- 
haps more character- 
istic than this tale of a 
clock. It is still quite 
difficult to sort out the 
truth. Mr. Alfred Gill- 
grass, in his Book of Big 
Ben, has made a very 
fair-minded summary, 
and I am indebted to 
him for much of my 
material. 

The undisputed 
facts are these. Sir 
George Airy, then 
Astronomer Royal, laid 
down unheard of con- 
ditions of accuracy to 
the horological indus- 
try: for example, that 
the first strike of every 
hour had to be correct 
to within one second. 
Vulliamy, clock-maker 
to the Queen, thereupon 
protested ; then the firm 
of E. J. Dent applied 
for, and won, the com- 
petition, afterwards 
opened to all, for the 
design of the clock. 
There followed a dead- 
lock that lasted seven 
years, until Denison, 
then a successful young 
barrister of 35 at the 
Parliamentary bar, ap- 
peared on the scene. 
He, with the support 
of Airy, made a new 


design to be executed by his friend Dent. Then 
the sparks began to fly. The clear outline of 
events becomes clouded with controversy. 

Edmund Beckett Denison has been des- 
cribed as “rude and ruthless”: he undoubtedly 
was. He was incapable of suffering fools gladly, 
and as anyone who disagreed with him (for 
instance, Ruskin, Sir George Gilbert Scott, 
Sir Charles Barry, among others) was considered 
to be a fool, he made many enemies. But his 
rudeness was directed chiefly to the incom- 
petent, and his ruthlessness to the inefficient or 
venal. He made a fortune at the Parliamentary 
bar, mainly, it is said, by sharpening his tongue 
on the witnesses in the great railway law-suits 
that were then raging. His mathematical and 
mechanical genius is his best testament, 
however, and his masterpiece, the Westminster 
clock, his most fitting memorial. The design 
anticipated developments in horology by fifty 
years, and has stood the test of nearly a hundred 
years of exacting service. In the words of 
Commander Gould, “the clock is still, as it was 
when first erected, the most accurate, as well 
as one of the largest in the whole world.” 

The work entailed much nervous strain in 
execution, but the great project by no means 
exhausted the accomplishments of this robust 
and versatile character. He wrote books on 
Gothic architecture; he published pamphlets on 
the burning question of the day, Marriage 
with a deceased wife’s sister; and he enjoyed 
many duels with the bishops and clergy of his 
time about church ritual and theology. He 
denounced any popish practices as “millinery, 
incense, and nonsense’’—a typical example of 
his sarcasm. 

Denison wrote a treatise on clock-making, 
which was reprinted ten times, and he con- 
tributed to the Encyclopedia on the subject. 
He also had a hand in the design of the Great 
Exhibition clock, which is now at King’s Cross 
Station. I have also heard that some of his 
calculations in the field of Egyptology have 
guided the modern archeologist in _ his 
researches. As to architecture, a number of 
churches, schools and houses can be ascribed 
to his hand : “the only architect with whom he 
never quarrelled was himself.”” The clocks and 
peals of bells for which he was responsible were 
so numerous that he professed himself unable 
to count them. All this was apart from his 
extensive legal practice. 

It is too complicated a story to relate how 
Denison was at first called in as consultant and 
eventually became protagonist and creator of 
Big Ben; he seems to have had a knack of so 
shaping affairs. There has recently been an 
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London from Stockton-on-Tees, where it had been cast, 
and even when it had been hoisted on to the scaffolding 
at Westminster, its troubles were not over. While the 
M.P.s were convened to discuss the title of the bell, 
Denison was testing ever heavier and heavier clappers. 
A jocular suggestion that it should be called Big Ben, 
after the burly Sir Ben Hall, was immediately taken up, 
and since then both the bell and the clock have been 
known by that familiar name. But Denison, in his am- 
bition to make the bell ring true to his ideal, went too 
far; and when a clapper weighing no less than 13 cwt. 
struck it, it shattered and fell in fragments to the 
ground. 

A new casting was then made by Mears, of White- 
chapel, who stipulated that a clapper of only 4 cwt. 
should be used. This casting was led in triumph through 
the decorated streets by sixteen beribboned horses to 
the tower. At that point another objection of Denison’s, 
that the tower bell frames were not strong enough, was 
found to be correct. An elaborate system of girders 
was built in, through which the bell was hoisted up side- 
ways. It says a good deal for the work of Jabez James, 


BIG BEN AND ITS 4-CWT. CLAPPER, WHICH REPLACED THE ORIGINAL 
ONE THAT CRACKED THE BELL 


attempt to minimise his part in its design, 
but the contemporary documents prove 
that it was really his. Not only was the 
design revolutionary, but it also incorpor- 
ated a new form of “gravity escapement,”’ 
which he had evolved in the workshop of 
Dent, the clock-maker. This has been de- 
scribed as a marvel of applied mathe- 
matics; it is standard practice in turret- 
clocks to this day. The suggestions and 
amendments of Airy, the Astronomer 
Royal, were nugatory, and his signature to 
the design was a formality. 

When the clock had been made, the 
clock-tower: was not ready to receive it; 
there ensued a delay of five years, in which 
time many adjustments were made. Then 
somebody realised that no arrangements 
had been made for the design and casting 
of the bells. Sir Benjamin Hall, the genial 
Commissioner of Works, then asked Denison 
to undertake this work—wjhich he did. 
There were to be four bells for the quarters 
and a giant of 14 tons for the hours. The 
chimes he used were the same as those at 
Great St. Mary’s, Cambridge; they are an 
arrangement from Handel’s Aria, ‘“‘I know 
that my Redeemer liveth,’’ in the Messiah. 

, The enormous hour bell almost sank 
PENDULUM _ tthe barge in which it was conveyed to 


COINS REGULATE THE 


BEHIND ONE OF THE FACES OF BIG BEN 


the engineer, that it survived the blitz and a bomb in 
the turret during the last war. 

At last, the grandfather of all clocks was ready, 
and its first stroke was eagerly awaited: but it would 
not go. The result was popular disappointment and 
great indignation, fostered by the horologists. But again 
Denison came to the rescue. He found that Barry’s cast- 
iron minute-hands were too heavy, and so he designed 
some in hollow flat copper, with interior webbing. They 
were 14 ft. long but weighed only 2 cwt.; these are the 
hands that are still in use. 

On May 31, 1859, the clock was successfully started. 
All went well—for two months. Then a craek appeared 
under the hammer of Big Ben; at once the striking 
mechanism was put out of action. Public clamour 
reached new heights. Denison maintained that the 
casting had been faulty and the varnish coating painted 
over the bell had disguised the flaw. However that 

- may be, he was not allowed into the tower to inspect 
the damage, and for three years the houis were struck 
on the laigest quarter bell. It was then discovered 
that Denison had had a clapper of 7 ewt. fitted instead 
of the 4 cwt. one as stipulated by the bell-founder. 
In the end, after a piece had been cut out of the sound- 


THE CLOCKWORK OF BIG BEN bow to probe the depth of the crack, as it was not 
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serious, a slot was cut in the lip to prevent 
further cracking, and the bell was turned one- 
eighth of a turn to bring the crack into the nodal 
point. Then a 4-cwt. clapper was fitted, and it 
is the same one that strikes the bell to-day. 

A year atter the completion of the work the 
death occurred of Frederick Dent, the son of the 
old Edward Dent, who had died some time 
before. (Barry also died in this year.) A heated 
dispute arose over Dent’s will. As Dent had 
been indisposed for some time before his death, 
Denison, as the confidant of the sick man, had 
had the entire supervision of the erection of 
the clock. By one version of the will Denison 
stood to be a substantial beneficiary, but the 
Dent family successfully contested it. The 
aspersions cast on Denison’s name by the sensa- 
tional Press of the time lack any teal proof, or, 
indeed, probability, as Denison was already a 
very rich man. 

’ The bitterness left behind as a result of this 
fierce and prolonged battle to save the clock from 
‘incompetent jobbers” is witnessed by the fact 
that the Horological Institute made Denison 
their President in 1868, with the curious proviso 
that he should not attend any of their annual 
dinners! He held this office, not without 
opposition, until his death, which occurred 
within a few days of his 90th birthday in 1905. 
He had, meanwhile, succeeded to 
the baronetcy, becoming Sir Ed- 
mund Beckett Denison in 1874, 
and he was made Lord Grimthorpe 
in 1886, when his family connec- 
tions resumed their original name 
of Beckett. 

After this spectacular im- 
broglio Denison turned his atten- 
tion to the restoration of St. 
Albans Abbey. He had practi- 
cally retired from the Bar by this 
time. His name has constantly 
been reviled for his “barbaric 
mauling” of this ancient fabric; 
but it ought to be remembered 
that the building was in danger 
of collapse, and that it was due 
to his. unstintingly generous 
financial help and unflagging zeal 
in getting the necessary work 
done that the danger was averted. 
The abbey church had been neg- 
lected since the Reformation. 
Yet, in some of the accounts of 
the quincentennial celebrations 
that took place last year, his 
name was not mentioned. Such 
is fame! However, tardy recog- ae 
nition has been accorded to his ee as 
efforts by Mr. Martin Briggs in 
his book Men of Taste, which 
has many interesting pieces of 
information about Grimthorpe’s 
career. It cannot be gainsaid 
that his taste as an architect was 
not equal to his skill as an engin- 
eer; but even Sir George Gilbert 
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“CHANGE FOR A 
SOVEREIGN.” 
EXTERIOR AND 
INTERIOR OF 
Pea NSE PT 
WINDOW PUT 
INTO ST. ALBANS 
ABBEY BY LORD 
GRIMTHORPE 


Scott would have covered the Norman tower 
with plaster, had he not been forced to desist. 
Whether Scott was as incompetent as Denison 
asserted I cannot pretend to say; what is certain 
is that after some £34,000 had already been 
spent on restoration work under his advice, the 
aisle was on the point of falling in, when 
Denison had it shored up at his own expense. 
In all he expended some £250,000 on the project. 

After collapse had been prevented, “a 
properly constituted committee was set up,”’ 
to use the words of Denison; this meant a com- 
mittee that was at the mercy of his domineering 
ways. 

His story is that after Sir Gilbert Scott’s 
death it became obvious that some radical 
rebuilding would have to be done if the Abbey 
was to be rendered not only safe but also worthy 
of the dignity of the bishopric. He, therefore, 
made “‘a rough sketch”’ of a new west front, and 
showed it to the Bishop and the committee and 
some others, all of whom approved of it. (The 
Bishop twice called it ‘“beautiful.’’) Denison 
offered to carry out the design at his own 
expense if he was allowed to take over com- 
plete control. This was agreed to. 

At sixty-three years of age the barrister- 
turned-architect set to work with all the zest 
and energy of many men half his age. The stark 
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“THE BISHOP TWICE CALLED 





angularity of his ‘‘beautiful’”’ west front is not, 
however, redeemed by the mechanically repeti- 
tive decorative details, with which he endeav- 
oured to embellish it in the best medieval 
manner. He then proceeded to put absurd little 
“candle-snuffer”’ roofs on the turrets that stand 
at each corner of the building. Above all, he 
was obsessed with a positive hatred of some 
quite attractive 15th-century windows, which 
he swept away. In the place of one he put a 
large rose-window, nearly 30 ft. in diameter, 
childishly subdivided into a number of smaller 
circles. It has been described as ‘‘change for 
a sovereign.’”’ He replaced the other with five 
lancet windows, somewhat in the manner of 
the Five Sisters at York. His raising of the 
roof has been considered by competent judges 
to be a definite improvement, but in the gable- 
end he inserted a sort of squashed rose-window, 
of incredible shape, that rather spoilt the effect. 
The wall-arcading and the stone-vaulted roof 
in the lady chapel are a successful piece of 
reconstruction, and, apparently, some pieces of 
14th-century timber roofing that he had ordered 
to be burnt still exist in good preservation. 

By the time he had erected a hideous 
marble pulpit and tidied up various other bits 
and pieces according to his own notions, the 
cathedral was able to stand the test of time— 
but hardly its approval. 

There are two amusing little 
anecdotes that have recently 
come to light about Denison. 
They round off this portrait 
of an unself-conscious egotist. 
He was staying once with the 
Bishop of Lichfield. One morn- 
ing, while the Bishop was at 
Early Service, he cut down, with 
his own hands, a lovely cypress 
tree that stood outside his 
bedroom window, because the 
birds singing in its branches 
had awakened him too early. 
Grimthorpe remained defiantly 
unrepentant until the Bishop’s 
sister burst into tears. 

On another occasion, when 
the terrifying visage of the great 
man was relaxed in an after- 
dinner snooze, a small boy con- 
trived from behind to empty his 
box of bricks over the sleeper’s 
head. Everybody expected a 
cataclysm, but strange to relate, 
the unpredictable old gentleman 
took it well, and burst out 
laughing. 

A man built on such a scale 
at any rate had no room for 
pettiness. If it was vanity that 
induced him to have his own 
likeness put over the door at 
St. Albans as an emblem of St. 
Matthew, it was a temptation 
that few of the Renaissance 
patrons had been able to resist. 
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KEEPING A FINE LAWN 


number of defects and while certain of 

these will be less obvious when the spring 
flush of growth develops, now is the best time 
to make a critical survey of the turf and decide 
on the treatment to effect improvement. 

While the list of matters needing attention 
will vary according to soil and other factors, 
experience shows that at this time of year some 
or all of the following are likely to be on most 
lists: moss, broad-leaved weeds, thin patchy 
growth and actual bare ground, coarse grasses, 
and worm casts. 

Although it is usual to give first considera- 
tion to a suitable fertiliser for the lawn, with a 
view to feeding the turf, it is generally best after 
the dormant winter season to begin treatment 
along mechanical lines. Forking and raking 
are two excellent operations, and together they 
form the perfect prelude to fertiliser treat- 
ment, enabling it really to do its job. Turf, 
during winter, becomes compacted, owing to 
heavy rains, and some of the previous season’s 
growth tends to die down and rot at ground 
level, forming a thin skin of semi-decayed vege- 
tation. Removal of this by surface scratching, 
with the use of either the ordinary garden rake, 
a spring-bok rake, or a mechanical rake, will 
always yield good results. Be quite firm in 
carrying out this operation and do not be 
alarmed by the amount of material which is 
removed by raking. The direct action of raking 
on the grasses is entirely beneficial and new 
growth of a most vigorous nature will appear 
soon afterwards. 

Though thorough raking will help to clear 
much of any moss that may be present, more 
than raking is required to deal effectively with 
it. Its presence is an indication that all is not 
well with the health of the turf, and one should 
ascertain, if possible, what precisely is causing 
it to appear. Its reappearance can then be 
prevented. On neglected lawns lack of fertilisers 
and of treatment generally is frequently the 
main reason for moss, and a balanced fertiliser 
dressing on two or three occasions will com- 
pletely eradicate it. 

If the surface of the lawn is very loose and 
spongy, rolling at intervals will cause the moss 
to disappear. But in the majority of cases, moss 
is due to over-compactness, amounting to con- 
solidation of the soil. This is very apt to be so 
on heavy clay soils, and freedom from moss in 
such cases depends on relieving the compact 
nature of the turf by forking or spiking. Tubular 
forking is most beneficial. Unlike the ordinary 
fork, which merely makes holes, the tubular 
fork takes out a thin core of soil which then lies 
on the surface of the lawn, and may ultimately 
be brushed away. The holes which result are 
then filled by top dressing with sharp sand or 
fine charcoal and brushing the material into the 
holes. On wet, heavy clays such treatment can 
bring about spectacular results. 

It is possible to obtain what are known as 
moss destroyers. Many of these contain a high 
proportion of sulphate of iron, and their use 
tends to kill the moss, although it temporarily 
blackens the turf in doing so. Treatment with 
an effective moss destroyer, however, should 
always be supported by whatever means are 
deemed necessary to prevent the moss from 
reappearing, 

The application of fertiliser should closely 
follow raking and forking. A properly designed 
fertiliser can improve lawn turf out of all recog- 
nition, helping thin places to become thickly 
covered, causing moss and surface weeds to 
become far less obvious, and giving the grass a 
richness and a colour which gladden the heart. 

The following ingredients, purchased separ- 
ately, and then well mixed with the aid of a 
garden spade or shovel on a dry floor, will give 
satisfactory results under a wide range of 
conditions :— 

Sulphate of ammonia 

Dried blood 


Lo in early spring usually reveal a 


4 0z. per sq. yd. 
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Superphosphate ... Scat et eae ee ee 
Muriate of potash Sn Se ee ery 
Sulphate of iron (calcined) } ,, ,, ,, 5, 


By I. G. LEWIS 


The addition of a small amount of slightly 
moist sand or finely screened soil to the above 
would help greatly in facilitating the spread of 
this mixture. Even application is advisable,and 
the quantities advised should be strictly adhered 
to. A simple measurement of the lawn first will 
quickly indicate how much of each ingredient 
will be necessary, and the total amount of the 
final mixture should be sufficient for treating 
the area measured. 

It is best to apply fertilisers on a dry day 
and preferably when there is a chance of a 
shower to follow. If very dry weather occurs 
for several days after application, water the 
lawn to wash the fertiliser lightly into the 
turf. 

To maintain a lawn in a vigorous and 
colourful condition, repeat the fertiliser dressing 
on two or three occasions between early spring 
and late summer. Usually, a first dressing given 
in April or May and followed by further dress- 
ings in June and again at the end of July or 
early in August is sufficient for normal up- 
keep. 





FEW 


SIGHTS 


ARE MORE 


Where the turf reveals actual bare ground, 
fertiliser treatment alone will not be enough to 
effect a complete covering of grass. Rapid 
improvement may, however, be secured by over- 
seeding. Loosen the soil first by raking or, better 
still, by pricking the surface with a fork to 
make numerous shallow holes. Then sow 
Chewing’s Fescue seed fairly thickly. Cover with 
a small amount of soil or sand and firm down 
with the foot. Over-seeding in this manner 
should always be undertaken in conjunction 
with fertiliser treatment, and the fertiliser 
should be applied preferably a few days before 
the sowing of the seed. 

The elimination of worms from lawns is 
most necessary if a pleasing appearance is to be 
obtained. Their casts are not only unsightly but 
cause a soft muddy condition of the turf. On 
all but the lightest loams, worms are likely to 
be troublesome and their removal by the use of 
a proprietary worm-killer or Mowrah Meal is 
strongly advised. 

Mowrah Meal is a fine powder which 
should be broadcast at 6 to 8 oz. a square 
yard and well watered into the turf. Use plenty 
of water, preferably under pressure. Late spring 
is a good time for worm-killing. Choose a mild 
day for the job, and the worms will come readily 
to the surface, whereupon they should be 
brushed up. The crispness which the turf 
develops after removing worms on a heavy soil 


PLEASING TO 
A WELL-KEPT 


makes the effort of carrying out this work well 
worth while. 

Where the number of casts does not warrant 
special treatment, their distribution, when dry, 
with a birch besom, is recommended. Always 
distribute the casts before rolling or mowing the 
lawn. 

The most common obstacle to a fine lawn 
is weeds. Fortunately, weed eradication is no 
longer the problem it was; indeed, to-day, it may 
be claimed with confidence that we are on the 
eve of absolute mastery of weeds. 

Many of the most objectionable weeds in 
lawn turf may now be completely eradicated 
without harming or discolouring the grass in the 
slightest. A group of materials known as hor- 
mones, when used at certain concentrations, are 
able to kill a wide range of weeds, including 
narrow- and broad-leaved plantains, buttercup, 
mouse-ear hawkweed, dandelion, cat’s-ear, self- 
heal, and daisy. Unfortunately, clover and 
yarrow appear little affected by hormone weed- 
killers, which are also useless for killing 
moss. 


AN ENGLISHMAN’S 
LAWN 


There are several proprietary brands of 
hormone weed-killers on the market, usually 
sold under the general term of selective weed- 
killers. Liquid and powder products are obtain- 
able and they are non-poisonous. It is, however, 
most important to apply them in dry weather 
to obtain good results. A dry day for applica- 
tion, followed by two or three days’ dry weather, 
provides the most satisfactory conditions. If 
the weather is reasonably warm, the weed-killer 
acts more quickly. In any case, its action is 
relatively slow, and it takes several weeks for 
some weeds to die completely. Therefore, do 
not judge these products until at least a fort- 
night has elapsed after application. Heavy rain 
immediately after using the material renders a 
further dressing necessary. 


EYES THAN 


Spring and early summer are probably the 
best times to apply selective weed-killers. As 
they are harmful to flowers and cultivated plants 
in the garden, care must be taken to avoid dritt 
of the liquid or powder, and a quiet day should 
be chosen for treatment. 


Since these new weed-killers do not affect 
the grass, it is useless attempting their applica- 
tion for removing the patches of coarse, rough 
grass which are common in many lawns, The 
only effective treatment for coarse grass in a 
lawn is to cut it out and either replace it with 
clean turf or sow new seed. 
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AN ALBUM OF SIR FRANCIS GRANT, P.R.A. 


MRS. F. GRANT. By Francis Grant 


RANCIS GRANT, who was born in 1803, 
F the second son of Francis Grant, of Kil- 

graston, was a handsome, fashionable and 
ambitious youth with a passion for fox-hunting, 
a taste for collecting pictures and a talent for 
painting. We first become really acquainted 
with him as young Frank Grant in the Journal 
of Sir Walter Scott in 1827; the young man of 25 
had then recently married the daughter of 
Farquharson, of Invercauld, and was keeping 
a hunting establishment at Melton. We take 
our leave of him half a century later, in The 
Times obituary notice of Sir Francis Grant, 
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By the Rev. John Thomson, 
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CURRICLE-AND-PAIR. By Francis Grant 


President of the Royal Academy, 
1878. 

Nobody would have said of Frank Grant 
that he was a born painter. The obituary 
notices, and also the Press reviews of his later 
exhibited work, generally suggest that he was a 
very talented amateur who, by combining con- 
spicuous social gifts with hard work, made him- 
self into a successful Royal Academician. Grant 
became a professional artist only when he was 
about 26 or 27, and until his middle-forties he 
remained both sensitive and articulate. Later, 


in October, 


he admittedly became far less interesting as an 
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artist; but on the other hand he developed many 
of the qualifications which have often made 
successful P.R.A.s. He was tactful and con- 
ciliatory; he looked very distinguished; he was 
a graceful after-dinner speaker; he was good at 
painting horses; and he was good also at paint- 
ing eminent men, with something of the Law- 
rence flourish. 

As an artist, however, it is in his earlier 
years that he is most interesting. His drawings 
and oil-sketches made during the ’thirties and 
‘forties reveal from time to time that he was 
evidently aware of Constable, Géricault and 
Delacroix; there is also more than a hint 
that he now and then deliberately aimed 
at the same kind of calligraphic elegance 
that Constantin Guys a little later also 
aimed at, and that he came very near 
hitting it. In another direction, the painter 
of the 1834 Melton Breakfast shows him- 
self the complete master of the conversa- 
tion-piece in an interior, while the painter 
of the 1833 North Berwick Golf Links 
shows himself the equal of Ben Marshall 
at painting figures in the wide-open air in 
a daringly simple design. 

Nevertheless, by the middle of the 
‘forties Grant was hardening into the 
academic portrait-painter, and was being 
bracketed by Press critics with Pickersgill. 
Those estimates were fair enough. When 
carrying out his interminable commissions 
for studio portraits of ladies, generals and 
railway magnates, Grant showed no more 
imagination than was shown by Pickers- 
gill, Say, Lowes Dickinson or, of an earlier 
generation, Archer Shee. Yet he never 
quite forgot Lawrence. It was French 
rather than English criticism which detec- 
ted Grant’s descent from Lawrence. 

At the time of the Paris Exhibition 
of 1855 Le Moniteur said of his contribu- 
tion ‘Chose rave aujourd ’hui parmi I’école 
anglaise, M.Grant continue les traditions de 
Lawrence. . . . l’élégance ayvistocratique, la 
touche libre et Vlarrangement poétique.” 
The Moniteur might well have applied to 
Grant the words it used in the same 
article about Alfred D’Orsay, that “‘sous 
le gilet du dandy sentait battre un coeur 
d’artiste.’’ Lawrence was greatly admired 
in France; and equally admired by the 
French lovers of English elegance was 
the tradition of fox-hunting, “‘avec leur 





cavalicys en frac écarlate.’’ In Grant’s portraits 
of Lady Beauclerk and Lady Rodney the 
French critics found the welcome echo of 
Lawrence; in his scenes of the hunt, and 
especially of the meet, they found the 
essence of English ritual country-house life. 

In this early phase, the period of his 
sporting pictures, Grant owed much to 
Ferneley. Not only did they occasionally 
collaborate on a picture, but they had been 
close friends from Frank Grant’s youth. In 
the middle phase of Grant’s career, the place 
of Ferneley was taken by Landseer. That is 
to say, a close personal friendship was com- 
bined occasionally with professional collab- 
oration. Many years later, after the death of 
Sir Charles Eastlake, P.R.A., in 1865, Sir 
Edwin Landseer was elected President in his 
place, but declined the honour. The choice 
then fell on Grant, who duly became Sir 
Francis and thereby fulfilled the prediction 
made in 1831 by Sir Walter Scott that, 
despite his comparatively gilded upbringing, 
he would go to the top in his profession. One 
cannot but think that for Grant, despite his 
talents, painting was a profession rather 
than an avocation. 

Frank Grant’s father died in 1818. Nine 
years later there was a sale in Edinburgh of 
pictures from the collection formed by young 
Frank, together with one which had been 
bought by his father. The attributions in 
this sale catalogue included names that would 
have figured in any gentleman’s collection of 
the day: Veronese, Andrea del Sarto, Murillo, 
Guercino, Salvator, Rembrandt; less conven- 
tional were a Domenico Feti, one of the Van- 
dyke gvisaille portraits of artists and four 
Reynolds sketches. This 1827 catalogue of 
some thirty pictures indicates a cultivated 
taste, and shows that fox-hunting was far 
from being Grant’s only youthful passion. 
Scott had realised that, also. 

Further evidence of Grant’s personal 
tastes is provided by an album in the posses- 
sion of his great-great nephew, Sir David 
Home, Bt. This album is part sketch-book, part 
scrap-book, and bears inside the cover the inscrip- 
tion ‘‘C. A. Speirs 1841’; this is the signature of 
Grant’ssister Catherine, Mrs. Graham Speirs. The 
album contains some 75 drawings and sketches 
in water-colour, monochrome 
and pen-and-ink, and the pages 
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STUDY OF A MAN. _ By Palma the 


Younger 


stage studies for pictures, such as the Ranton 
Abbey Shooting-Party of 1838, which is well- 
known by the engraving, and a full-length 
portrait of Field-marshal Lord Clyde of 1860, 
another pen-and-ink study for which is in the 





on to which these are stuck 
measure about 14 by 10 inches. 
Many of the drawings are by 
Grant himself, signed ‘“F.G.” 
and of these several are dated 
later than 1841. 


It is reasonable, therefore, 
to assume that Mrs. Graham 
Speirs began in 1841 to form a 
scrap-book of drawings and 
sketches given her by her brother, 
which included some of his own 
cast-off notes for pictures and 
some unwanted items which he 
had accumulated as a collector. 


In addition to the drawings 
by Grant and those which he had 
acquired from other sources there 
are three by his brother John 
Grant, of Kilgraston. One is a 
slightly laborious pen-and-ink 
drawing of the siege of some city 
in the 17th century, but the 
others are admirable sepia studies 
of deer in the shade of trees, 
broad and free in treatment and 
owing little to fashion beyond 
the selection of such a Landseer- 
like subject. Sir Francis, or 
Frank, was evidently not the 
only member of the Grant family 
to be gifted with artistic talent. 


In the scrap-book Grant’s 
own sketches include one or two 
pseudo-Olden Time hawking 
scenes in sepia wash, of which 
one at least has considerable Coy ted 
vitality; a few pencil studies of 
local types and characters and 





some mild caricatures in pen- ARTIST AT HIS EASEL. By Coypel. 


and-ink; some interesting first- 





17th-century 
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National Portrait Gallery. All these are 
of considerable documentary interest, but 
from the pictorial point of view the 
most exciting is a pen-and-ink sketch of 
a curricle-and-pair, in which the horses 
are accented with touches of a reddish-brown 
wash. The combination in this drawing 
of gay, calligraphic elegance and quick 
perception are worthy of Constantin Guys; 
moreover, it probably antedates the period 
at which Guys would have been familiar in 
England. 

The particular value of this album, 
however, lies in a few miscellaneous drawings, 
stuck in haphazard among those by Grant 
himself and his relations. Three of these are 
of remarkable quality, and their quality is of 
the kind that would appeal more strongly to 
the practising artist than to the connoisseur- 
collector. The most important is a pen-and- 
bistre study of a man seen from the back, 
identified by Mr. A. E. Popham as by Palma 
Giovine. On the reverse of this drawing is 
part of what appears to be a list or catalogue 
of painters, in a late-16th-century hand. The 
second is a drawing in black chalk on blue 
paper, of a boy seated with a bowl of soup on 
his knee, probably Dutch of the late 17th 
century. The third of these interesting 
foreign drawings is a portrait of an artist 
painting at his easel, in black and red chalks 
on buff paper. This is inscribed in ink 
“Coypel,” and may be a self-portrait of 
Antoine of that dynasty of painters. 

Since Frank Grant, although a High- 
land Scot, had close connections with Edin- 
burgh, it is fitting that this album should 
contain two fine drawings by the Rev. John 
Thomson, of Duddingston. One of these, 
in sepia-wash, is strongly reminiscent of 
Claude as he is seen in the Liber Veritatis, 
but is nevertheless quite clearly an impress- 
ion of something seen and experienced at 
first-hand; the other, a full water-colour of 
a clump of trees, owes nothing to accepted 
convention and is a most masterly 

synthesis between broad mass and _ selected 
detail. These two drawings make one feel more 
than ever convinced that Thomson, of Dudding- 
ston, is ripe for revaluation, as, indeed, is Francis 
Grant himself. 








(Right) BOY WITH A BOWL OF SOUP. Dutch 
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SHEEP MUST COME BACK 


RIM hedges bounding grass fields full of 

ewes and lambs set the seal of good hus- 

bandry on the farming of North Hereford- 
shire. It is conservative farming in contrast to 
the extensive agriculture that now marks the 
Cotswolds and the Wiltshire Downs. When I 
motored to Leominster a fortnight ago the con- 
trast struck me forcibly. Can we do without the 
sheep and the husbandry that went with them 
on the many thousand acres of uplands where 
there is thin soil over the chalk? Can we fit 
sheep into the new type of agriculture brought 
by high wages and mechanisation ? 

It is tempting to look back a generation and 
recall the high farming of these uplands from 
the South Downs to Dorset that went with the 
hurdled flocks of sheep which tied the arable 
land in close partnership to the old turf of the 
Downs. For much of the year the flocks were 
folded in hurdles, a succession of turnips and 
green crops being grown especially for them in 
the arable rotation. On the adjoining downland 
they went out by day under the eye of the shep- 
herd and his dog. The shepherd was king of the 
farm and the requirements of the flock were para- 
mount in planning the cropping. There was no 
finer type of man than the shepherd who lived 
with and for his sheep, but in the years between 
the two world wars the tyranny he exercised 
broke some farmers and would have broken 
more if they had not screwed up their courage 
to go out of arable sheep. 

The low price for mutton and lamb and 
wool made the traditional system uneconomic at 
a time when the grain crops, which followed the 
sheep fold, were also giving low financial returns. 
The day of the sheep and barley farms seemed to 
be over. Each year more land was sown to grass 
and dairy cows took the place of the folded flock. 


A FOLDED 


FLOCK THAT KEPT FERTILITY IN THE 


By ANTHONY HURD 


Milk gave a regular monthly cheque and there 
was a steady demand for down-calving heifers 
produced on those farms that did not turn over 
to milk selling. 

How drastic the loss of sheep has been in 
the last 25 years can be seen from the Ministry 
of Agriculture table on the following page. 

There are, happily, signs of some increase 
now, especially in the hill flocks. The last set- 
back was in the hard winter of 1946-47 and since 
then, with two good lambing seasons, numbers 
are beginning to recover. But there is a long 
wav to go before even the total of 1939 is re- 
covered. Two farms which I know well have 
given up sheep altogether in the last two years, 
although their flocks were maintained through 
the inter-war period. The ewes were being run 
as a grass flock and the grazing had become so 
sheep sick that no amount of dosing to destroy 
stomach worms would make the lambs thrive. 
In the old days when the flock spent much of the 
year on clean arable, which carried sheep only 
one year in four or five, stomach worms were 
kept in check. But when the sheep spent all 
their time on permanent pastures the infesta- 
tion became so heavy that they were driven out 
altogether. The only breed which I know that 
can stand close grazing year after year on the 
same pastures is the Kent or Romney Marsh, 
which is endowed by Nature with a uigestive 
system peculiarly resistent to the stomach worm. 
This no doubt explains why there are now so few 
sheep in the South Downs, but plenty to be found 
in Romney Marsh. 

We can fit sheep into our modern farming 
systems, but they will not be so thick on the 
ground as in the days of the close-folded arable 


THIN 


flocks. Unfortunately a single strand of electrj- 
fied wire will not keep sheep within bounds; 
their wool is too good an insulator to give them 
the sharp shock that makes cattle and pigs 
respect the electric fence. The cost of making 
hurdles, even ifa man can be found to make them, 
and pitching a fresh fold each day must be pro- 
hibitive, except for the pedigree flocks which can 
command a special price for their ram lambs as 
well as for their ewe lambs. The ordinary farmer 
must think of sheep in more extensive terms and 
it will be an advantage to the nation and I think 
to him individually if he can succeed in working 
some sheep into his farming system again. 

Even milk-production can be overdone and 
this year we are reaching the limit of the market 
for liquid milk. Still further increases in milk 
production which seem likely in the next few 
years will re-create the surplus problem of pre- 
war days and for part of the year an outlet for 
extra production will have to be in the manu- 
facturing market, which means lower prices. It 
may well prove useful to many farmers to have 
established a flock of sheep which will provide 
them with an alternative to ever-continuing 
expansion in milk production and yet keep pace 
with the growing productivity of their 
pastures, 

It is my experience that a flock of sheep goes 
well with ley farming, provided that the sheep 
are not run thick on the ground. They should 
alternate with cattle on leys which after perhaps 
three years’ standing return to the plough for 
corn cropping. The life of the ley at full produc- 
tion varies with the part of the country and the 
style of farming; on Tweedside leys have a 
longer life than in the upland chalk country of 
the South. On the larger upland farms which 
carried in former days a flock of perhaps 300 





SOIL OF THE SOUTH DOWNS 
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MOST FLOCKS NOW LIVE ENTIRELY ON GRASS, AND PROVIDED THEY ARE NOT TOO THICK ON THE GROUND SHEEP 


FIT WELL INTO THE LEY FARMING SYSTEM 


ewes it is practicable and profitable now-a-days 
to run perhaps 100 breeding ewes of the Half- 
Bred type as part of the stocking in a balanced 
system of alternate husbandry, grass and 
clover leys taking their turn with tillage crops 
in the rotation. Grass flocks of this type, the 
ewes carrying maybe Cheviot or Welsh hill 
blood and mated to Suffolk, Oxford Down or 
Hampshire Down rams, will give a useful return 
in fat lambs; 125 to 140 lambs to the 100 ewes is 
a reasonable hope in the average season. With 
the guaranteed price for fat lamb at over 
2s. a lb. the financial return should be 
satisfactory. 

Shepherding and fencing are two problems 
that the upland farmer has to face when going 
into sheep again. Too much fuss is often made 
about the difficulty of getting a reliable man 
to shepherd the flock. Looking after a hundred 
ewes, with, of course, their lambs from the spring 
until the end of the summer, is not a whole-time 
job or a very exacting one. It is not nearly so 
tying as the job in the cowshed, where milking 


must be done by someone twice daily seven days 
a week. I know one farmer’s son who fits the 
shepherding of 80 ewes and their lambs quite 
easily into the morning’s work. At this time 
they are on a ley at the far end of the farm and 
he runs up there in the jeep after breakfast, 
spending maybe half-an hour one day or two 
hours another when there is round-tailing or 
foot-paring to be done. The flock lambs near 
the homestead and this year he ingeniously fixed 
up some arc lamps to floodlight the scene at 
night so that he could quickly see any ewes that 
wanted help. 

Fencing for sheep can be a costly business. 
The two strands of barbed wire that serve to 
keep in dairy stock are not, of course enough. 
At least four strands with preferably plain wire 
at the bottom will be wanted and this kind of 
fence has to be properly strained to contain 
sheep that have a fancy for straying, such as the 
Kerry Hill. Sheep netting is more satisfactory 
but much more costly. Best of all is the live 
hedge which, as it greatly pleased me to see in 


North Herefordshire, is still considered an essen- 
tial part of good livestock husbandry in that dis- 
trict. Some excellent hedge renovation has been 
done in the past winter in Herefordshire and the 
art of laying a hedge is not lost there. No doubt 
it has been revived since all the farmers have to 
pay taxes on their actual profits and while they 
are doing well it seems preferable to put more 
money into hedging than paying too much to the 
Inspector of Taxes. But good hedges were never 
a feature of some upland districts where big 
arable fields run up to the open downs. There 
the farmer must make and keep a wire fence 
to contain his sheep. 

Such are the main problems to be solved in 
getting more sheep established on our farms for 
the sake of the fertility of the soil as well as to 
meet the urgent call for increased meat produc- 
tion at home. These suggestions may, and I 
hope they will, make some farmers think again 
whether they cannot bring back sheep on to the 
soils for which they are so well suited and which 
need them. : 



























































1913 1938 | 19438 of 1913 | 1938 | 1948 oe 
COUNTY Ewes All | Ewes All | Ewes All COUNTY Ewes | All | Ewes | All | Ewes | All 
kept for} other | kept for; other | kept for!) other kept for} other | keptfor| other | kept for| other 
Breeding; Sheep |Breeding, Sheep |Breeding) Sheep Breeding} Sheep /Breeding} Sheep | Breeding! Sheep 
Bedford wiih; 25,926 | 43,562 | 23,361 | 44,803 7,220 | 13,127 Somerset 153,420, 247,509} 152,477| 231,875; 87,196! 142,069 
Berks ‘ae 54,254 74,561 30,892 44,165 9,783 14,546 Stafford 68,178 121,748 81,861] 134,273) 29,797 48,084 
Buckingham 58,057 | 105,392 | 63,998 | 138,240 | 27,618 | 60,136 Suffolk, East 59,426 90,024 32,582 60,521) 8,328} 12,874 
Cambridge ... 47,712 | 60,101 | 24,185 | 31,907 8,764 12,066 és West 57,792 81,558} 32,338) 47,630 9,786} 15,402 
Isle of Ely 5,359 | 21,189| 2,613} 4,789] 1,055| 1,754 Surrey ae 16.508, 30,987; 13,786, 20,689) 3,632] 6,463 
Chester : 28,480 | 52,030 | 45,185 | 61,325) 13,395] 21,239 Sussex, East 85,816} 146,943) 50,078) 107,825) 24,041) 52,365 
Cornwall 143,103 | 212,964 | 117,175 | 165,919 | 78,304 | 121,793 x West 57,617 88,805} 33,524 49,338 7,165} 12,125 
Cumberland 218,309 | 368,962 | 272,900 | 483,423 | 188,756 300,888 Warwick 78,259} 142,599) 121,901 186,389) 50,441) 87,023 
Derby 44,728 85,167 52,600 93,413 30,708 53,985 Westmorlanc 161,695 236,989) 184,798 293,287) 144,821) 206,914 
Devon 328,235 | 468,768 | 394,783 | 549,578 | 282,822 | 420,683 Wilts jas 171,149 221,006 89,400 128,356 27,808} 41,388 
Dorset 146,715 | 146,258 67,215 87,170 21,856 26,673 Worcester ... Pe 47,368 79,310 82,562 122,386) 38,527 62,036 
Durham 82,206 | 147,172 | 106,852 | 187,972 72,174 | 107,112 York, East Riding... 147,377 283,838) 138,711 269,775 84,265) 142,039 
Essex 70,045 | 114,123 | 65,953 | 104,143 | 17,050 | 30,259 ,, North 273,092) 421,122) 303,530) 502,044) 214,209| 303,398 
Gloucester 116,278 | 175,841 | 120,832 | 197,496 49,776 80,414 », West 251,528 386,739) 289,585 470,131; 210,366) 302,007 
Hampshire ... 116,409 | 149,822 | 58,210 81,143 19,421 27,918 ————--— ——-] —— -———— —— ——— 
Isle of Wight 17 811 9,101 8,175 7,144 3,257 3,556 ENGLAND (Totals) |5,186,829| 8,343,572/5,015,356| 8,329,411/2,913,428/4,658,704 
Hereford... 117,492 | 186,312 | 178,076 | 288,601 | 131,848 | 229,269 | 9 |———-—— -—-—— ——|— a —,— a —— 
Hertford 29,418 43,558 26,187 40,493 6,671 13,460 Anglesey 44,868) 44,529 90,825 87,775 38,641 48,681 
Huntingdon 24,312 | 42,834 15,884 | 29,614 | 5,189} 9,570 Brecon 185,547 299,402) 215,697/ 333,038) 181,007| 271,596 | 
Kent... 295,747 | 568,464 | 278,873 | 517,089 | 141,327 | 270,414 Carnarvon 110,895; 150,104) 156,238) 176,463) 140,259) 166,059 
Lancaster 123,612 | 191,864 | 161,111 | 270,036 | 102,783 | 164,093 Cardigan 108,944; 135,453) 145,671 177,848; 97,549} 125,893 | 
Leicester... - 92,180 | 185,311 | 96,539 | 178,688 | 37,840 | 72,339 Carmarthen 122,126} 139,170) 152,169} 191,157) 80,291) 108,359 | 
Lincoln (Holland) ... 13,929 41,773 3,561 | 9,532 175 | 514 Denbigh 173,090 199,716) 247,811 264,159) 142,600) 165,957 | 
” (Kesteven)... 94,861 | 172,625 | 58,849 | 108,534 | 23,400 | 39,989 Flint 42 004 47,547; 76,180 82,084; 23,488) 36,054 | 
: sé (Lindsey) ... 238,205 | 376,152 | 141,710 | 254,767 | 65,063 | 103,993 Glamorgan ... pote 163,320) aoaraes aaaee Rhone to igo | 
-ondon = pd | din © ene eo . , Merioneth 62,588} 269,284) 9,485; 250,32 9,935) 222,45 
Middlesex S++ 5,064 | 11,426) 2,506 | 3,293 | 641 | 2,001 Monmouth ... 88,516| 117,521| 120,878} 154,739} 78,696] 103,756 | 
Norfolk A 138,174 | 263,524 72,626 | 152,702 | 17,549 27,618 Montgomery 178,772 266,214) 249,209 336,839} 192,019) 272,924 | 
Northampton ..- | 109,125 | 219,073 | 129,972 | 245,067 | 73,389 | 138,358 Pembroke 60,867) 75,949) 73,512 95,534 29.757] 44,159 
Soke of Peterborough 7,560 | 15,585 5,549 9,659 | 2,239 4,831 Radnor 98,727 179,214} 121,705; 227,719) 110,500) 192,331 
Northumberland 437,541 | 651,933 | 433,070 | 719,821 | 352,780 | 529,128 -— —$ | ————— | —_—__ ,—_______,____- —_— 
Nottingham 57,890 | 115,522 | 47,133 | 93,644 | 18,005 | 35 591 WALES (Totals) ... |1,512,462) 2,087,423/2,006,494| 2,561 ,247/1,403,501/1,882,771 | 
Oxford 72,292 | 112,775 | 55,177 | 106,519 | 26419 | 48,806 - ——_——_|— ~ | —___ — 
Rutland 26,463 | 53,204 | 21,786 | 42,071 12,153 | 22,430 ENGLAND AND | 
Salop 170,112 | 277.447 | 224,685 | 352,132 | 123,616 | 215,964 WALES (Totals) |6,699,291/10,430,995|7 ,021 ,850|10,890,658/4 ,316,929/6,541 475 
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A LOST BRITISH BIRD = cortincWoon tnérsm 


EWS that the Kentish plover can no 
N longer be regarded as a regular breeding 

species in England will, I am sure, be 
deeply deplored by all Nature-lovers. Before 
1931 a few pairs nested annually on the shingle 
and sand beaches of Dungeness, but since then 
they have done so only sporadically, and in 
view of the ever-increasing influx of summer 
visitors to their restricted haunts their ultimate 
extermination now seems certain. 

Having had the good fortune to study this 
charming bird in that once secluded corner of 
my home county I probably deplore its loss 
more than most. I have a weakness for all 
waders, but none appeals to me more than the 
Kentish plover. No doubt I am not alone in my 
affection for this fascinating family, for who has 
not derived a thrill of pleasure from the wild 
music of their cries? Surely only those who have 
had their senses irretrievably dulled by a city 
life can remain unmoved by the soul-stirring 
notes of the wood sandpiper, the lonesome 
whistle of the golden plover, or the weird piping 
calls of oyster-catchers piercing the muffled 
roar of the sea’s surf! In waders, designed as 
they are for strength of wing and fleetness of 
foot, Nature seems to have more nearly reached 
perfection than in any other birds. And is 





NESTING SITE OF THE KENTISH 
PLOVER. The eggs were laid in the shingle 
at the foot of the dunes 


there not romance in the knowledge that among 
them are to be found the greatest of all 
travellers? Encountered in most suitable locali- 
ties, and nowhere difficult to observe, for me, 
at any rate, they carry with them memories of 
many distant lands. It is, I know, an idle fancy, 
but it pleases me to imagine that the birds I 
have watched and listened to on the treeless 
tundras of Iceland are the self-same individuals 
that I see gathered on the rainy shores of Sligo 
or busily feeding on the sun-warmed sands of an 
African estuary. 

Because of its confiding ways, demure 
appearance, and gentle voice, the Kentish 
plover is perhaps the most lovable of this vast 
host of voyagers. It is relatively fearless and 
will take wing only when unduly pressed. As 
a rule it runs before one on twinkling feet, 
darting first in one direction and then in another, 
stopping ever and anon to gaze at one with large, 
liquid eyes; and all the while it will keep re- 
peating its subdued alarm call, a low piping 
wheet followed by a soft tittering purr, not 
unlike the pleasant rippling notes of a snow 
bunting. 

In many of its habits and in its general 
appearance the Kentish plover might be likened 
to our common ringed plover. It can, however, 
be easily distinguished from that species by its 
appreciably smaller size and plainer plumage. 
For instance, the black band which extends 
right across the upper breast, and is such a 
conspicuous feature of the ringed plover, is 
blurred and incomplete in the Kentish; more- 
over, the legs of the latter are of a dusky 
nondescript hue and not a distinct orange- 
yellow colour as in the commoner bird. Despite 
this superficial resemblance, ornithologists, on 
account of certain structural differences between 
the two species, have deemed it fit to place them 
in separate genera—but that is a technicality 
which need not concern us here. Although it is 
nowhere numerically abundant, few birds (if 
w include its barely distinguishable geographi- 
cal races) have such a wide breeding range as the 
now mis-named Kentish plover. This extends 
from northern France and southern Scandinavia 
to the very fringe of the Sahara, and thence 
eastwards to the distant shores of Japan, where 
I have myself found it nesting. 

During the first world war I happened to 
be stationed in the summer of 1915 at New 
Romney. Being within easy reach of Dungeness, 
I had an excellent opportunity for studying 
the bird life of that unique promontory. 
Although there was much to interest me there, 
I devoted most of my time to the Kentish 
° plovers, not only because they were the rarest, 


EGGS IN A NEST MADE OF FRAGMENTS OF SEA-SHELLS but because they were also unquestionably the 











most attractive birds breeding in the area. 
Between mid-May and mid-July I discovered 
no fewer than seven “‘nests.’”’ I have intention- 
ally placed this word in inverted commas as it 
cannot be applied to the Kentish plover in its 
gen rally accepted sense. For example, in two 
instances the eggs had been deposited on the 
bare beach without even so much as a scrape. 
One pair, however, had attempted to make 
a pretence of a nest by placing a few dry bents 
in a shallow cup; the remaining four pairs had 
all laid their eggs in slight depressions filled with 
fragments of sea-shells. Since I am obliged to 
write in the past tense, no harm can be done by 
my saying that these nests were all confined to 
the north-eastern corner of the Ness—to a narrow 
strip of ground lying along, or quite close to, the 
foreshore. A hideous concrete road now traverses 
the whole of the birds’ former breeding area. 

The normal clutch is three, but sometimes 
only two eggs are laid. These have a dull matt 
surface and are pale creamy-brown or stone-buff 
in general colour. Upon this can be detected 
a few faint underlying marks of a greyish- 
mauve tint, and scattered over the whole egg 
are innumerable small blackish, or dark umber- 
brown, spots. On the shingle beaches of 
Dungeness the eggs matched their environment 
so perfectly that even at a short distance they 
became practically invisible, which perhaps 
might not have been the case had they possessed 
the lustrous surface of most eggs. 

Referring to my journal of that period, 
I find that the majority of the young hatched 
out during the latter half of June, but one 
pair (which had probably lost their first clutch) 
were still sitting when I left the district on 
July 18. It so happened that early in that 
month a spell of exceptionally hot, sunny 
weather was experienced. On July 4 I noticed 
that the owner of this belated nest, which 
happened to be one of those lined with broken 
shells, had vartially buried her two eggs, pre- 
sumably to screen them from the fierce desic- 
cating rays of the sun. (This protective device 
is habitually practised by the Kitlitz plover in 
South Africa.) A few days later, when the 
weather had turned hazy and had become appre- 
ciably cooler, I found both eggs uncovered and 
lying fully exposed. 

When first hatched the young are, of course, 
clothed in a dense covering of down. This is 
pure white on the under-surface and greyish- 
buff above, liberally besprinkled with blackish 
marks, a combination which gives the crouching 
fledgling a somewhat indefinite pepper-and-salt 
appearance. Needless, to say, no colour scheme 
could well have afforded the helpless bird a 
better camouflage amid its sandy surroundings. 
Although at first sight the dark markings appear 
to be confused and irregularly distributed, they 
do, in fact, form a more or less distinct pattern. 
For instance, among the scattered markings on 
the head, a patch behind each ear and an inde- 
finite central streak can be faintly ‘discerned. 
There is alsoa fairly well defined dark line running 
down the middle’ of the back and another encir- 
cling the whole of the dorsal 
region. To me undoubtedly 
the most interesting feature 
in the plumage pattern of 
these fledglings was the 
immaculate white of their 
unfeathered wings. Nor- 
mally these are folded, and 
consequently hidden from 
view, but when the bird is 
frightened and fleeing from 
danger, they are out- 
stretched and instantly 
attract the eye. Most 
creatures, as is well known, 
are capable of warning their 
kind of the presence of an \ 
enemy. These danger sig- \< 
nals are usually vocal but ho 
occasionally they are 
visual. The flash of a 
tabbit’s scut and the flick of 
a moorhen’s tail are both 
examples of the latter. Do 
these white wings of the 
infant Kentish plover serve 
the same purpose? Does 





SKETCH OF A KENTISH PLOVER BROODING 
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A YOUNG KENTISH PLOVER CROUCHING AMONG STONES TO ESCAPE 
. DETECTION 
an appeal for parental assistance, serving, atthe imitation of a wounded bird. This “injury- 


same time, to give a sauve qui peut signal to 
their nest mates? There seems to be good 
reason to suppose that this is so. 

However, the first reaction of the baby 
plovers, as in all nidicolous birds, to threatened 
danger is to take whatever cover is available 
and then place implicit reliance on their invisi- 
bility by remaining absolutely motionless. If 
the environment is suitable, this proves highly 
effective. Should they be caught feeding on a 
stretch of hard, bare sand, shelter may be 
difficult to find, and then they will run to any 
piece of flotsam that happens to be near and 
seek such concealment as this may afford by 
crouching close beside it; a lump of seaweed, a 
broken brick, or an old cork float—almost any- 
thing will serve as cover in an emergency. I once 
saw a tiny fledgling surprised on a flat expanse 
of sand trying to hide itself in the heel-mark of 
a man’s footprint ! 

Unless the young are actually handled, or 
very closely approached, the parents will remain 
discreetly aloof, showing their concern only by 
restlessly flying from one vantage point to 
another and by constantly repeating their alarm 
call. On the other hand, should one happen to 
touch one of their chicks, or in some way 
indicate that one has found it, they will immedi- 
ately become demonstrative and make every 
effort to lure one away by giving a realistic 


HER YOUNG. 


feigning’’ reached a climax when, one day, 
I picked up a tiny fledgling with the intention of 
placing on record a detailed description of its 
plumage. Believing her progeny to be now inj 
mortal danger, the mother became frantic in 
her excitement. Coming to within a few feet of 
where I was lying she spreadeagled her wings 
and pretended to drag her body helplessly over 
the ground in front of me. This trick having 
failed to move me, she approached even closer 
and then started to flop and flutter her wings 
as if firmly held in the jaws of a steel trap, and 
to give verisimilitude to this act she kept 
uttering a squealing cry as though in sore pain. 
That was too much: science or no science, I 
could no longer witness with equanimity this 
exhibition of anguished distress. I, therefore, 
released my little captive and silently awaited 
results. I was amply rewarded, for there was 
then enacted before my eyes one of the prettiest 
family scenes one could wish to see. Squatting 
near by, the mother softly called to her two 
chicks (for there was a second hiding in the 
pebbles) and then, puffing out her plumage, she 
very gently gathered them under her breast. 
Her unmistakable contentment and maternal 


chicks was a sheer joy to behold. So strong had 
been her parental instinct that the frail little 
balls of fluff had only needed to totter three 
yards across the shingle 
to reach the warmth 
and comfort of their 
mother’s body: to give 
them succour she had 
almost entirely overcome 
her fear of man. And what 
a truly delightful picture 
she made, brooding her two 
young within ten feet of 
me, their tiny legs protru- 
ding like little matchsticks 
from the loosened feathers 
of her breast! Unfortu- 
nately, having left my 
camera behind I lost a 
golden opportunity to take 
what might have proved 
to be a unique photograph. 
All I could do was to make 
a hurried note of the 
incident. This sketch 
and the accompanying 
photographs are prob- 
ably the last ever made 
of the Kentish plover 
as a British 


their sudden display mean 


The legs 
of the chicks can be seen protruding from her breast feathers 


breeding 
bird. 
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BRIDGEWATER HOUSE, ST. JAMES’S 


By MARCUS WHIFFEN 


One of the last great classical mansions to be 

built in London, Bridgewater House is nearly a 

century old. Sir Charles Barry’s design was 

on the lines of his earlier one for the Reform 

Club. The famous picture gallery was blitzed, 

and the house has been acquired by Imperial 
Chemical Industries 


RIDGEWATER House, the main fabric 
B of which was completed just a cen- 

tury ago, was one of the grandest of 
the private palaces of Victorian London. 
It was also one of the most important works 
of its designer, Sir Charles Barry, architect 
of the Houses of Parliament. Indeed, among 
Barry’s classical buildings it holds an unique 
place. For in it Barry achieved, more com- 
pletely than anywhere else, a synthesis of 
the monumental simplicity of his earlier 
Italian style (of which the Reform Club is 
the most celebrated example) and that 
richness of exterior texture which Vic- 
torian taste in architecture so ardently THE WEST FRONT, FACING GREEN PARK. Barry designed a garden lay-out 
craved. which was never fully carried out 

As a private palace Bridgewater House 





is no more. As a work of architecture it 
remains, scarred by the blitz, but due to be 
restored and with its continued existence 
assured. This article is concerned with how 
Bridgewater House, as a work of architecture, 
came to be what it is. 

The story begins in 1840. In that year 
Lord Francis Egerton, who in 1846 was to be 
created first Earl of Ellesmere, decided that 
the old Bridgewater House had to go. This 
house had been made over to him by his 
father, the Duke of Sutherland, when the 
latter took possession of Stafford House; 
it was very large and contained some fine 
rooms but was extremely inconvenient. In 
his Journals Lord Ellesmere recorded that one 
of the reasons which made him resolve on a 
clean sweep was “‘ its liability to fire (which) 
had haunted me from my infancy when my 
imagination had been strongly excited by 
witnessing something, and hearing much 
more, of the fire which consumed a portion 
of St. James’s Palace.” Furthermore, this 
course made it possible for him to negotiate 
an exchange with the Crown, by which he 
obtained possession of a mews and street 
which had separated the old house from its 
garden and the Park. 

Barry was nothing if not prompt, and 
the early appearance of his design for the 
new house, at the Royal Academy in 1841, 
took the critics by surprise. This project, 
however, was very different from Bridge- 
water House as we know it. For one thing, 
it was much larger, having a frontage to 
Cleveland Row of 195 ft. instead of the 144 ft. 
of the present building. For another, it had 
a Corinthian order running through the two 
upper storeys of the south and west fronts- 
pilasters to the south and _ three-quarter 
columns to the west. And its plan, which 
may be studied in a tracing made by Barry’s 
pupil James Murray and now preserved at 
the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
has little of the beautiful logic of that of the 
present house. Instead of the central hall 
it shows an internal court, considerably off- 
centre, and instead of the single great picture 
gallery there are no fewer than five galleries 
of different sizes and five smaller rooms en 
suite, each 18 ft. 6 ins. square, for cabinet 
pictures. 

Before this first, rather ill-considered, 
THE LOWER FLIGHT OF THE GRAND STAIRCASE. It rises from the centre of design was abandoned, it seems, on the 

the eastern end of the saloon evidence of other Murray tracings, to have 
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THE CENTRAL HALL, OR SALOON. Like that of the Reform Club, also by Barry but earlier, this hall is adapted from the cortile 


of the Italian Renaissance palace 




















PART OF THE UPPER ARCADE OF THE SALOON. The Ellesmere cipher appears in the frieze above the coupled pilasters. 
(Right) DETAIL OF CEILING OF SA It is ornamented with figures and reliefs emblematic of the pursuits of the countryside 
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A CUPOLA IN THE GALLERY OF THE SALOON. With painted 
decorations in the style of Raphael’s loggie in the Vatican 











DETAIL OF THE CEILING TO THE GALLERY OF THE SALOON. 


Decorations by Francis Gétzenberg of which Barry disapproved 


is, 15985 


undergone various modifications. The reason for i 
abandonment was without doubt, its cost, whic) 
would have been enormous. But four years were 
ito pass before Barry began work on the final 
design, and in the meanwhile he appears to have 
toyed with the idea of giving Bridgewater House an 
Elizabethan dress, rather similar to that which he had 
given Highclere a few years previously. At least, that 
seems to be the obvious construction to put on certain 
Elizabethan elevations among the Murray tracings, which 
the late Arthur Bolton identified as probably a design 
for Bridgewater House and which in dimensions are 
intermediate between the first, or Corinthian, design 
and the house as built. 

The date of Barry’s beginning work on the final 
design is given by an entry in his office diary for July 
“11, 1845: “‘ Bridgewater House. A new design in con- 
‘sequence of a letter directing expense to be limited to 
£30,000.” 

On January 30 in the following year Barry wrote 
to Lady Ellesmere that the working drawings were 
far advanced. With this letter (to which, together with 
other letters now at Mertoun, I am able to refer through 
the kindness of the present Earl of Ellesmere) he sent;the 








THE SOUTH GALLERY OF THE SALOON. Looking 


towards the door of the state drawing-room 


plans, which embodied “‘a considerable improvement of 
the Staircase.’’ ‘‘The new Staircase,” he wrote, ‘which 
is obtained by shifting the position of the air shaft is 
proposed to be lighted from above and the walls are in- 
tended to be perfectly plain for the reception of very 
large Paintings or Fresco’s which it might not be desirable 
to place in the Gallery. The Corridors and Sub Hall are 
proposed to be lighted from Lunettes above the arched 
recesses by which arrangement, which will be very effec- 
tive, the exterior of the court walls may be quite plain or 
at least without any architectural decoration.” This 
letter draws attention to the chief difference between 
the final design in its earlier stages and as executed. 
The most impressive feature of Bridgewater House to-day 
is the great central hall on the lines of an Italian cortile 
(but roofed over). Rather oddly—seeing that Barry 
had already employed the scheme in the Reform Club 
—this hall was an afterthought. At first there was to be, 
in the centre of the building, an open court, cut in two 
by the grand staircase, which was to lie on the axis of 
the front door and be enclosed within its own walls. 
The hall was not adopted until 1849, as shown by the 
following letter, which may be quoted in full as an 


example of the self-confident but rather 
prosy style that Barry used in writing to 
his clients: 


Westminster, 
19 April, 1849. 
My dear Lord 
My Estimate for the proposed 
Central Hall &c at Bridgewater House, 
which has been very carefully made and 
in great detail amounts to £4616 . 13 . 9 
—and as the prices allowed for the several 
works required are very liberal it is 
probable that the work would be 
effected if now determined on at a less 
amount. 

When the additional accommodation, 
convenience and effect that would be 
produced by the proposed Hall &c are 
duly considered there can be no doubt 
that the change of plan would be well 
worth the cost. 

The works of the House are now 
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STATUARY MARBLE CHIMNEY-PIECE 
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CHIMNEY-PIECE IN THE LIBRARY ON THE GROUND FLOOR. Grey ma-ble with applied ornaments in brass. 
AND CUPID. RELIEF BY RICHARD WESTMACOTT, JUN. In the ground-floor corridor of the saloon 
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sufficiently advanced to en- 
able your Lordship and Lady 
Eilesmere to judge of the 
effect of the light and the 
arrangements of the Building 
on the spot, and I shall be 
most happy to accompany 
you for that purpose when- 
ever it may be most con- 
venient to you to appoint. 

I remain 

My dear Lord 
Most faithfully yours 
Charles Barry. 


Of course the building of so 
large a house could not go off alto- 
gether without untoward happen- 





ings. Lord Spencer’s fears for his 
view were put at rest; but the 
clauses of the Crown lease under 
which Lord Ellesmere held part 
of his garden were inexorable, 
and garden works to Barry’s 
design on which he had em- 


barked had to be stopped. 
Among lesser nuisances was a 
Mr. Staunton, who wrote in- 


terminable letters in recommen- 
dation of Mr. Couch’s cement, 
Mr. Couch being “an individual 
who spent his early life in foreign 
countries ”’ and had “‘ a method derived from 
the Chinese of applying a mixture of disolved 
(stc) Silica to stone.’’ What was more serious, 
Barry’s estimate of £32,475 for the shell of 
the house (exclusive of fittings) turned out 
to be nearly £13,000 on the modest side. (The 
builders were Baker and Son, and the princi- 
pal stone-carver, who up to 1850 had received 
£1,349 9s. 10d., was C. H. Smith). Not 
until the spring of 1854, nearly seven years 
after the building operations began, was the 
house ready for occupation, and the decora- 
tion of the great hall was not begun until four 
years later still, by which time the first Earl 
had been succeeded by his son. The latter, 
without consulting Barry, arranged for a 
German decorator, Francis Gétzenberg, to 
undertake this work—and then asked Barry 
to give his views on Gétzenberg’s proposals. 
Three letters relating to the affair, two from 
Ellesmere to Barry and one from Gétzenberg 
to Barry, are at the R.I.B.A. The Earl’s are 
politely regretful that the architect should 
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PLAN OF THE PRINCIPAL FLOOR. 
From Bishop Barry’s Life of his father (1867) 


take it so hard; the painter’s are somewhat 
Gothic both in calligraphy and spelling (‘I 
have just recieved Your letter from jesterday, 
and shall be glad to look with You over my 
Drawings and Cartoons anny Day You will 
appoint me bethween 11 to 2, and 4 and 7 
oclok ’’). Barry’s side of the correspondence 
is lost to us, but his son, Bishop Barry, says 
in Life and Works of Sir Charles Barry that 
he disapproved and “retired with deep 
regret.” In so far as Gétzenberg’s decoration 
derived from the paintings in Raphael’s 
loggie in the Vatican they were, one would have 
thought, quite suited to the Joggie of the hall 
of Bridgewater House. Nor is it probable that 
Sang’s work in the same genre in the Travellers’ 
Club, which Barry had sanctioned, was in- 
trinsically very much better. While we can 
understand Barry’s point of view, in our age 
of austerity we may, perhaps, be forgiven for 
enjoying Francis Gétzenberg’s cupids and 
arabesques, if only for their acquired char- 
acteristic of period charm. 
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A BIGGER LAKE VICTORIA 


By A. E. HAARER 


‘ , HEN the new Nile dams raise the level 

of Lake Victoria by more than three feet, 

its waters will back up many a creek, and 

stretch broad fingers and new bays across 

thousands of acres of low-lying land that has 

never been covered with water since history 
began. 

The whole coast-line of the lake will require 
re-mapping, the soundings will be altered, and 
the eight ports, with their piers, approaches, and 
storage facilities, will be profoundly disturbed. 
This is just a first glance at the consequences of 
such an act; the effects upon the shore-line and 
the people inhabiting the coast will be far- 
reaching. 

While engineers thrill at such a vast under- 
taking as the harnessing of the Owen and Ripon 
Falls, and politicians arrange pacts between 
governments to share in the cost, the majority 
of the people surrounding Lake Victoria are 
unlikely to understand why they must suffer in 
order to supply electricity to industries in other 
countries, and water for irrigation a thousand 
miles to the north. The rate of the economic 
development of these regions bids fair to outpace 
the intellectual progress of the indigenous 
populations. 

Doubtless, these schemes are agreed upon 
with a larger view and with a disregard of minor 


details, such as the discomfort of whole commun- THE RIPON FALLS AT JINJA, LAKE VICTORIA 





rebuilding and re-siting, because the approach 
road which lies beneath a jutting spur of cliff 
will be under water. The pier itself will be too 
low, and the breakwater no longer efficient. 

A mile or so to the north, the great Kagera 
River flows into Lake Victoria, navigable for 
tugs along 90 miles of its sluggish stream, until 
the MuhinafFalls are reached, which are quite as 
big as the Owen Falls of the River Nile. The 
Kagera River is the true source of the Nile, and 
if it were not for its steady flow there would 
only be a trickle over the Owen Falls to the 
north-east. All the other streams which flow 
into Lake Victoria from the three territories 
merely balance the evaporation which takes 
place over such a wide expanse of water. One 
wonders if the experts have taken this into 
account, because if the lake is increased in size 
then the evaporation will be so much greater, 
with a possible reduction in the flow of water 
at the exit. 

It is difficult to judge what may happen to 
the lower reaches of the Kagera River. There 
may be silting. Much of the low-lying land 
beyond its banks will be inundated, and this 
great river might then alter its course. 

It is here where the great Minziro torest 
exists. This swamp forest contains a heavy stand 
of four species of valuable timber trees, and 


LAKE VICTORIA JUST ABOVE THE RIPON FALLS though it is divided by the Kagera River into 





ities, because there will be time enough during the 
25 years the full building programme may be in 
progress to discover and satisfy those who suffer. 

Lake Victoria is at present the size of Eire, 
its area being 26,000 square miles, with a coast- 
line 2,000 miles in length. What will these 
figures be when the water is raised three feet ? 
The lake is 3,700 feet above sea-level, and it 
forms part of the inter-territorial boundaries of 
Tanganyika, Kenya, and Uganda. Although it 
is an inland sea, rather than a lake, there are no 
appreciable tides, but there is a rise of a few 
inches during the wettest part of the year, 
between February and May. 

The township of Bukoba in the north-west 
district of Tanganyika will suffer most. The 
administrative, recreational, and _ residential 
quarters are all built on a low sand-bank, split 
in two by a creek, where a lazy stream flows into 
the lake, choked with blue water-lilies. This 
whole area will be flooded and rendered unin- 
habitable by the violent storms, which bring 
huge breakers pounding on the sandy beaches. 

The commercial houses of the town with 
the Indian bazaar, and all the African dwellings, 
are built on low-lying land, which is at present 
little better than a swamp. The pier, and the 


store and customs sheds will probably require COAST ROAD AND BRIDGE OVER THE CREEK AT BUKOBA 

















tvo portions (the one in Uganda and the other 
in Tanganyika, surrounded by a vast region 
which is poorly timbered) the main portion of 
the forest has not been exploited. The forest 
will be drowned when the water rises. 

Along the shores of the three territories, and 
especially in Uganda, native fishermen have 
their dug-out canoes and ply their trade. Their 
villages lie on the fringe of the sudd; great 
floating rafts of papyrus that stretch for thou- 
sands of yards across the water, filling gulfs and 
every creek. Winding and narrow channels have 
been cut through this sudd to reach the open 
water, and all these will tend to close up or be 
misplaced when the water rises three feet. 
Indeed, the rafts will be torn from their moor- 
ings and go cruising over the water at the mercy 
of the wind, to accompany the tiny floating 
islands which already exist. 

The African villages will have to be moved 
to higher ground, and these inhabited regions 
are already thickly populated. It will not be 
easy to discover and compensate everyone for 
the disturbance to their lives and well-being. 
Many will suffer unheard, and move their 
miserable goods and chattels to seek refuge else- 
where, like war-time refugees in all respects 
except one. They will not know why the lake 
has become bewitched, because the rains will 
have been normal and the sky clear. What else 
but witchcraft will be to blame for it? 
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THE OWEN FALLS OF THE RIVER NILE 


RIGHT OR LEFT? 


A Golf Commentary by BERNARD DARWIN 


Y body, at the moment of writing, is at 
M Droitwich, where at intervals it is 
= plunged into brine baths of various 
kinds, the more exciting of which resemble hot 
soda water; but my mind flies ever and anon 
to Formby where, but for my tiresome body, 
I should be watching the English Amateur 
Championship. Formby is one of the most 
engaging of courses full of obvious attractions, 
with which nearly everyone falls in love at first 
sight, but for me it has a particular romance in 
that it was one of the first links I ever heard of. 
When I was a small boy, just beginning to play 
golf, an uncle of mine laid out the first decidedly 
amateurish nine-hole course at Aberdovey. His 
regiment being quartered at Liverpool, he had 
learnt to play at Formby and had even, I think, 
won a monthly medal there, so that the place 
had for me a magical sound and I made fancy 
pictures of it in my small head. When I went 
there first at the end of last century, that picture 
faded from my mind as do all such insubstantial 
pageants, and I have never been able to recall 
it, as indeed one never can recall, after a sight 
of the reality, one’s vision of some famous course 
unvisited. But the picture of the real Formby 
as I first came to know it some fifty years ago 
makes an enchanting substitute. 
* * * 

Formby to-day is beyond doubt a better 
course than it was then, but in some ways the 
earlier picture was, I think, the more beautiful. 
The thick belt of trees along the sandhills did 
not then exist and the bare sand gave a truer 
impression of the seaside golf that Formby is. 
The trees give it a slightly inlandish air which 
I always a little resent. Again I have a senti- 
mental affection for the green in a deep crater 
on the way out, where one rang a bell on holing 
out as a signal to those waiting behind. It was 
not a good hole, whereas the short hole on the 
top of the bank is a very good one indeed, but 
the old one was romantic and the sound of the 
bell meant that we were leaving the compara- 
tively open country and plunging into that 
nobler region of valleys flanked by hills which 
was and is the true Formby. I feel a little 
tender-hearted too about the old 17th, which 
was flat and open enough and not in the least 
romantic, but demanded wonderfully straight 
hitting between a prosaic railing on the 
right and equally prosaic but highly effective 
rough on the left. It bad, as I remember 
it, one merit which is the hall-mark of a 
good and difficult hole; it seemed uncom- 
monly hard to aim straight because one’s 
feet were always anxiously wriggling into 
the wrong place. 


However, enough of the past; I have one 
very distinct vision which belongs both to past 
and present, namely of the first hole with the 
railway line on the right and the trains con- 
stantly buzzing along it and inviting an agitated 
slice out of bounds. This picture sends me 
wandering away in imagination to other rail- 
ways fringing other famous courses, and | won- 
der idly why railways seem nearly always to 
entertain cruel and sadistic feelings towards 
the unhappy slicer and to leave the hooker un- 
punished. Not far away, for instance, in this 
same county of Lancashire, is St. Annes, with 
the railway line running close by the side of the 
second and third holes. As one takes one’s 
clubs down out of the rack at Ansdell Station 
and looks with excited eyes out of the carriage 
window, the horrid thought obtrudes itself that 
on the morrow one may be slicing on to that 
greedy line. Then there is the 16th hole at 
St. Andrews. Was there ever a railway line 
more obviously magnetic, more ready to wel- 
come in the sliced ball “with gently smiling 
jaws.” He really is a brave man who tries to 
lay down his tee-shot between the line and the 
Principal’s Nose, and the same remark applies 
to the fourth hole at Woking, the hole that 
everybody sees from his railway carriage window 
on the way to Southampton. It is founded on 
the St. Andrews hole and produces much the 
same sensations of terror on the tee and offers 
the same reward to the man who can overcome 
them. 

* * * 

I must not forget Prestwick where the rail- 
way is ready to catch a slice at the very first 
hole, while we are yet cold and stiff. Perhaps 
I may repeat my story of a friend of mine who 
went out to play for a medal there feeling dis- 
tinctly shattered by rather a late night. He put 
his tee-shot on to the line and the ball bounded 
back over the wall and on to the course. He 
thereupon put his second on the line and this 
time the ball did better still, for it not only 
rebounded on to the green but ran into the hole. 
After this rather fortunate two he pulled himself 
together and won the competition. All these 
holes on famous courses bear out my contention 
that railways have a feeling of particular hos- 
tility for slicers, and after racking my brains 
I cannot think of a single hole where the con- 
verse is the case. At least I can only think of 
a couple of holes I laid out myself on the Vardar 
marshes in Macedonia, which have long since 
vanished. There was one of utter simplicity 
with the railway on the left, which was certainly 
not imposing to look at and ‘yet had a kind of 
merit. It was of the length of a respectable shot 


with a wooden club; the tee was close to the 
railway fence and so was the green; there was 
no trouble of any kind to the right. To get 
a pusillanimous four was child’s play, but 
a genuine three, with the tee-shot skirting 


the line all the way and finishing on the 
green, was a rare achievement. Incidentally 


with the next hole in nearly the opposite 
direction we carried the line, and here again 
it was a hook that was punished and the 
slice escaped scot free. But apart from these 
two holes, for which I have still a parental 
affection, I cannot recall a hole with a railway 
line on the left. 
* * * 

Having written so far I am suddenly over- 
whelmed with a feeling of shame and black 
ingratitude. I have forgotten a hole that I have 
been playing off and on since I was a little boy 
on, of all courses in the world, Aberdovey. How 
could I fail even for a moment to think of that 
great 16th with a narrow way of safety between 
the railway on the left and the wilderness of 
sand and bents that lies near Cader green on 
the right? It is not what it was in the 
consulship of Plancus, because once the line 
was bordered by a road full of sandy ruts, 
very deep and horrible, where now is merci- 
ful turf, but it remains a hole which looms 
terrifying in the distance to a man who is 
doing a good medal score. Until he has 
safely passed it his card may yet be scattered 
to the winds of heaven. 

I wonder which is most alarming to the 
average golfer, an out-of-bounds territory to the 
right or to the left. As Iam credited in the books 
with slicing more balls out of bounds at the 
first hole at Hoylake than any other man, I sup- 
pose I ought to vote for the right. Nevertheless 
I think that the left is the more hideously seduc- 
tive and can produce the greater tragedies. 
I still remember the horror of seeing McDermott, 
the little American professional and a very fine 
golfer in his brief day, hook three balls running 
into Archerfield wood at the ninth hole at 
Muirfield (that was when the tee was close to 
the woodside), and it really seemed as if he were 
bewitched and would go on hooking for ever 
and ever. A great many people who can hold 
a ball up into a wind from the left are relatively 
powerless when it blows hard from the right. 
Before the course at Rye was altered the first 
three holes with the wind from the right and the 
out-of-bounds ditch or fence on the left could 
be terrible. One felt in the grip of some malig- 
nant demon. Yes, in point of utter helplessness 
and irresistible magnetic attraction I give my 
vote for the left. 
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WHAT’S GOING ON ? <> By M. HARRISON-GRAY 


cult part of Contract and the greatest 
test of a player’s ability. In some cases, 
card reading of a high order is called for; in 
others, a _ brisk imagination. The expert 
frequently goes into a trance while he tries to 
get a count on declarer’s hand or to unravel the 
clues through a process of remorseless deduc- 
tion; but this procedure is not popular with the 
average player, firstly because it requires 
unaccustomed mental exertion, secondly because 
he dislikes holding up the play while he arrives, 
more often than not, at an incorrect conclusion. 
We are not concerned with instances of 
co-operation in defence between two alert 
partners, but rather with those situations where 
one defender has to play a lone hand. In the 
examples that follow, West had to make his 
decision without any assistance from his 
partner at an inconveniently early stage in the 
proceedings. 


[ct = is undoubtedly the most diffi- 
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South dealt at Love All and opened One 
No-Trump. With East-West silent, North 
responded with Three Clubs, South bid Three 
Hearts and North raised to Four Hearts. 
North-South were using a “ weak’’ No-Trump 
of 13-15 points. 

West’s opening lead was the Nine of Hearts, 
won in dummy with the Ten. At Trick 2 the 
Queen of Clubs was led and captured with West’s 
King; and West was very much on the spot. 

As South had originally bid One No-Trump, 
it was not unreasonable to suppose that East 
had started with a singleton Club, and West’s 
first impulse was to return the Eight as a Suit- 
Preference signal, asking East to lead back a 
Spade so that a second ruff would defeat the 
contract. This analysis, however, is hasty and 
superficial. 

In a'l cases where declarer starts off with a 
somewhat unusual play, it is as well for the 
defenders to enquire into his motives. West 
should ask himself the simple question ‘‘ What’s 
going on?” 

If West returns a Club at Trick 3, he is 
assuming that South has the Ace of Clubs and 
Ace of Diamonds. But, in this case, surely 
South would have played differently? His safe 
and obvious line would be to draw trumps and 
play the Ace followed by a low Club, willing to 
concede a trick to the Club King in order to 
make sure of ten tricks : four Hearts, four Clubs, 
the Ace of Diamonds and a Spade ruff in dummy. 

The answer is that South is clearly in no 
position to give up a trick voluntarily to the 
King of Clubs ; therefore he cannot hold the 
Ace of Diamonds. A glance at South’s hand 
will reveal the reasons that prompted him to 
take the immediate Club finesse : 

@KO8 YWKIT74 OJ1062 ASB 

When this hand occurred in a Duplicate 
teams of four match, West in Room 1 had such 
faith in his analysis that at Trick 3 he first laid 
down the King of Diamonds, in order to make 
the situation quite clear to his partner, then 
the Ace of Spades, and finally the Three of 
Diamonds. In the other room West returned a 
Club at the third trick and South made his 
contract. 

In the next hand West could have saved 
himself a headache if he had enquired into the 
reasons behind South’s play : 
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South opened with One Heart, North 
raised to Two Hearts and South bid Four 
Hearts. West led the Five of Diamonds, dummy’s 
Ten was played, and East and South followed 
with the Four and Six. At Trick 2 the Four 
of Spades was led to South’s King and West’s 
Ace. 

West pounced on this trick with relish, 
for he had already come to the pessimistic con- 
clusion that the contract could not be beaten 
unless he could give his partner a ruff in 
Diamonds. But East followed to the second 
round of Diamonds with the Nine; South won 
with the King, drew a round of trumps, and 
sadistically spread his hand : 

@KI7 YPYAKI1IO @AKG &972 

He could thus announce that after drawing 
the remaining trumps he would discard one of 
dummy’s Clubs on his Knave of Spades, and 
make his contract for the loss of the Ace of 
Spades and two Clubs only. South, as the 
Americans say, had brought off a “ beautiful 
steal’’. 

Here again West might have paused to con- 
sider South’s peculiar play at Trick 2 : what was 
his aversion to drawing trumps at once? South, 
of course, gave himself the only chance. If 
he first drew trumps, West would shy off a 
Diamond return after winning with the Ace of 
Spades; he could hardly fail to switch to Clubs 
and defeat the contract. As it was, West had 
no excuse for not laying down the Ace of Clubs 
at Trick 3; he could reason that if South had 
held four Diamonds, he would surely have 
drawn trumps at once to avert a probable ruff. 
In other words, South was trying to get away 
with something; and he succeeded because he 
gave West a guess as early as possible in the play 
of the hand. 

The next hand 


occurred in the recent 


match in the international series between Wales 
and Scotland: 
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In both rooms South opened with One 
Heart and West overcalled with Two Diamonds, 
East-West did not bid again and North-South 
reached Four Hearts. Both Wests led the Knave 
of Diamonds, East played the Six and South won 
with the Ace. The Ace of Hearts was followed 
by the Queen, and West wason play with theKing, 

The subsequent defence was scarcely up to 
international standard, for both Wests passively 
led a second Diamond. A greatly relieved South 
could now spread the following hand: 
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One of dummy’s Clubs could now be dis- 
carded on a high Diamond, and the defenders 
were thus held to the Ace of Spades, King of 
Hearts and one trick in Clubs. Once again West 
failed to ask himself the question “‘ What’s 
going on?” Why had South deliberately 
refused to try the Heart finesse? West could 
not hope to win a trick in Diamonds, for if 
East had held the King and Queen he’ would 
have played one of these honours on the first 
round. So if South held the Ace of Clubs, the 
contract was unbeatable. 

West should have played the King of Clubs 
at Trick 3. It is a cardinal rule in defence 
that, where a contract can be defeated only if 
partner holds a certain card, he must be 
presumed to hold it. 


SHOOTING AND INSURANCE 


By J. B. DROUGHT 


goes by without a shooting accident of one 

kind or another being recorded. What sub- 
stance there may be in this estimate I do not 
know, but it may not be inaccurate; certainly, 
in fifty years of shooting I can recall many 
a fellow-gun from whose close proximity I have 
prayed to be delivered, and I once shot regularly 
with a man whose propensity for dropping driven 
partridges on to his neighbours’ hats earned him 
the soubriquet of ‘“‘William Tell’. But pro- 
vided birds are not too low this kind of thing is 
annoying rather than dangerous. 

Dangerous shots fall largely into two cate- 
gories. The careless mixer of cartridges, like the 
man who uses his gun as a battering ram to clear 
the way before him and clogs the barrels with 
various obstructions, is seldom a menace to any 
but himself. 

We do not often meet the consistently unsafe 
shot, since his name is likely to be on every host’s 
black list. It is the temperamentally excitable 
individual, whose finger is for ever twitching 
near the trigger, while his gun points everywhere 
except in the directions of heaven or earth, and 
the man who “‘forgets’’ to pocket his cartridges 
except at lunch time and sometimes not even 


then, who are dangerous to others. 
* * * 


I HAVE heard people say that never a week 


Most shooting accidents are more fortuitous, 
and the following examples are typical. Many 
years ago a small boy sat ona gate watching a line 
of guns walking up partridges in a field of roots. 
When the flanking gun was in direct line with 
the watcher he fired at a bird that, rising be- 
tween them, flew forward at and slightly to the 
right, whereupon the youngster tumbled off the 
stile, more frightened than hurt by the few pel- 
lets that lodged half an inch below one eye. That 
small boy was the writer who, happily none the 
worse for the adventure, came none the less at 
a tender age to have a wholesome respect for 
firearms. Nearly forty years later a party, 
lunching in a keeper’s cottage, had left their 


guns propped up against the porch, when a little 
girl, dashing round the corner of the house after 
an unruly spaniel puppy, tripped over one. That 
not a soul was hurt, when the contents of two 
barrels were emptied in the direction of an army 
of beaters sitting under a bank not twenty yards 
away, may be considered as a merciful dispensa- 
tion of Providence. 


* * * 


I quote these incidents for a special reason, 
Their causes were very different. In the first, 
the culprit—if culprit he can be called—was 
a man well-known to his generation as an excep- 
tionally fine shot, incapable of taking any risk. 
He took none, yet he claimed a victim, owing, in 
all probability, to a few pellets striking a bank of 
solid rock and ricochetting at an acute angle. In 
the second, no one would have offered even 
money against the chance of forty men escaping 
scot-free from a barrage in miniature at decisive 
range. 

So does the unexpected happen. But the 
carelessness of leaving unattended a loaded gun 
at full cock is on a par with that of firing directly 
down the line. Such risks, it is true, are not con- 
fined to the shooting field, and neither the law 
nor the average intelligence of reckless people 
is adequate protection to the community. If 
the sportsman could always choose his company, 
he would walk all his days with a quiet mind; 
but this, of course, he cannot do. Everyone at 
one time or another has a colleague in whose 
hands he would prefer to see a walking-stick ; the 
best of us probably carry in our shooting con- 
sciences a sickening recollection of a second of 
mental aberration in which we too have trans- 
gressed the written law. And every time this 
happens some one has to forgo sport, thanks to 
a reckless neighbour, for it is impossible for any 
man to acquit himself with credit under condi- 
tions of nervous apprehension. 

All this brings me to the subject of insurance. 
There are several companies which, for quite a 





dest premium, offer comprehensive cover to 
hooting men. And although we are sufficiently 
egimented nowadays to shrink from adding yet 
i1other to the long list of controls under which 
we labour, especially in connection with a social 
nastime, it is questionable whether insurance 
against shooting mishaps should not be made 
compulsory by law. Many cases of youthful 
injuries developing more seriously in middle-age 
occur, and the victims of a moment’s careless- 
ness have no redress. One such came to my 
notice a few weeks ago. Two friends went out 
hedgerow shooting, and one of them in firing at 
a low pheasant so peppered the other that he 
lost the sight of one eye and the sight of the 
other is still endangered. His treatment and 
convalescence have absorbed a large part 
of his savings, and he has lost his job as a 
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precision draughtsman—a serious matter for 
a man with a small family dependent on him. 
Doubtless there are similar instances in 
which the victim, short of the disagreeable and 
probably futile alternative of coming down for 
damages on friends in no better circumstances 
than himself, is faced with financial disaster. 
Beaters, of course, have always figured promi- 
nently in casualty lists, and in days gone by a 
word of regret and a couple of sovereigns were 
considered adequate and even handsome com- 
pensation for injury, and the maiming of valu- 
able dogs merited even less consideration. But 
times, like the status and circumstances of all 
who make their contributions to shooting, have 
changed, and surely there is as good a case for 
compulsory insurance—at least against third- 
party risks—as that enforced upon motorists. 
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The road-hog, after all, takes an equal chance of 
injury with his passengers and those whom he 
runs down. The dangerous shot does not; he 
gets away with it every time to spread terror for 
as long as anyone will put up with him. With 
a good deal of experience of doing duty as a bea- 
ter, I have often felt, when some of the untaught 
and unteachable are in front, that to paraphrase 
Mr. Jorrocks, ‘‘shooting is the image of war with 
at least twenty-five per cent. of its dangers.”’ 

The longer I live the more convinced I 
become that some men are constitutionally 
unfitted to be trusted with lethal weapons. They 
may constitute only a very small minority in the 
great community of shooters, but the distress 
they cause is out of all proportion to their num- 
ber, and in any case is sufficient to call for such 
mitigation as is possible. 


PIGEONS AND PIGEON-HOUSES °° sys.p.v. warp 


Farmers’ Enemy Number One. The 

domestic pigeon might well rank as 
Enemy Number Two. Though nearly as 
voracious and much bolder, it is protected by 
law against all the more obvious counter- 
measures of those whom it robs. Occasionally 
there are sad stories of people who can bear 
their losses no longer: poison or pins are put 
down—and then the wickedness of self-defence 
is brought home to them, they are held up to 
ignominy, and fines are inflicted. Sometimes 
the fines or the assessment of compensation 
may be heavy: within the last six months the 
case of a farmer having to pay £200 for shooting 
five pigeons has been widely reported. A neigh- 
bour’s pigeons would seem to be comparable 
with a neighbour’s noisy wireless set : both are 
nuisances about which little can be done, if the 
neighbour is ‘‘unneighbourly.’’ In fact, com- 
pensation for damage to crops, and injunctions 
against trespassing pigeons, can be obtained in 
the Courts, at least in theory, but successtul 
actions seem to be few and far between. 

Pigeon nuisances of one kind and another 
are persistent, widespread and various. In 1670 
the steeple of Wilmslow Church in Cheshire was 
fitted with a door to “‘keepe forth the Piggens 
from Fowleinge the church,” but evidently the 
door failed, since in 1675 a net was bought for 
the same purpose, and in 1688 twopence was 
spent on “shott and powder.” This kind of 
nuisance of course continues. At Ely ten years 
ago the flooring at the base of the steeple of 
St. Mary’s Church collapsed and there fell into 
the bell chamber about four tons of pigeon 
dung. 

London has from time to time to proceed 
against its pigeons. (During the war some 
evacuees from Gibraltar showed that they knew 
what the pigeons in Trafalgar Square were good 
for, when meat was scarce.) Town pigeons are 
also a nuisance in the New World: in Los 
Angeles so many costly power failures were 
caused by pigeons short-circuiting wires that 
the municipality at length engaged, in the 
1930s, a professional pigeon-killer, whose bag 
exceeded 75,000 birds within his first ten years 

and short-circuits were noticeably fewer. 

The old pigeon-houses or dovecotes of 
this country which are illustrated from time 
to time in Country LIFE are mostly sur- 
vivals from a time when tame pigeons were 
among the cultivator’s most grievous burdens, 
in circumstances other than those prevailing 
to-day. Pigeons were kept in houses holding 
from 200 to 2,000 nesting-holes as a source of 
winter food, to make a change from the 
dreary salt meat. For centuries the building of 
pigeon-houses and the keeping of pigeons was 
a privilege restricted to lords of the manors, 
which included many religious houses, But the 
privilege seems to have weakened in the 16th 
century and to have become a dead letter 
(though apparently without any formal change 
in the law) in the 17th. Pigeon-houses multi- 
plied and the toll taken of farm crops was 
heavier than ever before. Samuel Hartlib esti- 
mated the number of dovecotes in England and 
Wales to be about 26,000 in the middle of the 
century, and it has been pointed out that if 
500 pairs be allowed to each building, and four 
bushels of grain to each pair, the charge of the 


[es wood-pigeon has been described as 





* DOVECOTES ARE MOSTLY SURVIVALS FROM A TIME WHEN TAME PIGEONS 


WERE 
pigeons on the cultivators was 
bushels. Incidentally, the elegant 
many dovecotes indicate that they were built 
after the Restoration: the pigeon population 
had not reached its peak in Hartlib’s time. 

However, the burden gradually declined as 
improved agricultural techniques enabled far- 
mers to supply fresh meat throughout the 
winter, and before the end of the 18th century 
Lord Torrington even deplored that ‘‘ few fami- 
lies in the country encourage sufficiently the 
breed of pigeons, or will build a pigeon-house, 
which is of everlasting assistance to a table.” 
But apparently some large-scale pigeon-keeping 
continued, for Charles Waterton is credited in 
The Book of Dovecotes (A. O. Cooke) with the 
statement that in his father’s time the practice 
of whitewashing the exterior of a pigeon-house, 
common in France, was in England forbidden, 
because the whitewash was thought to attract 
other people’s birds. Of course, there were 
earlier schemes for attracting pigeons. . . . The 
Romans recommended that pigeons be anointed 
with myrrh, and have cummin and old wine 
added to their usual food, so that any strange 
pigeons they met might be attracted by the 
sweetness of their breath to return with them. 
. .. In 1735 one John Moore derides ‘‘a certain 
composition called by the fanciers a Salt Cat, 
so named, I suppose, from a certain fabulous 
oral tradition of baking a cat... with cummin 
seed, and some other ingredients, as a° decoy 
for your neighbours pigeons’’; but Mr. Cooke, 
writing in 1920, recalled an unexplained entry 
in the accounts of Jesus College, Cambridge. for 
1651-52: ‘‘For a roasted dog and comin seed, 
00 : 02: 00.” 


52,000,000 
designs of 


AMONG THE CULTIVATOR’S MOST GRIEVOUS BURDENS” 


Most of the surviving dovecotes are row 
empty or nearly empty, and many of the older 
buildings have disappeared, including some 
worthy of preservation. Their stones or bricks 
have been used to repair other buildings, 
or even as road metal, for an empty pigeon- 
house is very likely to be useless, The door 
will probably be too small for convenience, 
and only a minority of those pigeon-houses 
which stand outside gardens are sufficiently 
picturesque or impoitant to command the 
interest of people who might help to preserve 
them. 

The process of decay continues, as anyone 
who looks at a number of dovecotes may see. 
(Is there any county south of the Trent which 
does not retain a score of dovecotes? Some still 
boast three or four score.) Occasionally the 
amateur observer may find himself admiring 
certain non-decadent contrasts: the staunch- 
ness and durability of some houses built for 
pigeons in the 14th century and earlier, and the 
beauty of those built after the Restoration, 
seem to emphasise the flimsiness and lack of 
grace in many of the houses built for men in 
our own age. 

The story seems, indeed, to be all contrast, 
confusion and conflict. The manorial and quasi- 
manorial pigeons were a curse and it is well that 
they have gone; yet the decay of many of the 
pigeon-houses is a matter for regret. Farmers, 
though rid of pigeons from the old source, have 
still to carry a burden of pigeons—a burden 
that may well increase as landlords decline even 
further and more of the countryside is trans- 
formed into the suburban dormitory of artisans 
and clerks. 
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PUBLIC SCHOOLS SHOOTING COMPETITION 


ALLHALLOWS 


Group- Rapid Snap Land- Total 


HE results of this year’s CouNTRY LIFE CLASS 
Public Schools Miniature Rifle Competi- 
tion appear below. The Class “A” cham- 

pionship has been won by Gresham’s School, 
who witha score of 814 beat Taunton School (Ist 
team) by one point. Haileybury and Imperial 
Service College (lst team) are third. The Class 
“B” championship is retained by Allhallows 
School, who easily beat Oakham School. Sutton 
Valence School are third. 

There was an increase of ten in the number 
of entries in Class “‘A,’”’ making the total 102. 
In Class ‘‘B”’ the number fell by nine to 30. 


JUDGE’S REPORT 


PT HE reduced dimensions for scoring in the 

Grouping and Rapid series lowered total 
scores considerably this year, as it was probably 
intended to do, and no team succeeded in making 
the highest possible score of 80 points in the 
Grouping series. Last year this was accom- 
plished by 15 teams. Totals were also lower in 
the Rapid series. 

The targets used in both these series were 
brighter and should have been quite easy to see 
with aperture sights. 

Slings were allowed this year, but it is 
doubtful if they were an advantage in the Rapid 
series. It depended upon whether a competitor 
kept his rifle at the shoulder for the whole ten 
rounds, in which case it would help, but if he 
lowered the butt for each shot then it is doubt- 
ful if it would assist at all. Slings should help in 
the Grouping, Snap and Landscape series. 

The Snap target, although not so large as 
last year’s, seemed quite easy to hit, and the 
highest possible score of 200 points was made 
by 35 teams. It might be more interesting if an 
additional 5 points were awarded to those com- 
petitors who succeeded in obtaining a half-inch 
group with their five shots. 

At first glance the Landscape target seemed 
to appear difficult, but actually scores were 
generally up to the level of last year. Both “A” 
and ‘“B”’ sections found the farm-house the 
easiest objective; then came the circle by the 
tree, followed by the church tower. The steps 
by the bridge was the most difficult target. 

The highest possible score of 48 points on 
an objective was made 29 times on the farm- 
house; 14 times by the bridge; 13 times at the 
tree; and 12 times on the church tower. 

Only seven competitors succeeded in 
making 85, the maximum number of points. 
This was done by 102 competitors last year. 


Schools furnishing contingents to the Combined 

Cadet Force having a strength of 180 cadets or more, 

for which one or two teams representing each 
school may be entered 





1. Gresham ’s School ‘ eae 814 
2. Taunton School (1st team) an 813 
3. Haileybury and I.S.C, (1st team) 809 
Best second team not in the first three :— 
Glenalmond (Trinity College) 795 


The full returns are as follows :— 


Group- Rapid Snap Land- Total 


ing scape 
1. GRESHAM’S SCHOOL . 65 363 200 186 814 
2. TAUNTON Scu. (Ist team) 70 379 200 164 813 
3. HAILEYBURY AND LI.S,C. 
(Ist) 65 361 200 183 809 
4. GLENALMOND (TRINITY 
COLLEGE) (Ist) 70 380 200 159 809 
5. FRAMLINGHAM COLLEGE 70 351 200 186 807 
6. Kinc’s Cott., Taunton 70 384 200 151 805 
7. BRIGHTON COLLEGE .. 6 365 200 172 802 
8. StonyHuRST COLLEGE... 57 357 200 186 800 
9. GLENALMOND (TRINITY 
CoLLEGE) (2nd) 57 360 195 183 795 
10. WHITGIFT SCHOOL . 70 358 185 174 787 
11. Epsom COLLEGE 65 350 195 174 784 
12. RADLEY COLLEGE ... 70 354 195 161 780 
13. TauNTON ScHoot (2nd) 52 361 200 166 779 
14. RossaLt Scnoot (Ist)... 50 346 200 180 776 
15. BLUNDELL’s ScHoot (Ist) 52 359 200 164 775 
16. AMPLEFORTH COLL. (Ist) 70 347 200 157 774 
17, Harrow ScHOOL .. 55 341 190 186 772 
18, SHREWSBURY SCHOOL ... 62 352 195 163 772 
19 RoyaL GRAMMAR SCH., 
GUILDFORD 47 365 200 160 772 
20. REpton ScuHoot (Ist) 50 349 200 172 771 
21. SEDBERGH ScuHoot (2nd) 57 354 200 160 771 
22, OUNDLE Scuoot (Ist) .... 50 362 200 158 770 
23. MARLBOROUGH (27d) 55 348 195 171 769 
24, WINCHESTER (Ist) 55 362 190 161 768 
25. KinGc Epwarp’s SCHOOL, 
BIRMINGHAM (Ist) 49 346 200 166 761 
26. DENSTONE COLLEGE (Ist) 60 351 200 149 760 
27. OUNDLE ScHoot (2nd)... 49 346 200 164 759 
28. SEDBERGH ScHOOL (Ist?) 65 346 200 148 759 
29. BRoMSGROVE Scu. (Ist) 60 356 175 167 758 
30. HABERDASHER’S ASKE’s 44 360 190 161 755 
31, ALDENHAM SCHOOL 57 356 200 142 755 
32, BERKHAMSTED SCHOOL 57 327 200 166 750 
33. CLIFTON COLLEGE (20 yds.) 60 359 180 148 747 
34. FeLstep Scuoot (Ist)... 55 347 200 145 747 
35. FELSTED ScHooL (2nd) 52 338 185 168 743 
36, ALLEYN’s ScHoot (Ist)... 57 349 190 147 743 
37, WREKIN COLLEGE .. 50 348 200 144 742 
38. UppinGHam Scuoor (Ist) 52 356 195 134 737 
39. St. Peter’s, York (Ist) 52 347 200 134 733 
40. WESTMINSTER SCHOOL 
(20 yds.) 47 331 200 153 731 
41, Worksop CoLieGe (2nd) 42 335 185 166 728 
42, SHERBORNE SCHOOL 47 360 195 126 728 
43. GLascow AcApemy (Ist) 55 324 200 148 727 
44. BepForp ScuHootr (Ist?) 55 322 200 148 725 
45. Repton Scuoor (2nd)... 54 325.190 154 723 
46. ELLESMERE COLLEGE 47 330 200 144 721 
47. St. Epwarp’s ScHoo., 
OxFoRD (2nd) 49 344 185 142 720 


ANDSCAPE TARGET OF GRESHAM’S SCHOOL, CLASS “A” WINNERS 








mg Scape 
48. St. Epwarp’s SCHOOL, 
OxrForp (Ist) 52 335 165 166 718 
49, MARLBOROUGH COLLEGE 60 362 198 98 718 
50. BROMSGROVE Scu. (2nd) 45 327 180 165 717 
51. Worksop CoLLecE (Ist) 38 339 200 139 716 
52. STOWE SCHOOL .. 28 333 190 164 715 
53. WINCHESTER (2nd) 50 331 195 135 711 
54. St. LAWRENCE COLLEGE 70 320 170 149 709 
55. MERCHANT TAYLOR’S 42 340 175 150 707 
56. UppInGHAM SCHOOL (2nd) 47 335 185 140 707 
57. CHELTENHAM COLLEGE 39 343 190 132 704 
58. REIGATE GRAMMAR ScH. 39 311 195 155 700 
59. MERCHISTON CASTLE SCH. 55 313 190 139 697 
60. ALLEYN’s ScHuoor (2nd) 36 311 190 158 695 
61. WELLINGTON (lst) 55 325 195 117 692 
62. EpINBURGH ACADEMY... 52 344 185 110 691 
63. St. PAUL’s SCHOOL 39 314 190 146 689 
64, CRANLEIGH SCHOOL 65 321 170 133 689 
65. GEORGE WATSON’S 57 312 190 128 687 
66, RossaLL ScHooL (2nd) 60 326 180 120 686 
67. KinG’s SCHOOL, CANTER- 
BURY 47 311 175 150 683 
68, St. PETER’s ScCH., YORK 
(2nd) 42 318 185 137 682 
69. CHARTERHOUSE (Ist) 55 331 185 109 680 
70, DEAN CLosE ScHOOL ... 32 317 190 140 679 
71, Kinc’s COLLEGE SCHOOL 
(ist) 40 325 180 132 677 
72. SOLIHULL SCHOOL .. Se 380 190 104 676 
73. Kinc’s ScHooLt, BruTON 40 306 185 144 675 
74, Curist’s Hospital, 
HorsHAM 37 329 180 123 669 
75, WELLINGTON (2nd) 47 293 185 142 667 
76, HURSTPIERPOINT .. 937 316 190 123 666 
77, AMPLEFORTH COLL. (2nd) 34 310 180 141 665 
78, CANFORD SCHOOL 52 320 170 121 663 
79, READING SCHOOL 39 327 165 127 658 
80, BLUNDELL’sS SCHOOL, 
TIvERTON (2nd) 42 320 175 118 655 
81, Eton COLLEGE ... + oF S13 160. 142 652 
82, ARDINGLY COLLEGE 44 304 195 107 650 
83, WoLVERHAMPTON SCH. 47 316 190 97 650 
84, HAILEYBURY AND L.S.C. 
(2nd) 50 324 175 100 649 
85. CHARTERHOUSE (2nd) 49 315 175 108 647 
86. Kinc Epwarp’s, Bir- 
MINGHAM (2nd) 26 318 180 121 645 
87. RADLEY COLLEGE (2nd) 36 323 165 120 644 
88. SKINNER’S SCHOOL 34. 304 150 155 643 
89. TRENT COLLEGE ... 39 289 175 109 612 
90. GeorGE Heriot’s SCH. 32 292 160 119 603 
91. DENSTONE COLLEGE (2nd) 37 303 155 89 584 
92. RoyaAL GRAMMAR SCH., 
WorceEsTER 29 307 135 112 583 
93, HyMERS COLLEGE 31 269 165 102 567 
94, RouUNDHAY SCHOOL 27 268 135 116 546 
95. LEEDS GRAMMAR ScH.... 31 265 180 70 546 
96. EMMANUEL SCHOOL 18 286 135 106 545 
97, CAMPBELL COLLEGE 17 254 140 133 544 
98. Kinc’s COLLEGE SCH. 
(2nd) 33 258 155 94 540 
99. GLAscow ACADEMY (2nd) 36 263 135 102 536 
100, DuRHAM SCHOOL . 22 292 130 81 525 
101, RuTLisH SCHOOL ... 20 307 130 52 509 
102. BEDFORD MopERN Sco. 24 240 140 67 471 


BEST SCORES IN THE VARIOUS SERIES 


GROUPING 

No team made the highest possible score of 80 
points. The best score was 70 points made by the tol- 
lowing teams :— 
WHITGIFT SCHOOL 
RADLEY COLLEGE 
AMPLEFORTH COLLEGE 

(1st) 


TAUNTON SCHOOL (lst team) 

GLENALMOND (TRINITY 
COLLEGE) (Ist) 

FRAMLINGHAM COLLEGE 





Kinc’s ScHooLt, TAUNTON St. LAWRENCE COLLEGE 
<i RAPID 

The undermentioned teams made the best scores :— 
KiINnG’s SCHOOL TAUNTON ... ah ies ‘ws =f 
GLENALMOND (TRINITY COLLEGE) (lst team) 380 
TAUNTON SCHOOL (Ist) <e ate 379 
BRIGHTON COLLEGE ... ae oie 365 
RoyaL GRAMMAR SCHOOL, GUILDFORD 365 
GRESHAM’S SCHOOL See 363 


SNAP 

The undermentioned 30 teams made the highest 
possible score of 200 points :— 
GRESHAM’S SCHOOL OUNDLE ScHoot (Ist) 
TAUNTON SCHOOL (Ist team) KinG Epwarp’s SCHOOL, 
HA!ILEYBURY AND LS.C. BIRMINGHAM (lst?) 

(1st) DENSTONE COLLEGE (Ist) 
GLENALMOND (TRINITY OUNDLE ScHoo; (2nd) 

COLLEGE) (Ist) SEDBERGH SCHOOL (Ist?) 
FRAMLINGHAM COLLEGE ALDENHAM SCHOOL 
KINnG’s COLLEGE, TAUNTON BERKHAMSTED SCHOOL 
BRIGHTON COLLEGE FELSTED ScHoor (Is#) 
STONYHURST COLLEGE WREKIN COLLEGE 
TAUNTON SCHOOL (2nd) St. PETER’s SCHOOL, 
RossaL_ ScuHoot (Ist) YorK (Ist) 
BLUNDELL’s SCHOOL (Is?) WESTMINSTER SCHOOL 
AMPLEFORTH COLLEGE (Ist) GLAsGow AcapEmy (Ist) 
Royat GRAMMAR SCHOOL, BEDFORD ScHooL (Ist) 

GUILDFORD ELLESMERE COLLEGE 
Repton Scuoor (Ist) Worksop COLLEGE (lst 
SEDBERGH SCHOOL (2nd) 
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LANDSCAPE 
fhe undermentioned teams made the best scores :— 
GRESHAM’S SCHOOL one she os 








FRAMLINGHAM COLLEGE 186 
STONYHURST COLLEGE 186 
HARROW SCHOOL . 186 
HAILEYBURY AND LS.C. (Ist team) 183 
GLENALMOND (TRINITY COLLEGE) (2nd) 183 
SCORES OF THE WINNING TEAM 
Gresham’s School 
Grouping Rapid Snap Total 
Sct. D. C. STANLEY ... 10 49 25 84 
Cot. J. J. HINDE Peres |. 47 25 82 
CpL. A. C. DoGGETT ... 10 46 25 81 
Cot. D. F. BAYLEY ... 5 49 25 79 
Scr, 0: DBD, Gen... '.9 48 25 78 
Cet. W. E. Hooper ... 10 43 25 78 
Cor. J. L. Dacrrss... 20 41 25 76 
Cot. P. M. JAMES nee $ 40 25 70 
65 363 200 628 
LANDSCAPE 186 
814 





HIGHEST POSSIBLE INDIVIDUAL SCORES 
Competitors who made the highest possible score of 
$5 points in Series 1, 2 and 3 :—E. P. G. Roper, P. J. M. 
Hunnings, J.S. Lines (all Taunton School, Ist); D.C. J. H. 
Meredith (Glenalmond (Trinity College) ist); R. E. Field 
9 »wsbury School); P. J. Greenaway (Clifton College) ; 
_ S. Millington (Wrekin College). 


CLASS ‘‘B’’ CUP 
Schools furnishing contingents to the Combined 
Cadet Force having a strength of less than 180 
cadets, for which one team only representing each 
school may be entered 


“BR” 


THE LANDSCAPE TARGET OF ALLHALLOWS SCHOOL, CLASS WINNERS 





a. pe cage — = Group- Rapid Snap Land- Total LANDSCAPE 
2. Oakham Schoo re ing scape The ae etna sia » heat acores += 
3. Sutton Valence School ah "979 25. WARWICK SCHOOL _. 84 298 145 126 603 Che undermentioned teams made the best scores - 
The full returns are as follows :— 26. SEBRIGHT SCHOOL a. 36 2306 140 16 578 ALLHALLOWS SCHOOL 
Group- Rapid Snap Land- Total 27, HERTFORD GRAMMAR ScH. 34 283 160 93 570 OAKHAM SCHOOL ~ 175 
mg scape 28. NoRTHAMPTON GRAMMAR Mount St. Mary’s CoLLEcE 172 
1. ALL —_ SCHOOL ... 70 sn — br rod Scn. 39 280 160 89 568 SuTToN VALENCE SCHOOL 171 
2. OAKHAM SCHOOL SF S6 5 29. NoRTHERN GRAMMAR ; . a 170 
3. SUTTON VALENCE Scnoo. 55 358 195 171 779 Scu., PortsMouTH 23 235 120 118 496 oo } one JERSEY 165 
4, Victoria COLL., JERSEY 54 345 200 170 769 30. DARTFORD, Kent, GRAM- ‘ ‘ 
5. Mount St. Mary's Cott. 42 337 190 172 741 MAR SCHOOL 11 187 115 83 396 = 
6. BEAUMONT COLLEGE ... 44 335 195 161 735 SCORES OF THE WINNING TEAM 
7. LoRETTO SCHOOL o. SS SBA 170° 165: 724 BEST SCORES IN THE VARIOUS SERIES Allhallows School 
8. DoveR COLLEGE . oF 347 200 1396 720 ie Groupin Rabid Sna Total 
9, LiverPooL COLLEGE ... 36 329 190 158 713 CRGIENG Ser P. Boor ~ 3 . , aa 84 
34 336 175 p ALLHALLOWs SCHOOL a8 aoe ee ee GT. J. P. Boo 5 
10. KELLY COLLEGE ne OO 179. 19% 202 Ohne Scnoo. ae ie nie a "57. +C.Q.M.S. L. J. Goopwin 10 47 25 82 
11. Kine's ag gg 40 341 200 120 701 St. EpmMuND’s SCHOOL ae = See «. of Cor.C. L. Beavers «... W 47 25 82 
12, St. EpmMuNp’s ScHOOL 57 334 175 134 700 WELLINGBOROUGH SCHOOL sich <a ba 57 Set. J. W. PRINS + 10 45 25 80 
iB) wee ss Sciam - SuTTON VALENCE SCHOOL ... aie er .» 55 Cpr. K. SHIpHAM ‘a 43 25 738 
13, BLoxHAM SCHOOL ... 39 335 200 123 697 Lopirto: SeaooL 55 F - a 
14, KinG ALFRED’s ScHooL 37 345 190 121 693 VioroRra COLLEGE, JERSEY... ios me | a Crt.M.D.EtprReD ... 5 46 25 76 
15. MonKTON CoMBE ScHoot 42 316 170 164 692 o RAPID re ae i; C.U.O. M. R. RicHarps’ 10 41 25 76 
16, WELLINGTON ... 29 311 190 153 683 Set. D. W. Witson _... 5 43 25 73 
17. RoyAL GRAMMAR Scu., ALLHALLOWS SCHOOL “s 361 
LANCASTER 52 330 190 105 677 OAKHAM SCHOOL . 361 70 361 200 631 
18, EXETER SCHOOL ... 838 332 185 114 669 SUTTON VALENCE SCHOOL 358 LANDSCAPE 186 
19, Kine E DWARD’S, Max ag Dover COLLEGE “ : 347 -—— 
0 yds.) 42 307 185 134 668 VicTORIA COLLEGE, JERSEY 345 817 
20. DoRCHESTER Fa KING ALFRED’S ScHooL 345 otal 
— Scu. » -~ ie Po o58 K1nG’s SCHOOL, eae = 341 HIGHEST INDIVIDUAL SCORES 
21, WELLINGBOROUGH ans 9 9 SNAP . ascent Gane : . 
22. BRIDLINGTON ScHoor... 32 309 170 105 616 The undermentioned teams made the highest pos- , _‘°H!petitors who made the best scores in Series 1, 
23. CHIGWELL ScHoot (20 sible score of 200 points :— 2 and 3 Fe P. Booth (Allhallows School), 84; G. L. 
yds.) 28 301 185 101 615 ALLHALLows SCHOOL Victor1A COLLEGE, JERSEY Bassett (Kelly College), 84; M. J. Lawson (Oakham 
24. WESTMINSTER City Scu. DoveR COLLEGE Kinc’s SCHOOL, WorcEsTER School), 83; R. M. Carter (Sutton Valence School) 83; 
(20 yds.) 50 254 165 137 606 BLOXHAM SCHOOL N. C. Harris (Liverpool College), 83. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


FOR DRYING INK 


framed in an elegant scrolled design and they would often walk round a species. A female red junglefowl, it 


egy Collectors’ Questions of 
April 22 you reproduced photo- 
graphs of a small pearwood bowl with 
perforated bottom and screw-on base 
which it had been suggested might 
have been used as a sand-shaker, but 
which you identified as a bowl used 
for refining face or hair powder. 

Your readers may like to see 
what a real sand-shaker, or sander, 
looks like. The photographs which I 
send show an 18th-century example 
made of sheet iron. On the sliding lid 
is the name of the maker, Willm. 
Bancks, of Bewdley, Worcestershire, 





18th-CENTURY SANDER IN SHEET IRON 


reminiscent of contemporary trade 
cards. William Bancks died in June, 
1793. 

In old days, pounded cattlebone 
was the sand often used for drying 
ink on the page. — J. F. PARKER, 
Tickenhill, Bewdley, Worcestershire. 


DOGS THAT CLIMB 
LADDERS 
Sir,—Apropos of Mrs. D. Paige’s 
letter of April 29, many years ago my 
father, who was a farmer, trained all 
his dogs to climb ladders. It did not 
matter how upright the ladder was, 


S ee letter: 


stack looking for one. They always 
climbed to the very top even when the 
ladder was resting against a low stack, 
and then jumped down on to the hay. 
Only a few of them would venture 
down a ladder.—H. D. Burton (Mrs.), 
161, Hinton Way, Gt. Shelford, Cambs. 


PROOF OF PEDIGREE 
From the Duke of Bedford 
SIR, y J 
domestic hen’s habit of walking cack- 
ling from her nest after she has laid an 
egg is a modified relic of an ancestral 
practice of some real utility to the 





was stated, flies some distance when 
leaving her nest. On alighting, she 
starts to cackle; the cock answers her, 
and she is able to locate and rejoin the 
flock. 

The other week I twice disturbed 
a junglefowl hen when she was adding 
to her incomplete clutch, and was 
interested to find that she played the 
part attributed to her species. She did 
take wing the moment she left the 
nest and she did start to cackle on 
alighting, and her mate answered. 

This hen’s immediate ancestors 
have now been living in England for 
generations, but her almost combless 
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MADE BY WILLIAM BANCKS, OF BEWDLEY : CLOSED AND (right) OPEN 
For Drying Ink 
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THE ‘*‘ FROSTGUARD,”’’ 


UNIVERSITY 
ORCHARDS 


See letter: For Combating Frost 


MICHIGAN 


head and her strict adherence to the 
wild ritual show that she is free from 
the taint of domestic blood.—BED- 
FORD, Cvowholt, Woburn, Bletchley, 
Bucks. 


FOR COMBATING FROST 
SirR,—With reference to your article, 
New Methods of Combating Frost 
(April 22), I recently visited America 
to study the latest applications of 
electricity to agriculture and horticul- 
ture, and have some data on the use of 
electric radiant heat lamps in orchards, 
that may be of interest. 

Although a number of such 
appliances have been made, it is not 
considered that they provide sufficient 
protection against severe frosts; 
and they are expensive compared with 
oil heaters. It is also necessary to 
make provision for raising them as 
the trees grow The electrical load- 
ing is likely to be heavy—something 


of the order of 430 kw per acre—and 
it is doubtful whether such a load 
would be economical for the short 


operations for which it would be 
required, unless it could be balanced 
against some other load such as that 
for irrigation. 

Reference was made in your arti 
cle to the Greenwich Fuel Research 
Station’s investigations into a steel 
cylinder heated from within by oil 
burners. This appears to be similar to 
the “‘Frostguard,’’ a photograph of 





TYPICAL CHUKOR 
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A PARAFFIN- 
BURNING HEATER DEVELOPED BY 
FOR USE IN 


(RED-LEGGED PARTRIDGE) 
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which I enclose, 
developed by Michi- 
gan University, the con- 
sumption of which is 10 
gallons of paraffin per 
hour, and which will 
cover a radius of ap- 
proximately 100 ft. 

With all methods of 
radiant heating, there is 
the objection that those 
parts of plants or trees 
which are not directly 
exposed to the radiant 
energy may not be pro- 
tected, and even if this 
form of heating were 
suitable for open crops, 
it is doubtful whether it 
would be effective in 
orchards owing to the 
screening effect of the 
trees.—F. E. RowLanp, 
Manager, Agricultural 
“» Department, The General 
fm Electric Co., Ltd., Kings- 
way, W.C.2. 


A CHAPEL IN A 
GARDEN 
S1r,—J. D. U. W.’s letter 
about a Dorset church in 
a farm-yard (March 25) 
prompts me to send you 
this photograph of a 
chapel in a garden at 
Lindsey, Suffolk, not far 
from the beautiful village 
of Kersey. This chapel is 
dedicated to St. James, 
and is thought to have 
been founded by one of three hus- 
bands of Nesta de Cokefield, and may 
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by 16 ft. Itstill possesses 
a double piscina within a 
trefoiled arch. — ALLAN 
Jospson, 15, Tulsemere 
Road, S.E.27. 


THE SIX 
RINGERS 


S1r,—One of the most 
attractive inn signs I 
have seen is the copper 
one, of which I enclose 
a photograph, hanging 
outside the picturesque 
thatched inn called the 
Six Ringers at Felmer- 
sham, in Bedfordshire. 
Felmersham church tower 
has only five bells—hence 
the five bells on the sign. 
To make up the six ring- 
ers, two men are allotted 
to the tenor, which is a 
fairly heavy bell.—H. J. 
SMITH, Mears Ashby, 
Northamptonshire. 


SPORT ON THE 
N.W. FRONTIER 


Sir,—In his excellent 
article on shooting 
chukor (the red-legged 
partridge of Asia) in 
Kashmir (April 15), Sir 
Geoffrey Archer alludes 
to chukor-driving in 
Gilgit, that place ‘‘ where 
three empires meet”’ 

Russia, India, China. A handful of 
British officers with their families spent 
a war-time vigil in the Gilgit Agency, 
brightened in season with regular 


AN 





THE CHAPEL OF ST. JAMES AT LINDSEY, SUFFOLK 


See letter: A Chapel in a Garden 


have served their castle there. It is a 
gem of the Early English period, with 
traces of Norman work, and is still 
thatched as when a magistey minis- 
tered inits simple dimensions of 29 ft. 


chukor drives for guns and falcons. In 


the low parts of Gilgit, and _ par- 
ticularly in Chilas, chukor abound, 
but there are few in the high 


countries of Hunza and Nagir, where 
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INN SIGN AT FELMERSHAM, 


BEDFORDSHIRE 
See letter: The Six Ringers 


the bird gives place at the 10,000 ft. 
level to the snow cock or ram chukor, 
a much scarcer and bigger bird of 
the ptarmigan family. 

The most famous chukor drive 
was at Ghor, in Chilas, high above the 
River Indus, visible in my first photo- 
graph, where there were six well- 
planned beats with numbered stone 
butts across the steep terraced fields 
facing the northern slopes of Nanga 
Parbat. Here the officers at Gilgit 
used to gather for a camp every Feb- 
ruary, when the snowfall on the 
Chilgoza Pine Forest above drives the 
well-nourished birds down on to the 
steep terraced fields above the village. 

The record bag for three days’ 
chukor-driving at Ghor before the war 
was 360 birds, and the last shoot there 
during the war, before cartridges 
became so scarce, yielded 102 birds in 
two days from four very moderate 
guns and limited cartridges. But the 
fast-driven birds swinging across the 
steep mountain-side give exceedingly 
difficult and spectacular shots and the 
bag is rarely so high, 

The record for a similar famous 
chukor drive at Broz, in Chitral, 
where the officers were the annual 
guests of His Highness the Mehtar of 
Chitral, was 142 chukor and two hares 


in two mornings’ driving, for in 
Chitral chukor have always _ been 


scarcer than in Gilgit. 
In both Gilgit and Chitral hawk- 
ing drives have been practised as a 
(Continued on page 1131) 


COUNTRY NEAR CHILAS IN KASHMIR, AND A SHOOTING PARTY WITH 
THEIR BAG 
See letter: Sport on the N.W. Frontier 
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A new department to assist you in selecting Jacqmar Fine Fabrics in your own home. Buttons, belts and zip fasteners 


to match can be ordered as well as paper patterns suitable for the fabric. Write Jacqmar Post Order Service 


16, GROSVENOR STREET, LONDON, WwW. i 
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Head Office meetings 


Seeing my overseas representatives at regular intervals 
is a ‘must’ in my business. One way is annual meetings 
in the Head Office. But this is expensive and means that 
all my branch offices are under-manned at the same time. 
My way is different: I go out into the field and visit my 
people in their normal business habitats, so to speak. 
Fine, fast Speedbird service makes this possible. I notify my men when to 
expect me, arrange a booking through my local B.O.A.C. Appointed Agent 
— and off I go! I save time and money, meet all the people I should, and 
really learn lots more about my business. 

Wherever your branch offices may be located, you can probably do the same 
thing because 150,000 miles of B.O.A.C. air routes link five continents and 
forty-two countries. Remember too, wherever you fly by Speedbird, you can 
expect the same high standard of efficiency, courtesy and passenger comfort. 
It’s all part of B.O.A.C.’s 30-year-old tradition of Speedbird service and 
experience. 





GREAT BRITAIN - USA + BERMUDA * GANADA * MIDDLE EAST * WEST AFRICA 
EAST AFRICA + SOUTH AFRICA * PAKISTAN * INDIA * CEYLON * AUSTRALIA 
NEW ZEALAND - FAR EAST * JAPAN 


B.O.A.C. TAKES GOOD CARE OF YOU 


FLY» BO-A-C 


BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION WITH QANTAS EMPIRE AIRWAYS 
LTD., SOUTH AFRICAN AIRWAYS AND TASMAN EMPIRE AIRWAYS LTD. 
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When the Great 
International Exhibition 
was held in 

the Crystal Palace, 
Hyde Park, 1851... 


David & John Anderson had 
already been making fine shirt- 
ings for 29 years. Britain’s best- 
dressed men sported their fash- 
ionable new shirts in the latest 
Anderson’s weaves. 


Mr. JOHN CHARTERIS.—‘‘ All our wonderful 
new machinery whirring away at once, watched bs 
Her Majesty and the Prince Consort. For such an 
occasion, Meredith, and in honour of the new age, 
I must wear my best long blue coat.’’ 

MEREDITH, his valet —‘‘ Exactly, Sir, and one 
of the matching Shirts tailored from the new 


Anderson’s Shirtings.’’ ; 






DAVID & JOHN 
ANDERSON 


LIMITED 
Fine Shirtings, Tailored Shirts, 
Pyjamas 
ATLANTIC MILLS, GLASGOW 
Ws Also at London, New York, 
. Montreal, Melbourne 


SHIRTINGS SINCE 


MAKERS 


DESIGNERS & OF FINE 1822 
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By Appointment by Appointment By Appointment By Appointment 
Purveyor of Cherry Heering Purveyor of Cherry Heering Purveyor of Cherry Heering Purveyor of Cherry Heering 
to H.M. King George V1 to H.M. King Frederik 1X te H.M. King Gustaf V to H.M. Queen Wilbelmina | 
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Precious moments 


‘Through four generations Heering’s Cherry Brandy, now 
sold under the shorter name of CHERRY HEERING, 
has witnessed as well as created many precious moments. 
Today, supplies are limited, but this Danish delight will 







grace your day whenever and wherever you meet with it. 


CHERRY HEERING 


World famous ligueur since 1818 

















“OF THE FOWLING PIECE” 

* Let your Shot be well sized, and of a moderate bigness ; for if it 
be too great, then it scatters too much; if too small, it hath not 
weight nor strength sufficient to do execution on a large Fowl.” 
(From “The Gentleman’s Recreation,”’ by Nicholas Cox, 1674). 


Though the stalking horse has become a museum piece, this 
advice on shot loads still holds good. For the most part, however, 
scientific practice has superseded the old, and sometimes fantastic, 
ideas on shooting and game management. 

Today, I.C.I. maintains an experimental station to study all 
matters affecting game. The staff of this station will carry out post 
mortem examinations on diseased game, advise—by post—on game 
restoration problems, or inspect shooting estates by appointment. 

There is no charge for this game advisory service. 


I.C.I. Game Services, Burgate Manor, Fordingbridge, 
Hampshire 


G.S.25 
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A SET OF 
GOAT BELLS 


See letter: Bells for Goats and Sheep 


ONE OF 


royal prerogative by the Mirs and 
Mehtars from time immemorial. In- 
deed, the professional] falconers (mir- 
shikars) earn regular remission of 
feudal dues in return for their respec- 
tive services. 

When cartridges were no longer 
available during the war the British 
officers had to take to hawking in 
place of shooting. His Highness the 
Mehtar of Chitral sent me a beautiful 
pair of goshawks, Jehu and Jezabel, 
so that we were able to enjoy some 
most interesting sport with the Mirs 
and Rajahs, all of whom kept their 
own birds. 

Jezabel was a beautiful first-year 
goshawk of outstanding speed and 
courage, and she took 250 chukor in 
her first season; Jehu, as befitted his 
sex, was a good second. 





18th-CENTURY (?) 
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Hawking bags are 
necessarily smaller than 
those taken at shoots, for 
it takes time to gather 
the hawks after each 
flight, which may or may 
not be successful; about 
ten flights a day are the 
limit for each hawk in 
prime trim. It usually 
pays to drive the birds 
to their first ‘ pitch”’ and 


keep them in the beat 
with high stops, as 


entirely fresh birds may 
take the hawks out of 
the beat and altogether 
out of sight, when they 
may be lost for the day. 

After very heavy 
falls of snow the storm- 
beaten birds can easily 
be driven down from the 
high terraces and stony 
screes to the river bank 
in the valley below, where 
they may be chased 
among the rocky boulders 
by the excited beaters. 
On such, admittedly rare, 
occasions anything up to 
a hundred birds may fall 
to matchlock, hawk, or 
hand.—E. H. Coss (Lt.- 
Col.), Oak House, Baug- 
hurst, Basingstoke, Hants. 


BELLS FOR GOATS AND 
SHEEP 


Str,—I enclose a drawing of one of a 
set of bells I recently purchased at an 
auction at Madingley Hall, Cambridge- 
shire. They were listed in the cata- 
logue as cow-bells, and their size and 
weight seem to preclude their being 
used on sheep. On the other hand, the 
space for the neck seems to be too 
small for cows. 

Can any of your readers throw 
any light on the matter and give the 
approximate date of the bells? 
Although most of them are on wooden 
yokes, as in the drawing, two have 
their cross-piece made of leather. No 
two of them are exactly alike in shape. 


PORTRAIT, APPARENTLY OF THE LATE 18th CENTURY, BY 
AN UNKNOWN ARTIST 
See letter;; The Man with the Jack of Clubs 
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—E. M. Barraup, Little 
Eversden, Cambridgeshire. 
[These bells seem to 
be goat bells of a type 
common in the 18th cen- 
tury, but used even to- 
day, and equally suitable 
for several breeds of 
sheep. They were usually 
made of iron plates ham- 
mered and riveted to- 
gether. Each bell ina set 
had a different note, by 
which the goat-herd could 
identify the leader of a 
particular group, who 
wore the bell, and so the 
group itself.—Ep.] 


IT IS THE 
BRIGHT DAY.... 


Str,—Hedgehogs usually 

hibernate from the end 

of November, but will 

wake up and walk about even in cold 
weather; we found one in our garden 
in Cambridge in January, 1948. 
Between February and the end of 
April, however, they usually sleep 
without a break. The enclosed photo- 
graph is of a female hedgehog which 
we found on Good Friday in a rat-trap 
in the garden. She had probably been 
awakened early by the very warm 
weather this Easter.—].L. CLouDsLEyY- 
THOMPSON, 14, Vinery Road, Cam 
bridge. - 


A HEDGEHOG 


THE MAN WITH THE 
JACK OF CLUBS 


S1r,—I enclose a photograph of a por 
trait that has recently come into my 
possession of a life-size bust of a clean- 
shaven man, apparently of the late 
18th century, with straggling ginger 
hair, slightly greying, wearing a dark 
brown coat, and with a large beaver 
top hat of the period set squarely 
upon his head. 

The execution of this painting, 
which is in oils, is good, but the por- 
trait needs some restoration, as will be 
apparent from the illustration. The 
introduction of the jack of clubs at the 
top right hand of the canvas is curious, 
and I wonder whether any reader of 
CounTrRY LiFe can throw light upon 
the identity of the subject, the painter, 
and the reason for the playing card, 
which evidently has some significance, 
however obscure. Could it, in some 
way, be a signature of the artist? The 
canvas is 25 ins. by 191% ins.—R. F 
MICHAELIS, 35, Park Hall Road, West 
Dulwich, S.E.21. 


MEMORIAL TO BRAVERY 


S1r,—The lifeboat memorial at St. 
Anne’s-on-Sea, Lancashire, which com- 
memorates the crew of the local life- 
boat who lost their lives in a gallant 
attempt to rescue the crew of the 
German barque Mexico, wrecked off 
Formby on December 9, 1886, is, as 
I think you will agree from the 
enclosed photograph, a fine piece of 
sculpture. 

Of the thousands of visitors to 
the Lancashire coast who pause to 
admire the beautifully carved figure, 
with its finely chiselled face and 
anxious eyes that keep eternal vigil 
over the treacherous sandbanks of 
the Ribble estuary, few realise 
that the inscription tells only part of 
as thrilling a story as the Lifeboat 
Service records in its long history. 

A storm of exceptional severity 
swept the Fylde coast that December 
night: rain fell in torrents and light- 
ning lit up the estuary like day. In 
response to signals of distress seen 
at 9 p.m. three lifeboats put out 
simultaneously while relatives kept 
anxious watch from the _ shore. 
Next afternoon, at low water, the St. 
Anne’sand Southport boats were found 
upturned off Ainsdale. Of the St. 
Anne’s crew of 13 all perished; of the 
Southport crew of 16 only three sur- 
vived, one of whom stated that his 
boat was only twenty yards from the 
Mexico when she was struck by a par- 
ticularly heavy sea and capsized. On 
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THAT WAS ABROAD ON 
GOOD FRIDAY 
See letter: It Is The Bright Day 


one of the St. Anne’s crew was a silver 
watch that had stopped at 2.20 a.m., 
indicating a battle with the elements 
at their fiercest for five hours The 
Lytham boat, by supreme effort, 





THE LIFEBOAT MEMORIAL 
AT ST. ANNE’S-ON-SEA, 
LANCASHIRE 


See letter: Memorial to Bravery 


reached the doomed ship and brought 
off the entire crew.—P. MARSDEN 
Lytham St. Anne’s, Lancs. 


INGENIOUS SPARROWS 


Sir,—Outside our dining-room win- 
dow we have a bird-bath on a stone 
pedestal, which is much patronised 
by all sorts of birds. For the last few 
months the sparrows have been most 
ingenious and entertaining. If crusts 
of bread are a bit dry and hard they 
carry them in their beaks to the bird- 
bath, sit on the rim, dip the bread in, 
and then fly down again and eat it 
on the flagstones. 

Sometimes, if the bread is still not 
soft enough, they carry it up again, 
often leaving it in the water for a few 
seconds till it is soaked, and then pick 
it out and fly down to eat it. 

W<~ have had this bird-bath in the 
same place for over thirty years, and 
have daily watched the birds bathing 
and drinking, but have never known 
this to happen before. Does anyone 
know of other sparrows that behave 
in this way ?—GrRaAcE C. W. CLARKE, 
The Abbey, Cranbrook, Kent. 


Mr. W. E. Waterhouse, the 
managing director of Premiér Oil and 
Cake Mills, Ltd., informs us that the 
amount of ground-nuts imported from 
India before the war, referred to in our 
issue of March 25, was 253,200 tons a 
year. 
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MEMORIES OF WEST-COUNTRY FISHER-FOL . 


Bridge, in South Devon, and crystallised 

the panoply of light and colour in one of 
his brilliant snatches at the departure of day 
over incarnadined water. We could catch 
a variation of the beautiful reality almost every 
summer evening, taking the footpath way over 
the hills to quiet Shaldon. 

It was scarcely a fishing-village, compared 
with busy Mevagissey or old Portscatho in 
Gerrans Bay, but one with that quiet, slow- 
movement hauling of salmon-nets by men who 
seemed to take life in the old, quiet way, heed- 
less of the busy little ferries chugging away to 
and from Teignmouth and the wistful holiday 
folk standing in knots watching, and aching 
inwardly for the restfulness of this life so alien to 
the rush of their own. 

We lived in a thatched cottage up-estuary 
then, with an orchard stretching down to 
a brook that fed the Teign. On the far side ran 
the trains that plied between all the famous 
resorts of the West Country as far as Penzance, 
with the great heaving mass of mankind in 
London at the other end. The herons—still 
called herns in many parts of Devon and Corn- 
wall—seemed always at their age-old task of 
fishing—and canny fishers they are. On the 
quiet reaches above the popular little hotel on 
the knobby promontory of Coombe Cellars, the 
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By HOOLE JACKSON 


when one might be wakened at some strange 
early hour to find the seine-boat out, and 
a gesticulating figure like a jack-in-a-box on the 
heights above brandishing a sprig of furze or 
heath, while the boats closed round the. shoal 
the huer’s tic-tac signals indicated. And when, 
at last, the great net had enclosed a heaving 
mass of fish, what a sight there was of the 
silver breaking the surface, of splashing and 
shouting, and of the dipping of the shallow 
baskets into the area enclosed by the net— 
baskets that came out filled with quicksilver, 
heaving life ! 

Gone, too, are the great days of the out- 
ward swarm of hosts of boats, driving away 
towards the pilchard-grounds near the Wolf, 
when all the way from Mevagissey round the 
coast to Mousehole the villages sent out their 
boats until it seemed as if a Viking foray were 
afoot. 

The boats that remain still sail out through 
the summer months to drop their down-hanging 
curtain of mile-long nets, and then to lie, 
undulating with the swell, amid the peace of 
moon- or star-lit nights while the fish net 
themselves by the gills through the three-hour 
stretch of waiting before the long haul in begins. 

Now and then the sea strikes and brings 
tragedy, recalling old sorrows and stricken 
alleys—as happened a winter ago, when all but 





“SOME OF THE LOVELIEST FISHING-HAMLETS WERE IN THE QUIET ESTUARY 
REACHES’’: HELFORD VILLAGE, CORNWALL 


bypath ways led to tiny estuary coves and 
beaches, bowered by trees, where the hazel-nuts 
hang in clusters in season, and, where the 
creeks thinned out, there was the bright, clean 
market town of Newton Abbot. 

Shaldon’s cottages still have the old charm : 
neat and bright, with newly-varnished oars 
standing beside whitewashed walls to tell of the 
old calling. Babbacombe was like this once. 
My wife and I came across the old bathing-van, 
which rotted away among the shrubs behind 
Babbacombe shingle. There it stood, a memory 
of voluminous bathing-costumes, where beauties 
had stepped with cautious toes down the broad 
steps, holding on to the fat safety ropes in the 
days when Torquay was a meeting-place of 
fashion and nobility, and Babbacombe still slept 
with the touch of the past upon it. 

There was one of the old Brixham boats in 
Penzance harbour when we took our evening 
stroll recently—bringing back visions of the 
lovely brown sails and fishermen famous for 
their seamanship from coast to coast. But all 
the way down the west the old fleets have 
dwindled, the fishing population grows smaller 
and the old men alone remember the days 
when the waters were alive with bright-sailed 
craft. 

With that past have vanished the almost 
gala-like scenes of the old pilchard-driving, 


one man of the brothers of a family were lost in 
a collision in the sea-fog which set the sirens 
wailing mournfully all along that stern coast. 

Something of the true camaraderie of the 
old days lingers among the fisherfolk. Rich 
fish-buyer or share-paid hand, the nucleus of 
the old, intermarried, close community remains : 
something of the old free-and-easy gaiety, the 
quayside repartee, the spontaneous, almost 
Latin effervescence of spirits such as that which 
would set a bunch of girls dancing or singing on 
the jetty when a good catch had brought 
money, until the whole village caught the 
spirit, and would be at its doors, listening and 
watching, or joining in; something which 
Wesley diverted into the often jail-like chapels, 
stark and plain, and let loose in hymns and 
passionate sermons comparable only with those 
of the Welsh. 

The homes of those villages shone with 
this bubbling brightness. The brasswork—and 
there was plenty of it—gleamed as if the women 
had fused their gay hearts into the polish. The 
rooms had a spotless neatness. The men kept 
their boats like that, boats with names as 
homely as the houses—Our Janie, Girl Ellen, 
Three Boys. The nomenclature of their own 
lives; the simplicity which made milkmaids 
choose Buttercup and Kickpail 

Love leapt into a lively stride with a joy 
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and a passion which fades in the brigh' or, 
harder light of our more mechanical civilisat: on, 
It does not seem long since boys and maids 
came laughing from the old Feast and Fair days, 
with bags filled with gingerbread fairings, and 
their eyes dancing—and their feet also. The 
other side of that picture was wives widowed 
in a night, and half-crazed with grief—for the 
sea and the mine were kin in this swift thrust of 
Death into the very heart of the home. 

Some of the loveliest fishing-hamlets were 
in the quiet estuary reaches, such as beautiful 
Helford, on its creek amid the bowering oaks, 
where fishing seemed to belong to a paradise 
which had nothing to do with wild seas and 
terrible cliffs—until one saw the boats fighting 
to reach the estuary mouth on a wild night or 
feeling their way like blind men when the thick 
mist shrouded land and sea, and the trees seemed 
on tiptoe, as if they were listening to the soft 
ticking of the water-drops their cold leaves had 
stolen from the mist. 

A fish-market might not seem the place for 
a dance, but the banners and streamers took 
their gaiety to the covered shed where fish 
turned into gold—and the flash of Cornish 
ankles and rhythm of beautiful young bodies 
made this haunt of buyer and fishermen a hall 
of a hundred young Venuses with gleaming 
black hair and rose-flushed brown cheeks, 

Some of that old gaiety lingers also,’as does 
the independence of men who would “down 
tools”’ if they thought their free rights threat- 
ened and march off with a ‘“‘to hell with ’ee” 
expression on their faces. Many a master was 
left scratching his head and deciding to be more 
careful of his mastership in future. The maids 
were as proud—and as free. 

As one looked back over the years, the 
picture seemed to glow with brightness lent by 
life so close to the peoples of these old villages 
and coves. The lobster-tea, the inn full of 
visitors, the camp-followers who have been swift 
in the train of the seeker for restful spots—these 
have overlaid a veneer under which the old life 
dies slowly. 

“Thank God,” said one of the girls last 
summer and unconscious of any irony, “the 
quay’s our own again.” 

After all, it is not more than two decades 
since no more than an odd stranger, or the 
merest handful of visitors, ventured to holiday in 
any of the more remote Cornish villages. But 
the growth has been swift since then—even if 
the old and independent days are remembered 
by the older folk with regret. 

In that period before the full impact of the 
“motor-car age’’ was felt, these villages and 
hamlets were almost untouched by outside 
influence, even of the nearest town. The shop- 
keepers were used to running up accounts in 
difficult times, which they knew would be paid 
promptly by fisherfolk among whom their own 
blood ran in close or remote kinship, and life 
was on the lines of a large family, with the 
incidental feuds, jealousies, or warm brother- 
hood; but always tinged with the certainty that 
the ranks would close if criticism or attack came 
from anyone outside the “family.” 

The change was gradual, but with increas- 
ing impetus, compelled by the discovery of these 
places as holiday haunts, by the change and 
decline in fishing, with the necessity to find 
other means of livelihood, and with the educa- 
tion and emancipation of the younger genera- 
tions which enabled youths and girls to find 
posts in the now easily attainable near-by towns, 
with their spreading shops, holidav trade, and 
coming of the chain-shops. 

The outward shell of many of the villages 
often looks little changed, except where invasion 
of the holiday cult has brought the relic and 
“arty” shop or “‘studio,’”’ and the inevitable 
lobster-crab café. The shrunken inner kernel of 
the old life continues where the real fisherfolk 
still live in the old way and the men continue 
their calling. Like life the world over, theirs is 
changing beyond recognition in this age when 
the fruits of man’s invention ripen faster than 
sloes in autumn. 
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It is easy to open an account with 
National Provincial Bank 
Any Branch Manager will explain 


the simple procedure 
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BUREAU-BOOKCASE 


in Walnut 





A beautifully proportioned 

and well constructed piece 

of occasional furniture, that 

will prove a boon to small house 
or flat dwellers. 


Supplied with plate glass sliding 
Bureau fitted 
with pigeon holes and drop flap. 


doors to bookcase. 


4 ft. wide, 3 ft. 6 ins. high, 
11 ins. deep. 


£16 


TAX FREE 


Carriage 12/6 extra 


Free delivery in van area 


* Send a postcard 
for YOUR copy 
TO-DAY 
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67-87 Hampstead Road, London, N.W.1 
EUSton 5000 


























Lavish Cooking Space 
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Constant Hot Water 


Large Hot Plate 
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Burns any Solid Fuel Easy to Clean 


All these aids to care-free cooking come with =n 

the new Eagle Advance Range. Its smooth a 
modern lines and bright enamel finish conceal 
a wealth of oven space to cook for six to ten 
people, while the twist of a wrist gives the right 
oven temperature. The continuous burning 
system puts an end to daily fire lighting and 
helps towards greater fuel economy. 

There are two models. Number 31 has 
everything a cook can want and is finished in 
stone coloured vitreous enamel. Number 35, 
in grey porcelain enamel, is a simpler model 
with the same cooking capacity. 


The EF AG LE 


ADVANCE RANGE 











EAGLE RANGE & GRATE CO,LTD- ASTON - BIRMINGHAM -6 


Product of Radiation Ltd 262Co 




















Renovated as New 


Regardless of its age or condition your Magicoal fire can be 

renovated as new. It can be fitted with the latest fuel effect, 

and the restoration of its original efficiency will assist the 

urgent need to save electricity. We wish your Magicoal 

Fire to give you many more years of service and to be a 
credit to its surroundings and to us. 

Ask your Electricity Showroom or any Electrical Retailer for details, or write to— 

















Touchbutton House, Newman Street, London, W.1. 


Originators and sole manufacturers. 
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pl of the craft "s art is this 
Mary Tudor Wine Ewer (circa 1554) 
from the collection of How of Edinburgh. 



















NO CAR RISES TO THE 
GREAT OCCASION AS 


FITTINGLY AS THE DAIMLER 





re cae 
Rolls-Royce Limited 14-15, Conduit Street, London, W.1. Mayfair 6201. 











A. Selection 
of our High Grade 
Guaranteed Used Cars 


€ 
1948 AUSTIN [6 Saloon, 2,000 miles. £965. 
1948 BENTLEY 4}-litre Mark VI Steel Saloon, 8,000 miles. 









THE 
SUPREME TEST 


















£4,250. 
1947 BENTLEY 4}-litre Mark VI Steel Saloon, 7,000 miles. 
£3,950. PLUGS «iT grt 
1937 BENTLEY 4}-litre Park Ward Sports Saloon, 37,000 miles) |] | -§- FM snag 9 
£1,975. 








were used by the 
WINNERS 
of all the European Motor Car 


GRAND PRIX RACES 
of 1948 


1947 DAIMLER 27 h.p. 7-seater Limousine by Hooper, radio, 
6,000 miles. £3,950. 

1947 JAGUAR 3}-litre Saloon, 8,000 miles. £1,125. 

1947 M.G. 1|}-litre Saloon, radio, 5,000 miles. £975. 

1937 PACKARD “120” 7-seater Limousine, 17,000 miles. £975. 
1937 ROLLS-ROYCE 25/30 h.p. owner-driver Sedanca Saloon 
with division by H. J. Mulliner, 41,000 miles. £2,250. 

1937 ROLLS-ROYCE 25/30 h.p. razor-edge sports saloon, by 

Freestone & Webb, 21,000 miles. £2,250. 
1948 SUNBEAM TALBOT 10 Tourer, 6,000 miles. £825. 
1948 VAUXHALL 12 Saloon, 1,00c miles. £825. 
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STANHOPE HOUSL, GLOUCESTER HOUSE, AUSTIN HOUSE, (s) wy 
320, EUSTON RD., 150, PARK LANE, 297, EUSTON RD., Ge \" 
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UPPER MONTAGU EDGWARE RD., ROAD, $/- 
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THE BURLEIGH UTILITY JEEP 


N Country Lire of February 6, 1948, 
] | described my experiences with a recon- 

ditioned Jeep which had been converted for 
civilian use and fitted with an estate-wagon 
body by John Burleigh Automobiles, Ltd., of 
Astwood Mews, Kensington. Recently I tried 
the latest model and found that its value as 
a dual-purpose vehicle for country use has been 
increased by the greater refinement. 

As is now fairly well known, the Jeep 
employs two gearboxes, which provide an alter- 
native low set of ratios for use under exception- 
ally heavy conditions. In addition, four-wheel 
drive is fitted (this, however, may be cut out 
when one is driving on normal main roads) 
which, in conjunction with the lowest ratio, 
makes it almost impossible to find conditions 
capable of stopping the car. The thickest mud, 
either on the level or on steep gradients, merely 
gives the car the opportunity to demonstrate 
its low-speed pulling power. 

The modifications carried out consist of 
lengthening the chassis frame to give greater 
passenger- and luggage-space and moving the 
fuel tank from its normal position beneath the 
driving seat to the rear of the car. The well- 
finished utility body is fitted with three doors, 
and the tail board opens fully, to enable luggage 
or farm supplies to be loaded and unloaded 
with ease. The rear seats can be removed to 
enable even greater, or bulkier, loads to be 
carried in the available space of 70 cubic feet. 
One does not expect, nor would it be wise of the 
makers to provide, a performance better than 
that provided by the normal war-time Jeep, as 
this would probably entail a loss in reliability 
and low-speed pulling which are of much greater 
value on a vehicle of this type. A genuine 
maximum speed of 60 m.p.h. is possible and 
the petrol consumption is 20 m.p.g. 

I carried out some tests over exceptionally 
rough and uneven farm land, and found that 
the bodywork was free from any tendency to 
flex, and that if the car was deliberately parked 
on very uneven ground—likely to cause chassis 
twisting—it was still possible to open or close 
the doors quite easily. At the price of £575 it 
appears to offer good value for anyone requiring 
a vehicle capable of standing up to hard usage 
on farm or estate work. The appearance, as 
will be seen from the illustration, is good enough 
for the average country social occasion, which 
justifies the claim that the car is dual-purpose. 


WEEKDAY AND WEEK-END DRIVING 


Covering regularly very high mileages in 
the course of my duties—and my pleasure— 
both on weekdays and at week-ends, I am con- 
stantly amazed at the great variations to be 
met with in the general standard of driving. 
In my experience the difference between the 
drivers I meet during the week and those to be 
met at week-ends is little short of appalling. 
While the average cruising speed of most 
motorists to-day, whether on business or on 
pleasure, has dropped considerably in an effort 
to save petrol, it appears that their reaction to 
speed in others varies considerably. 

During the week I find that the horn seldom 
has to be used. Regular drivers, even although 
their own cruising speed may be as low as 
45 m.p.h., seem to drive consistently close to 
their own side, and as soon as a faster car is 
sighted coming up behind, the ‘‘come-on”’ sig- 
nal is given, and given in a friendly manner. 
How unlike one’s experiences at the week-end ! 
Almost all the cars one catches up with seem 
to be clinging to the crown of the road, and 
repeated blasts of the horn are required before 
the owner gives right of way. Apart from the 
sheer lack of manners which such driving 
demonstrates, it is without doubt a possible 
source of danger. In racing circles, which con- 
tain the cream of drivers, it is considered the 
most heinous crime to baulk a faster car, and 
a wider belief in this is sadly overdue. 

The driving mirror is intended, after all, to 


By J. EASON GIBSON 


indicate to drivers what is behind, and it should 
never be necessary to employ the horn to arouse 
the leading driver from his apparent coma. It 
would be instructive if drivers not used to 
making proper use of their mirrors followed the 
practice of novitiate racing drivers in consider- 
ing that it was a black mark against them every 
time a faster car had to ask for the road. 


UNNECESSARY 30 M.P.H. LIMITS 


Mention of speed brings to mind the misuse 
that seems to be made by some local authorities 
of their power in the matter of 30 m.ph. 
restrictions. Examples that leap to the min.1 
are on the wide open spaces across Mitcham 
Common near Croydon; on the switchback sec- 
tion of the Brighton road near Redhill; and, 
farther afield, on the main Glasgow-Edinburgh 
road near Carntyne. All these sections are free 
from houses and the reasons for their continued 
retention is difficult to understand, unless it is 
just a desire to restrict for restriction’s sake. 
Recently, in the House of Commons, a member 
pointed out to the Minister of Transport that 
of the 183,000 miles of road in this country 





dark makes the available road width seem much 
less than it is. The cause cannot be the lack of 
the correct materials, as one can see them stored 
at the road edge in most districts. The trouble 
can only be due to a lack of appreciation of the 
problems by the responsible authority, and this 
would seem to be a subject that might be raised 
officially by the Royal Society for the Preven- 
tion of Accidents and the British Road Feder- 
ation or both. Apart from the disadvantages 
that I have mentioned, the variable surfaces 
cannot have the same frictional qualities, so 
that should the roads be wet and slippery 
skidding is likely. 


BRITISH TRIUMPHS ABROAD 


The recent weeks have seen two remarkable 
demonstrations by British cars in foreign coun- 
tries. First was the run on the Indianapolis 
track in the U.S.A. by a standard Austin A90 
which averaged over 70 m.p.h. for seven days 
and nights, covering in that time a distance of 
11,875 miles. During the gruelling trip 63 
records were established or broken; ranging 
from American standard car records to certain 





THE LATEST BURLEIGH UTILITY JEEP. The improved appearance of this model 


is noteworthy 


25 per cent. are restricted to the 30 m.p.h. limit. 
This figure certainly seems to indicate that road 
transport is being prevented from achieving its 
full measure of efficiency. 

No one would disagree with most limited 
areas, where 30 m.p.h. is certainly the highest 
speed that could be used with safety. In fact 
some places that we all know require a speed 
considerably below 30 m.p.h., if the demands 
of safety and one’s own peace of mind are to 
be observed. 


SHORTCOMINGS IN ROAD REPAIRS 


The sight of road repairs and improvements 
are a welcome sight to all road users, but in 
certain details some of the repairs seem to be 
carried out in a rather haphazard manner. On 
many main roads, and quite a few secondary 
side roads, throughout the country there is 
evidence of a commendable road widening and 
easing of corners. What is difficult to under- 
stand, however, is the material being employed 
in many cases. 

One sees roads with a dark surface being 
widened with a lighter coloured material, which 
gives the appearance after dark of a protruding 
pavement, and light roads with their edges 
resurfaced with a dark material, which after 


long-distance world records. It must have 
required some courage to launch this record 
attack in the heart of the ‘““enemy’s”’ country, 
as the consequences of failure, in front of the 
public for which the car was intended, can be 
imagined. During the long run widely different 
weather conditions were experienced, which 
added to the difficulties of the venture. Snow 
and sleet were experienced during certain of the 
night spells, and on some days the heat was of 
almost tropical intensity. 

The second demonstration was the victory 
of the Healey in the touring-car class of the 
Mille Miglia—the 1,000-mile race round Italy. 
As if to rub the victory still more into the minds 
of foreigners, the winning Healey was followed 
in third and fourth places by a Bristol and 
another Healey. Second place was filled by an 
official works Alfa-Romeo, so nobody can claim 
that there was little opposition. The propa- 
ganda value of such feats is of immense value, 
not only to the manufacturers concerned but to 
the whole industry. In fact, all exporters of 
British goods benefit from these demonstrations 
of our skill and workmanship. 

It is pleasing that the manufacturers con- 
cerned should be examples of the large mass- 
production combine and of the small individual- 
istic builder of specialist cars. 
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THE MODERN PICTURESQUE 


EST for “‘the Picturesque” a 
/ century and a half ago estab- 
lished our present preferences in 
scenery by developing the taste that 
was satisfied by Claude with the gusto 
which appreciated and _ inspired 
Constable and Turner. That visual 
philosophy, which equally affected the 
architecture and landscape design of 
the early 19th century, became merged 
in Ruskin with the Gothic Revival, 
discredited when classicism revived, 
and lost to sight literally amid the 
artistic revolutions of the past 50 
years. But the relationship between 
what the artist enjoys seeing and what 
thereby he teaches the layman, 
architect, and planner to see inevit- 
ably asserts itself sooner or later. In 
Buildings and Prospects (Architec- 
tural Press, 18s.) Mr. John Piper has 
collected his essays, photographs and 
drawings published over the past 
decade, which take stock of various 
aspects of the relationship as it 
stands to-day. ‘‘Now that we have 
learnt,”’ he says, ‘to appreciate Utrillo 
as well as Cotman, the incorporation 
of Picasso and Matisse, Ernst and 
Miro in our visual philosophy may 
mean an uncomfortable extension of 
the word ‘picturesque’.’”’ Any dis- 
comfort caused by their stimulation of 
our eyes with a fresh range of tex- 
tures, harmonies, and patterns is 
allayed by Mr. Piper’s admirable 
photographs, with which he depicts, in 
this new light, both familiar romantic 
scenes like Gordale Scar, Hafod, and 
venerable churches, and also light- 
houses, Baroque Victorian pubs and 
“dull” market towns. 


Characteristic Quality 


But he believes too much in the 
artist’s missionary responsibility to 
leave it at that, “for art’s sake.’’ His 
keynote, struck at the outset, is Rus- 
kin’s warning to artists: ‘You willnever 
love art well till you love what she 
mirrors better.’’ And the connecting 
theme of these studies is that what 
moves us in the sight of things, 
whether the spare shapes of light- 
houses, or the jovial vulgarity of pubs, 
or the textured surfaces of rocks or old 
buildings, is their characteristic quality. 
Each kind of scene or building has its 
characteristic individual merit, dis- 
tinct from intellectual values, and this 
is to be appreciated by our “relying 
on our eyes.”’ From the decrepid 
portico of Seaton Delaval, from 
blitzed Norwich, from the market- 
place of Devizes,he argues with passion, 
yet cogently, for the application of this 
heightened visual recognition to the 
practical problems of restoration and 
planning. 

In the important essay on Pleas- 
ing Decay he develops his case 
against the official (literary and 
archeological) policy of “preserva- 
tion—and planning—at all costs, even 
at visual cost.’’ He would retain some 
ruins as ruins when they are visually 
effective, and implores archzologists 
and restorers to study the texture of 
decrepitude. He would have planners 
make use of “all kinds of architecture 
and every available architectural 
resource,’’ even Victorian pubs and 
warehouses, “‘as a means of stimulating 
the imaginative life of people living 
at totally different imaginative 
levels.” Excessive planning must 
defeat itself, he believes, for ‘‘a con- 
sistent plan will not spring from con- 
sistent loyalty to modern architec- 
ture, because the world is not con- 
sistent. Expediency suggests a visual 
theory which reconciles inconsisten- 
cies rather than rolls them out, i.e., the 
democratic approach, whereby ll 
shades of opinion gain right of expres- 
sion . . . Given their heads, a surface 


variety of forms of expression will 
develop an inner consistency which 
leads eventually to a state of civilisa- 
tion.” 





Every local authority should, and 
everyone possessed of eyes can, be 
strongly recommended to look at this 
refreshing book by an artist in the 
tradition of Turner, who thinks as 
boldly as he paints. C. H. 


BEAUTY OF BRITAIN 


HE atmosphere, as well as the 

beauty, of the Lake District, is 
caught admirably by The English 
Lakes, by Alfred Furness and Dr. 
W. V. Harke (Allen and Unwin, 30s.), 
the first of a new series of pictorial 
books that aim at portraying land- 
scape in Britain. The photographs 
are happily chosen and well repro- 
duced, and the accompanying letter- 
press, which consists of descriptive 
verses and historical notes about the 
various scenes portrayed, forms an 
instructive as well as an attractive 
complement to them. 

What The English Lakes does for 
the Lake District Hills and Glens, by 
Brenda G. Macrow and Robert M. 
Adam (Oliver and Boyd, 15s.) does 
for the hill country of Scotland. But 
whereas the authors of The English 
Lakes draw upon the poems of 
Wordsworth, Shelley, Shakespeare and 
so on to voice the beauty of the scenes 
they portray, Miss Macrow relies on 
her own prose and verse to capture 
the spirit of the places portrayed in 
Mr. Adam’s lovely photographs. 

Photographs by Robert M. Adam 
and W. A. Poucher are an attractive 
feature of a new edition of Tom S. 
Hall’s Tramping Holidays in Scotland 
(Country Lire, 10s. 6d.). The first 
edition, which was published in 1933, 
described five walking tours; the new 
one gives particulars of twelve—in the 
Borders, Galloway, the West High- 
lands, Skye, the Cairngorms, the area 
of the Forth and the Clyde, and so on. 
The time allotted for the tours varies 
from eleven to fifteen days, and the 
information given about each includes 
an outline of the route, illustrated by 
sketch-maps by Leo Vernon, the 
walking distance and the number of 
the appropriate Ordnance Survey 
map. Ina book of pocket size such as 
this there is not space to do more than 
touch on the history and associations 
of many of the places of interest on 
the various routes, but the text tells 
the more casual walker enough to 
satisfy his curiosity and the more 
serious student of the Scottish scene 
enough to whet his appetite for further 
research. Cc. D 


ALL ABOUT DOGS 


R. ERIC PARKER, accom- 

plished writer and sympathetic 
dog-lover, has written in Best of Dogs, 
with illustrations by Cecil Aldin, 
G. Vernon Stokes and Edwin Noble 
(Hutchinson, 12s. 6d.), an anthology 
that will be read and treasured by all 
who are interested in the subject. One 
need worry no longer about the gift 
for a doggy friend. Much has been 
written about dogs in literature, but 
I know nothing to compare with this 
book. Mr. Parker has drawn upon 
thirty-seven authors who have loved 
dogs or brought them into their works 
and connects his anecdotes with a 
wealth of information that adds 
materially to the value of his quota- 
tions. Strangely enough, one of the 
pleasantest chapters concerns a dog 
that never was. Most of us have read 
the story about Isaac Newton’s 
alleged pet Diamond that is supposed 
to have been responsible for the 
destruction by fire of the manuscript 
of a treatise upon which the learned 
doctor had been engaged for some 
years. Mr. Parker shows that this 
statement is apocryphal, that the 
great man kept neither dog nor cat in 
his chambers. 

That useful work, The Kennel 
Encyclopaedia, by Frank Townend 


Barton, revised by Leo. C. Wilson 
(Virtue, 45s.), which deals with 700 
subjects in alphabetical order, has 
reached a fifth edition. It is compre- 
hensive in scope : articles on the treat- 
ment of diseases and management 
generally are interspersed with others 
on the different breeds familiar to us. 
Many of the breed notes have evidently 
been contributed by experienced 
writers, and beginners will find them 
helpful. One of the most exhaustive is 
that on greyhound racing, which gives 
a survey of the progress of the sport 
from its introduction in 1926. One 
gathers that in 1945 as many as 
25,000,000 people attended racing 
meetings. This follows a sound note on 
coursing, from which it appears that 
the greyhounds of the 18th and early 
19th centuries exhibited much more 
stamina than their descendants of the 
present day. Were hares as well as 
dogs stouter in those early times? 
Courses at Swaffham, one is told, where 
the first public meeting took place in 
1776, were often from two to four miles 
in length. 


A Woman Expert 

As the wife of a leading  profes- 
sional handler in the United States, 
and fortified by twenty years’ experi- 
ence of the management and showing 
of dogs, Mrs. May Larson knows 
intimately the subject upon which she 
writes in Kennel, Show and Field 
(Charles Scribner, 21s.). It is not all 
experts, however, who can put their 
knowledge into print in an orderly and 
interesting manner. Mrs. Larson writes 
well and clearly, and she has arranged 
her subjects wisely and produced 
a book that should be welcome to any 
canine library. The numerous illus- 
trations serve to elucidate the text 
instead of being merely decorative. 
The chapter on the housebreaking of 
puppies contains much good sense, 
enlarging the premise that ‘“‘the aver- 
age dog has no real sense of right and 
wrong. He simply obeys the instincts 
of nature—wherever he is. If he soils 
in the house, it is not an intentional 
wrongdoing, but a natural function. 
He has much to learn, and he can’t 
grasp it all at once. But he is impres- 
sionable and learns by repetition.” 

The chief interest to British 
sporting men of American Sporting 
Dogs, a symposium by twenty-six 
authorities, edited by Eugene V. Con- 
nett (Macmillan, D. van Nostrand, 
New York, £2 2s.), will be the chapters 
on field trials for hounds and gun-dogs. 
The Americans have field trials for 
foxhounds, coonhounds, and beagles 
that are conducted on lines unfamiliar 
to us. The chapter on American fox- 
hounds shows that many different 
strains are scattered throughout the 
United States. Foxhounds were taken 
into the New World by English set- 
tlers, some of whom, not content with 
what they found there, imported red 
foxes in 1738. Three breeds of gun- 
dogs are described that are not used in 
this country—the Brittany spaniel, 
the short-haired German pointer and 
the American water spaniel. 

A. C..S. 


SMALL HOUSES 

ANY books of a semi-technical 

nature, written in the more 
spacious days before the war, have 
become outmoded by present-day 
conditions and ideas. Not so the 
new edition of Derek Patmore’s 
Decoration for the Small Home (Falcon 
Press, 15s.), which was first published 
in 1938. Even in those days small 
houses for the well-to-do had ceased 
to be a novelty; now, of course, they 
are more sought after than ever, and 
Mr. Patmore’s book increases its 
appeal correspondingly. He falters 
only in so far as he tends to assume 
that most people start to furnish their 
houses from scratch, and can obtain 
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—let alone afford—an entirely 
selection of furniture, carpets and 
curtains, all bought to conform \ith 
a pre-arranged scheme of decora‘ ion, 
Possessors of existing furniture «ced 
not despair, however, Mr. Pat: ore 
tells them the most suitable meti:ods 
of arranging it, and of lighting, hea ‘ing 
and painting the rooms in whici it 
is to go. The chapters on colour, 
fabrics and lighting are especially 
recommended to those who are ahout 
to embark on the decoration of their 
home, whatever size it may be. The 
author gives many examples of aiter- 
native colour schemes, showing which 
colours will blend and which will not, 
and which colours are best used in 
different rooms. He _ stresses the 
desirability of indirect lighting and 
gives several quite simple methods of 
obtaining effective results, such as 
hiding strip lighting behind window 
pelmets. The chapter on fabrics tells 
which pattern and type of material 
are most suitable for different pur- 
poses, and it also prophesies an 
increase in the use of designed wall- 
papers, some of which are illustrated 
among the numerous photographs. 
This book will be helpful for those who 
doubt their ability or taste to decorate 
a house, and to those who do not it 
will serve as an inspiration. 


American Planning 

Assistance in building, buying or 
renting a house is offered in The 
House for You (Chapman and Hall, 
30s.), by Catharine and Harold 
Sleeper. The illustrations, -and there 
are plenty of them, provide welcome 
pauses in several hundred pages of 
closely packed verbosity. Neverthe- 
less, this book, written by Americans 
for Americans, contains a great deal 
of useful architectural information 
that applies equally well to England, 
if one has the patience to hunt through 
a welter of words to find it. The 
Americans have a rather different 
conception of planning to that 
employed in this country. We can 
profit by the emphasis, in their “ free 


plans” on the kitchen-dining-room 
intercommunicate, bathrooms and 
storage space. Re is. IN: 


EMBLEMS OF THE SAINTS 
WOnaive paintings of St. Apollonia 
and St. Leger from a screen in 

Ashton Church, Devon, form the 
frontispiece to Saints and Their 
Emblems in English Churches (Oxford 
University Press, 12s. 6d.), by the Rev. 
R. L. P. Milburn. St. Apollonia is 
shown holding a large pair of pincers 
gripping one of her own teeth, and on 
turning to the appropriate place in 
Mr. Milburn’s dictionary of hagio- 
logical biography, we find that during 
the persecution of the Emperor Decius, 
an “aged virgin” of this name “had 
her teeth broken with blows on the 
jaws and was afterwards burnt to 
death,” though in the Middle Ages it 
was believed that the Saint had her 
teeth extracted one by one. There is 
no church dedicated to her in England, 
but if you suffered from toothache, 
you could invoke St. Apollonia with 
a fair prospect of relief. Remote as she 
was from Devon, she was not in- 
effectual. And St. Leger? How many 
winners of that famous classic can say 
who he was? Mr. Milburn will tell us. 
Leger (Leodegarius) was Bishop of 
Autun, appointed in 660, got em- 
broiled in politics, gave himself up to 
spare a city, had his eyes put out, 
and, after suffering barbarous tortures, 
was beheaded. The Devon artist did 
not omit to give him the auger with 
which his eyes were gouged out. 
These are but two specimens 
taken from a fascinating book. After 
a long introduction devoted to saints 
and their emblems, Mr. Milburn gives 
an alphabetical list of saints with brief 
biographies and the symbols we meet 
in English churches. There is a learned 
appendix on angels, prophets and 
sibyls, and a note on vestments. To 
students of English mediaeval art and 
to church-crawlers this will be an 
invaluable book and it is small enough 
to slip into a pocket. C. L. 
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A memorable day is made complete by a 


memorable gift. At our London Showrooms. 





156-162 OXFORD ST. 


ae 


now happily free of all traces of war damage, 
you will find a selection of Jewellery, Sterling 
Silver, Mappin Plate, Clocks, Watches and 


Dressing Table Services approaching in breadth 





. —— ——— . 
and variety our fine ————~— ~ displays of pre-war 


2 QUEEN VICTORIA ST 


Ce ai 
years. A friendly welcome awaits you 


whether you come to buy or just to see. 
Please look around at your leisure ; expert 


guidance will gladly be given when required. 





172 REGENT ST. Ww... 


MAPPIN AND WEBB 


LONDON SHOWROOMS: LIMITED 

156-162 OXFORD ST., W.1 2 QUEEN VICTORIA ST., E.C.4 172 REGENT ST., W.1 
SHEFFIELD: SHOWROOMS, NORFOLK ST. 
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FINE QUALITY and GOOD STYLE 
distinguish the large stocks of 
Furniture on display at 
the House of Maple 


FURNITURE MAPLE DECORATIONS 


MAPLE & CO. LTD., TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON W.1. 


BIRMINGHAM + BOURNEMOUTH + BRIGHTON + LEEDS + NOTTINGHAM 
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For nearest stockist write : 


STRELITZ LTD, 222 REGENT ST., LONDON, W.1 


Illustrated brochure available on receipt of a 24d. stamp 
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By Appointment to 
H.M. King George VI 


MASSEY-HARRIS 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
MODERN FARM MACHINERY 
FOR OVER 100 YEARS 


MANCHESTER KILMARNOCK 
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PLANT HORMONE “FOR THE cover. OF WEEDS IN LAWNS 


The secret of beautiful turf lies in freedom from weeds. Phenoxylene T 
has been successfully used on lawns, tennis courts, bowling greens, golf 
courses, and sports grounds. It is effective against — Bindweed, 
Buttercup, Cats ear, Daisy, Dandelion, Nettle, Plantains, Thistles, Trefoil 
and other weeds. Application may be by watering can, low volume 
spraying machine, or by Pest Control Contract Spraying Service. 

Phenoxylene T is available in 1 pint tins (price 4/-) containing sufficient 
weedkiller for 100 sq. yds. of turf. Further particulars from: 


PEST CONTROL (U.K.) LTD 


HARSTON manne tat 392 CAMBRIDGE 
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THE LANDLORD’S PAR ¢ 


EUT.-COL. W. R. BURRELL, 
[ a member of a Sussex family 

which gives outstanding service 
to agriculture, made some useful 
points in the paper he read to the 
Farmers’ Club last week. He was 
speaking as a landlord and, in keeping 
with the times, he made no plea for 
special privileges, but put simply the 
responsibilities of owners ofagricultural 
land to-day. They are substantial and 
widespread, remembering that two- 
thirds of our agricultural land is 
farmed on the landlord and tenant 
system. It is the owner’s function to 
provide the land and fixed equipment 
so that the farmer can use his own 
capital to provide the live and dead 
stock and the other requirements of 
the farm. To-day it would cost over 
£50 an acre to equip a mixed farm with 
buildings alone. An essential matter 
for farmers now is to meet economic- 
ally the ever-increasing cost of labour 
while maintaining and increasing food 
production. It will not do to cut costs 
of production by ranching, as many of 
us had to do in the years between the 
wars when Britain could buy abroad 
at low prices so much of her food. 
Lieut.-Col. Burrell told the Farmers’ 
Club that it is up to landowners to give 
priority to any capital expenditure 
which can help their tenants to cut 
costs and produce more with their 
available labour, and he gave as 
instances piped water supplies, elec- 
tricity, modern cowsheds, Dutch barns, 
concrete yards and better roads. 
These all cut labour costs and make 
working conditions easier. They all 
cost money and, rightly enough, the 
tenant is expected to pay something 
extra on the rent. Apart from such 
major improvements, the annual cost 
of maintaining farm buildings which 
falls on the landlord has increased by 
45 per cent. since 1939. So the tenant 
still paying a pre-war rent can count 
himself a lucky man if he has a land- 
lord who can meet his obligations. 


Apples 

HERE is talk of apple prices being 

freed from control this season, but 
no decision is likely to be taken until 
later in the summer. The price control 
was imposed again in January, 1948, 
and it has not been lifted since, 
although a promise was given last June 
that apples would be freed. The policy 
seems to be to impose price control 
when the home crop is light or 
moderate and set the market free in 
seasons when there;is a heavy crop, as 
in 1947. This may seem right to the 
housewife, but it does not really suit 
her interests. Lord Selborne told the 
House of Lords recently that a good 
grower of Cox’s Orange Pippins in 
Sussex, averaged in 1947 30s. 10d. a 
bushel; in 1948 under price control he 
had to take 26s. 8d. The bad grower 
who took no trouble to get clean fruit 
and then store, grade and pack his 
apples well got 15s. a bushel in 1947; 
in 1948 under price control he received 
26s. 8d., the same as the good grower. 
Who pays this subsidy that indifferent 
growers are getting for sending rubbish 
to the market? The answer seems to 
be that the good grower pays 4s. 2d. 
and the public 7s. 6d. Price control is 
having a bad effect on the quality 
and reputation of English fruit. 


Milk Records 


LTOGETHER in England and 
Wales 21,285 herds are in the 
National Milk Records Scheme that is 
run by the Milk Marketing Board. In 
the annual report there is an interest- 
ing map showing that there are most 
heavy yielding herds in the eastern 
half of the country and Midlands, 
where the average of 7,000 lb. annual 
yield is topped. Merioneth shows 
worst with an average of 5,170 lb., but, 
as there are only 59 herds recorded in 
the county, it is hardly a fair sample. 


For the whole country the 194.-48 
yield of the milk recorded herds was 
7,037 lb., which is about 1,500 Jb, 
above the average of all herds. it, 
even so, we should attain a national 
average of 7,500 lb. as benefits ‘ow 
from better management and feed 
rationing according to yield, the 
wider use of first-class dairy strains 
through A.I. centres and, most 
important, the restoration of protein 
quality in the cow’s winter rations by 
more skilful conservation of fodder by 
ensilage and grass drying, assuming 
that we have to forgo ample supplies 
of oil cake for some years yet. It may 
be also that the appointment of an 
international panel of honorary 
consultants on -cattle improvement, 
announced by the M.M.B., will result 
in useful application of more scientific 
advice to the dairy farmer’s problems, 


Crop Spraying 

EVERAL firms are now offering 

farmers their services on contract 
to spray weeds and corn crops and 
also grass land. I must admit that I 
have never been enthusiastic about 
these chemical sprays, because they 
seem to run against Nature. But this 
year I have given a contract for the 
spraying of 60 acres of wheat with 
selective weed-killer. From ,what I 
have seen I am satisfied that no harm 
should come and, indeed, that a clean 
crop of corn should pay for the treat- 
ment, which destroys the competition 
of weeds such as charlock, thistles and 
wild radish. I have to pay 42s. an 
acre with a guarantee that the treat- 
ment will be effective. Spraying for 
the control of weeds in the more sensi- 
tive crops, such as peas, onions and 
linseed, costs rather more, and the 
price for controlling weeds in grass 
land is quoted as 75s. an acre. Per- 
sonally, I always like to see a variety 
of herbs in a grass field as well as the 
commercial strains of grasses and 
clovers which the farmer sowed. The 
livestock grazing there get a better 
balanced diet if there are some other 
plants established as well. At the 
moment, I have cattle and sheep 
grazing in a field of lucerne and 
timothy. There is some old turf along- 
side the hedge, and I notice that they 
graze this quite as readily as the more 
lush growth in the field. 


Machinery Pools 


RITING in the news-letter of the 

Agricultural Co-operation Associ- 
ation, Mrs. D. M. Fells describes the 
work of the Bucks Farmers’ Parish 
Pools, Ltd. The origin of this small 
society was the war-time parish pool 
and the help-your-neighbour campaign 
by which the farmer with implements 
and machinery assisted his less for- 
tunate nighbour who, as often as not 
in Buckinghamshire, was a small dairy 
farmer. In one pool of eleven farmers, 
implements were constantly in circu- 
lation. After the war some of the more 
successful pools registered as a co- 
operative society and implements 
were purchased with the moderate 
capital subscribed in £1 shares. Now 
many farmers are well equipped with 
everyday machinery, but there is an 
increasing demand for the highly 
specialised machines such as com- 
bine harvesters and pick-up balers. 
When a few farmers are interested 
in getting a combine a scheme 
is designed to provide one, part 
of the money being put up by the 
farmers and part by the society. In 
the case of the Waddesdon combine 
the subscription was on the basis of 
£4 an acre for estimated requirements 
at harvest. The farmer was guaranteed 
the priority service of the machine for 
every acre for which he had put up £4, 
receiving the loan back in six years in 
equal annual instalments, plus 5 per 
cent. interest on the balance out- 
standing. CINCINNATUS. 
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MORE CONCESSIONS 
FOR PLOT OWNERS 


housing and industrial estates 

will benefit by the latest 
planning Act concessions, announced 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
the House of Commons. With little 
more than two months to go before 
June 30, when all claims for compensa- 
tion for loss of development values 
have to be lodged with the Central 
Land Board, Sir Stafford Cripps stated 
that the scheme by which owners of 
building plots on July 1, 1948, who 
started to build a house for occupation 
by themselves or animmediate relative 
by January 7, 1952, could offset their 
development charge against a guaran- 
teed payment from the £300,000,000 
fund, was to be extended to January 
1, 1953. 

In addition, special arrangements 
will be made for persons who, on July 
1, 1947, owned a single building plot 
and no other building land. Such 
owners who have been prevented 
from building a house on their plot 
because the plot has been compulsorily 
acquired, or previous planning permis- 
sion revoked before January 1, 1953, 
will be entitled to a payment from the 
£300,000,000 fund equal to the 
development value in the plot for the 
erection of one house, and if they 
begin to build a house on another site 
before January 1, 1953, will be able to 
offset the development charge against 
that payment, in so far as it is suffici- 
ent to cover the charge. 

These arrangements will also 
apply toa single-plot owner who either 
sells his plot for immediate develop- 
ment and himself assumes liability for 
the payment of development charge, or 
himself builds a house on the plot and 
sells the site and house together at a 
price inclusive of charge, provided in 
either case that the charge is deter- 
mined by January 1, 1953. 


Pp: owners and developers of 


INJUSTICE REMOVED 
Or these concessions, that which 

guarantees full payment for loss 
of development value to single-plot 
owners who are prevented from build- 
ing by compulsory acquisition of the 
site, or cancellation of planning per- 
mission, removes an obvious injustice. 
But the value of that which extends by 
one year the arrangement by which 
owners of building plots who wish to 
build a house for personal occupation 
can offset their development charge 
against a guaranteed payment from 
the £300,000,000 fund is doubtful, 
depending, as it does, upon the 
number of private building licences to 
be issued during that year. If this 
concession was to pay more than mere 
lip-service to the plot owner, it should 
have guaranteed payment to all those 
who apply for permission to build 
before June 30, for otherwise, unless 
the tempo of private building is 
greatly increased during the next 
three and a half years, there will be 
many who, through no fault of their 
own, will automatically forfeit their 
right to compensation. 


DEVELOPERS OF ESTATES 

THER new concessions are those 
offered to developers of housing 

and industrial estates. A previous 
arrangement whereby _ registered 
builders were guaranteed a payment 
from the £300,000,000 fund equal to 
the development value, and could set 
off against it development charge 
meanwhile incurred, in respect of an 
area of land equal to that which they 
had developed during a five-year pre- 
war period, is extended to developers 
of housing and industrial estates, such 
as most housing associations and some 
trading estates, provided that they can 
satisfy the Central Land Board that it 
has been their practice to assume full 
practical and financial responsibility 


for the construction of buildings on 
their own land and for their sale or 
letting when completed. 

It is emphasised that no extra 
time is allowed for the submission of 
claims arising out of these concessions. 
The closing date for all claims is 
June 30 next. 


NO RELIEF FOR LANDLORDS 


T is increasingly clear that the sus- 
tained and strenuous efforts to 
prevail upon the Government to revise 
the existing code of rent restriction is 
unlikely to meet with success. This 
belief has gained further support as 
a result of last week’s consideration of 
the Landlord and Tenant (Rent Con- 
trol) Bill in the House of Lords, when 
two amendments designed to bring 
relief to property owners were resisted. 
The first proposed that persons 
who had served in the Forces or who 
had had to leave their homes during the 
war, and who had let houses at below 
the existing standard rents, should be 
allowed to apply to rent tribunals for 
a legitimate increase. But the Lord 
Chancellor, although he agreed that 
some landlords had suffered genuine 
hardship, said that the only way to 
deal with the situation was to have a 
complete review of the whole thing, 
which was “ not possible at the present 
time.” 
The second amendment—to insert 
a new clause in the Bill to enabie a 
landlord of rent-restricted property to 
recover the increased cost of services 
where they were provided—was 
opposed by Lord Pakenham. There 
was no evidence, he said, that owners 
were suffering undue hardship. 


POULTRY-RUN FOR £1 


HE sale by auction of the Ban- 

chory Lodge estate of 2,000 acres, 
in Kincardineshire, was notable for 
the opportunities afforded tenants. 
Before the auction it was announced 
that the offers of no fewer than 23 
tenants of farms and smallholdings 
would be accepted. A typical example 
of the concessions to local inhabitants 
was shown when Mr. Francis Bone, 
who conducted the auction for Messrs. 
Jackson-Stops & Staff’s Leeds office, 
enquired whether Mr. Alexander 
Stewart, the holder of a poultry-run at 
Auchattie, was in the hall. The answer 
was in the affirmative, and on being 
asked to bid Mr. Stewart suggested £1. 
His bid was accepted. 

The total sum realised by the sale 
was £72,000. Riverstone House, the 
principal residence, with adjoining 
paddocks, woodland and fishing rights 
on the River Dee, was purchased by 
Colonel R. P. de Winton, a member of 
the British Army Staff in Washington, 
for £9,500. 

Yet another sale to be brought 
about by the demands of taxation 
and the need to provide for death 
duties is that of 2,000 acres of the 
Croker Court estate, Major David 
Walker Heneage’s property near 
Yeovil, Somerset. Major Heneage, in 
a letter to his tenants, expressed regret 
that he had been compelled to take 
this step, after many generations of 
ownership by his family. Ten farms 
were included in the sale, which was 
negotiated by Messrs. Jackson-Stops 
and Staff’s Yeovil office. It is under- 
stood that Major Heneage will retain 
Croker Court, the park and the adjoin- 
ing agricultural land. 

When 2,000 acres of the Hedgeley 
estate, near Alnwick, Northumber- 
land, were offered at Newcastle by 
Messrs. Lofts & Warner, only one of 
the three farms offered was sold. 
This was Titlington Mount, 1,000 of 
whose 1,300 acres are moorland, but 
which nevertheless fetched £12,000. 
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MAKERS OF 
CHEMICAL 
FERTILIZERS 


It’s Fisons 


for 


Fertilizers 


Obtainable from Agricultural Merchants or 
direct from the following Sales Offices : 
Berwick-on-Tweed, Burntisland, Edinburgh, Lincoln, 
Newcastle, Newport, Widnes, Plymouth, York and 
Head Office : 
FISONS Limited, Harvest House, IPSWICH 
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THE 12-in. ‘Panther’, the World's most 
popular Roller Lawn Mower, contains many 
exclusive features, including the Patent 
‘**Click ’’ Adjustment. Compare also these 
features, which are normally found only in far 
more expensive machines : SELF-ALIGNING 
BALL BEARINGS ; SELF-SHARPENING 
SHEFFIELD STEEL BLADES ; UNBREAKABLE 
STEEL ROLLER; RIGID CAST IRON 
CHASSIS, and Weight scientifically distributed 
for perfect balance and easy running. 


Your local lronmonger or Hardware Stores 
can supply you. Make sure of your new 
** Qualcast ’’’ Lawn Mower without day. 4 
In case of difficulty write direct. 


CUTS EDGES 
AND BORDERS 
* PANTHER’ 


12” size only. List Price 
£6.5.0. Less 5% for Cash 


£5.18.9 


Complete with large 
Grass Box 
plus Purchase Tax 


THE WORLD’S LARGEST OUTPUT 
THREE MILLION SATISFIED USERS 


Sole Manufacturers : QUALCAST Ltd., DERBY 


NRE BERENS AEN ROLLIE AE LIC MLAB ITI 
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PERIOD FURNITURE AT MOST 
REASONABLE PRICES 


To be seen at 


FRANKLIN 
20, BROMPTON Rd. (Knightsbridge 
Green), London, S.W.1. 

Tel. : KENsington 0698. 











SAVE OUR YOUNG HORSES 


THE HORSE population of Great Britain 
is dwindling at an alarming rate. It 
is known that young horses are con- 
stantly ofiered for unofficial slaughter 
at high prices. 

For the past eight years ‘The Blue 
Cross” has been campaigning to pre- 
vent this brutal traffic. YOU can help 
by contributing to our fund for buying 
horses at market to prevent their sale 
for slaughter. While remaining the 
property of ‘The Blue Cross’ these 
horses are to be lent to the farmers 
and others who need them most. 
Please help by sending a donation. 
Mark your gift ‘Horse Protection 
Fund,” BLUE CROSS, Grosvenor 
Gardens House, London, S.W.] 
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BLUES=GROSS 


(OUR DUMB FRIENDS’ LEAGUE) 





PHILOSOPHY OF ¢ 
TRAMP 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


R. JIM PHELAN, the author 
M of We Follow the Roads 

(Phoenix House, 10s. 6d.) 
left his home in Ireland long ago, 
after a domestic quarrel, and fell in 
withatramp. They remained together, 
following the roads, for some time, and 
young Phelan learned that there is no 
need to work : you can live without it. 
He became a tramp himself, but 
whether he is a genuine tramp is open 
to question if we accept his own 
definition. A genuine tramp to him is, 
quite simply, a “‘non-worker.’’ Mr. 
Phelan has written a number of novels 
and other books, and I suppose these 


disqualify him from the highest 


paddican, or tramps’ doss-h: ise, 
where they decide how to spread 
themselves strategically abroad the 
next day. Obviously, if either a hard 
mark or a soft mark has recently been 


subdued he must be given some rest, 
and all such matters are arranged in 
the paddican. The workhouse js 
avoided except on rare occasions, for 
example when a bath or delousing is 
necessary. 
TENACIOUS TOWNSMEN 

So there they go, the men “who 
live by the generosity of people who 
work.” Mr. Phelan has got it all 
worked. out philosophically and 
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WE FOLLOW THE ROADS. 


By Jim Phelan 


(Phoenix House, 10s. 6d.) 


THE THANKLESS YEARS. 


By W. G. Riddell 


(Art and Educational, 12s. 6d.) : 


DAUGHTERS. 


By Kate Mary Bruce 


(Chapman and Hall, 10s. 6d.) 
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honours in his profession. He himself 
calls it a profession. ‘‘Since I am near 
the top of my profession,’’ he writes. 
Only the holiday he takes in order to 
work debars him, one imagines, from 
being King of the Road. 


THE YOUNG MUG 

Whether there is such a person 
I don’t know. Mr. Phelan doesn’t 
mention him. But he does make clear 
the hierarchies and degrees. There is 
the young mug, who is genuinely 
seeking work. He may even be in 
grave danger of finding it, and if this 
danger overwhelms him he is lost 
indeed. But he may avoid it: the 
light may some day dawn. He may 
see that while looking for work he has 
lived, “And so,”’ he may ask himself, 
“why work or even go on looking for 
work? How much more pleasant to 
go on pretending to look for work?” 
It would be most pleasant of all, as 
Mr. Phelan says, if it were possible to 
abandon even this pretence ‘and 
accost a passer-by with the request 
to be given some money because he is 
lazy and shiftless,’”’ but this paradisal 
state of affairs has not yet arrived. 


THE GENUINE TRAMP 

Well, when the young mug has 
become a genuine tramp, several 
courses are open to him. He may 
become a shuttler, that is, a tramp who 
shuttles always between the same two 
towns. We learn here ofa shuttler who 
has walked “from Barnet to Birming- 
ham and back, every forty days, for 
forty-nine years.’”’ He may become 
a postman, a tramp who hurries, not 
satisfied with the ambling milage of 
the shuttlers. The postman doesn’t 
stop to pick up odd pence or a couple 
of cigarettes. He rapidly covers the 
distance between one hard mark and 
another. A hard mark is a person 
known to be pretty tough, not easily 
gullible; the man who can get round 
him has graduated as a road cock and 
is on the way to being a top cock. All 
these eminences are recognised when 
the tramps assemble at night in the 


psychologically. He sees it like this, 
Most men perforce live in cities, and 
the mere act of living in a city is 
a complex trade “which calls for 
a degree of endurance and tenacity and 
unfailing courage not given to all 
men some die. Some become 
criminals. Some go mad. The others 
are tramps.’”’ Let us pass over this 
simplification which forgets that in 
villages and hamlets, too, “some die. 
Some become criminals. Some go 
mad.’ The point Mr. Phelan strives 
to make is that the city-dweller longs 
for escape, for the open road. He 
thinks of explorers, vagabonds and 
pioneers as the tough ones, whereas 
the fact is that he is the tough one 
himself. However, this illusion is use- 
ful to the tramp who is seen as 
a creature of the open road. When the 
city man sings songs about home, it is 
always about someone else’s home, 
way down in old Kentucky or over 
the border down Mexico way. It is 
about some place the townsman has 
never seen, and if he saw it he would 
then begin singing about some other 
home. In short, though Mr. Phelan 
doesn’t put it this way, men know that 
“here we have no abiding city,’’ but 
they desperately need assurance that 
they are travelling towards one, and 
they see the tramp as doing this thing 
which they want to do themselves. 
SACRED SECRET 

This is important to the tramp 
who has no intention either of living 
in a city or of working, though he is an 
artist in pretending that work is the 
one thing he wants. Another impor- 
tant thing is that ‘the average man 
will give you his shirt.’”’ The average 
man doesn’t himself know this, but 
“it is an important fact ... the high 
sacred secret of those who follow the 
roads.” 

All of Mr. Phelan’s book is not 
concerned with the theorising about his 
profession. It has a lot of practical 
information about tramps and tramp- 
ing, and it is written all through in 
a vivid, readable way. 














.N ENGINEER’S LIFE 


hese books about the practical 
detaiis of living are extraordinarily 
interesting, whether written by tramps, 
dukes or dustmen. Mr. W. G. Riddell’s 
The Vhankless Years (Art and Educa- 
tiona! Publishers, 12s. 6d.) belongs to 
the class, and anyone who wants to 
know how an engineer lived on land 
and sea fifty years ago will find it full 
of information. Mr. Riddell was born 
in the Scottish countryside, but 
family misfortunes drove him to seek 
a living in the city. He began work 
with an iron-founder on the Clyde— 
“five years’ apprenticeship as a 
turner. The hours were from 6 a.m. to 
5.30 p.m. except on Saturdays, when 
we stopped at 1.30. The rate of pay 
was ld. an hour for the first year, 
rising to 244d. an hour in the fifth.” 
Young Riddell found himself in 
a drunken and brutal city ; men worked 
hard, drank hard, and the _ bosses 
tended to be “characters.”” He got 
tired of work ashore, and went to 
sea as a fourth engineer. His first 
ship was “as like a sailing ship as it 
was possible for a steamer to be, 
especially as she had yards on her 
foremast and a clipper bow with 


a bowsprit.’”’ The captain hated 
engineers. ‘‘He used to hoist sail 
whenever there was the _ slightest 


favourable wind, but I never noticed 
any difference in the speed of the 
ship.” 

Mr. Riddell was third engineer in 
his next ship at £6 10s. a month. 
Engineers then, were less than the 
dust, and, so far as this second ship 
went, the engines might as well have 
been dust. When they got back to 
Glasgow from the East ‘Mr. Gregg 
reported the damaged bolts and the 
broken pipe to the Company’s engineer 
but that gentleman said we must sail 
in two days and there was no time to 
make repairs. So off we set again.” 
At the end of that voyage, during 
which things went from bad to worse, 
Mr. Riddell left the ship. She found- 
ered with all hands on her next voy- 


age. 


SAVED £64 IN EIGHT YEARS 

There were better ships after that, 
but at 25 Mr. Riddell left the sea, 
having “‘amassed a capital of £64” in 
eight years. He began again at the 
bottom, made himself a competent 
engineer and finally (so far as this 
record goes) was employed ina marine 


engineering works. Now as Mr. 
Nevil Shute can make a thrilling 


novel out of such things as how 
aeroplane metal behaves under stress, 
Mr. Riddell has the art to make 
vividly readable all that he has to say 
about the hard work, the professional 
bickering, jealousy and double-cross- 
ing that took place in the works. He 
is able here (just as with his colleagues 
at sea) to make all the men, from the 
boiler-making labourers up to old 
Murdoch, the testy idiosyncratic boss, 
come alive as real people, and all the 
processes of the work are written about 
in such a way that a reader who has 
never set foot in an engineer’s shop 
will follow the fortunes of Mr. Riddell, 
his friends and enemies, with unfailing 
interest. It is mainly of the Boer War 
period that he is here writing, when 
things were booming in the shipyards. 
It is a day that is dead indeed, a day 
of incredible hours, of dominating 
personalities, of sauve qui peut and 
devil take the hindmost, whether man 
or firm. In a note the author says: 
“These people lived laborious days, 
but their resemblance to Mr. Samuel 
Smiles’s more successful heroes ceased 
there. I think the agents of Life 
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Insurance Companies fought shy of 
them.”’ True enough. 


A “SQUALID SLIPSHOD AGE’”’ 

In Mrs. Kate Mary Bruce’s novel 
Daughters (Chapman and Hall, 10s. 6d.) 
one of the two leading young ladies 
finds herself spending a night in the 
Bow Street cells. An aged and worldly- 
wise friend calls upon her and says: 
“You come of decent stock. You are 
only where you are now because of the 
squalid slipshod age in which 
live.”’ 

How far it is wise to go on blaming 
everything on to something outside 
oneself—the age lives in, the 
environment one was born in, this and 
that—is an open question: but 
Jennifer certainly got in with a bad 
lot. Straight from school, she and her 
friend Leslie—a feminine Leslie—set 
up a flat in London and attended 
a dramatic school. All and sundry 
drifted into the flat to drink gin. One 
of them seduced the little handy-girl, 
so that Jennifer had to steal her 
mother’s brooch to pay for an abor- 


you 


one 


tion, and got in with a dreadful 
family whose every member was 


something worse than a crook. It was 
her love for the son of this house, 
a loathsome piece of goods most girls 
would have fled at sight, that in- 
volved her in a jewel theft and Bow 
Street. However, all’s well in the end 
and a brilliant career as an actress lies — 
open before her. 

Leslie, too, escapes out of some 
tough places. Certainly ‘the squalid 
slipshod age”’ is well illustrated; but 
there are some characters of an older 
generation in the background. Their 
own youth-time, when one comes to 
think of it, was also called squalid 
and slipshod—the time of bottle 
parties, baby-parties and what not 
but here they are mellowed, and the 
charming middle-aged love affair of 
one of them struck me as the happiest 


thing in a most readable novel. 
, 


vw 
DOMESTIC 
ARCHITECTURE 

O doubt many children, when 
learning their mathematical 
tables, have pondered over the mean- 
ing of ‘‘rod, pole or perch.”” They will 
find the explanation of this, and other 
useful information, in The Story of 
Your Home (Faber and Faber 7s. 6d.) 
by Agnes Allen, a survey of the devel- 
opment of domestic architecture from 
pre-historic times up to the present. 
Mrs. Allen, who helped to illustrate 
the book herself, is at her best when 
describing life in the Middle Ages, but 
the Teapot Hall, now destroyed, in 
Lincolnshire, which she cites as an 
example of medieval cruck construc- 
tion, was probably built as a folly in 
the 18th century. It is a pity that 
she should pillory Vanbrugh, and 
plant in children’s minds a wrong im- 
pression about a man who had possibly 
more genius than any of the four other 

architects she names. 


COLLECTORS’ HANDBOOK 

T would hardly seem possible that 

The Antiques Year Book (Tantivy 
Press, 6s) could cram so much 
information into so small a space. 
Briefly, the book contains a biograph- 
ical dictionary of prominent persons 
concerned with the making of furni- 
ture, glass, porcelain and so on, also a 
dictionary of terms. There are, a short 
history of furniture; a dictionary of 
carpets; a survey of antique Chinese 
works of art; a list of London and 
provincial dealers; a bibliography; 
current book reviews; and a short 
article on the Antique Dealers’ Fair, 





which will be held this year at 
Grosvenor House, Park Lane, 
between June 9 and June 24. Ina 


book of this scope the contents must 
of necessity be treated rather super- 
ficially, but it is usually concise and 
clear. eG, DR 
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“Call me a Cab!” 


We like to think of the late ~ 

Jos. Hansom. When he had 

completed the vehicle which 
bears his name he stroked his chin 
with anticipatory pleasure, secure in the knowledge that 
Disraeli would, in the fullness of time, christen his invention 
‘the gondola of London.’ Once launched upon the gas-lit 
streets, this graceful fleet of hansoms conveyed the 

Peerage, Gentry and Toffage about their nocturnal occasions, 

cigar smoke wreathing opulently through the skylight. 

* A sovereign if you drive me to a bottle of Schweppes, Cabby !’ 
Clip-clop, clip-clop. For Schweppes, too, was part of the 
London scene. ‘The selfsame Schweppes which has 

gone on building up its bubble reputation for more than a 
century and a half. And still today the cry rings 


out over misty London squares: 





SCHWEPPERVESCENCE... 


and don’t spare the syphon! 











of the 
Apricot 


*& Now available from Wine Merchants 
and Stores throughout the United Kingdom. 
Sole Distributors : 

Twiss ¢ Brownings ¢ Hallowes 

1 Vintners’ Place, London, E.C.g 
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SEN 


SAILING 


Fourpiece in Horrockses cotton, 
confetti dots on black and white 
stripes with stylised flower heads— 
shorts, a long shirt (above) and 
brassiére and gored skirt (right). The 
shirt can be worn tucked in the skirt 
or out with skirt or shorts. 
Marshall and Snelgrove 


A NHE extra-long shirt with slits 
at the bottom under the arm is 
one of the new lines for the 

beach. It is tailored like a man’s, 
intended to be worn as a shirt over 
a bathing dress, so that an inch or so 
shows, with a skirt, shorts or slacks. 
When it matches the skirt it can also 
be worn tucked in, making a neat 
outfit for lunching at the hotel. Col- 
ours are mixed, fresh and clear, rather 
in the Edwardian maid print tradi- 
tion, when it is made in cotton and 
forms one unit in a complete outfit. 
When in a monotone linen, colours 
are deepish in tone—sail red, blue- 
green, indigo, corn yellow, honey— 
and it is usually sold on its own to be 
combined with sports clothes in other 
colours. 

The bolero is another most 
popular accessory. Thick, coarse 
linen sun-dresses in plain, pale colours 
or white are made with a boned or 
elasticised bodice and without straps 
—just like the evening décolletage in 
fact—and then given a bolero. They 
are designed for all times of the day 
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Jeans in café au lait linen with a rayon twill shirt striped with yellow, white and brown, 
especially Long so that it remains tucked in. Harrods 


Photographs by COUNTRY LIFE Studio 


and all kinds of occasions, also for 
dancing and dinner on holiday by the 
seaside or in the country. The mid- 
calf length skirts are gored, the 
dresses left plain and closely fitting 
at the neat waists. Sometimes a huge 
bow of white piqué is laid across the 
décolletage in front; hemlines are 
moderately wide. The same type of 
dress with shoulder straps and cuffed 
across the top of the horizontal 
décolletage has great chic in a broad- 
striped rayon or cotton material in 
grey and white, black and white or 
navy blue and white. Fortnum and 
Mason are showing these striped out- 
fits of bolero and dress in cotton, also 
a swim and sun outfit in cotton in 
a design of mustard and a sixpenny- 
sized white spot that has_ been 
specially reserved by Horrockses for 
them. This is a shirt type, button- 
through dress over brassiére, shorts 
and small trunks, very fresh and 
crisp looking. Sharkskin dresses at 
Fortnum and Mason come in white, 
lemon and a pale hyacinth blue. The 
dresses have scooped-out necklines 
which continue for an inch or two 
over the top of the arm, making 
a tiny sleeve, a gored skirt, and the 
brief boleros that accompany them 
have deep pointed revers. It is these 
simple spot and stripes and the plain 
colours that are fashionable for the 
beach and the sun; the jazz effects 
are démodé. 
(Continued on page 1144) 
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1. Tons and Country Shoe 
in Lizard wth White 
Suede Strapping. Red/ 
White, Brown|White, 
Green|White, and 
Navy/White. 


£7 J. 10. 


2. An Ideal Shoe for your 
Summer Outfit in Blue 
Calf with a panel of 
White Buckskin 


Lj Ils Bi 


3. .1 Golfing Shoe in : 
White Suéde and % 
Brown Calf with 
rubber sole Seas. 


13, 


1949 
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Figure perfection 
reflected by 





“THE WORLD'S 
LOVELJEST 
FOUNDATIONS” 


FLEXEES LTD. 175 REGENT ST. LONDON W.1. (Wholesale only) 








| a [ 


Wa tehes 


Tue giving of a fine quality 
watch conveys a delicate compli- 
ment. It is fitting therefore that 
such a present should be endowed 
with the attributes of good taste 
and reliability. For the first time 
in many years the world famous 
INTERNATIONAL WATCHES 
are now available in this country 


and can be obtained only from 


The 

GOLDSMITHS & 
SILVERSMITHS 
COMPANY LTD 


112 REGENT STREET .- 


WE HAVE NO BRANCH ESTABLISHMENT ANYWHERE 






| STAINLESS 
STEEL 
£27.10.0 


STAINLESS 
STEEL 
£35.0.0 





OTHER MODELS FROM 
£23.10 .0 


LONDON 


TELEPHONE - 


W.l! 


REGENT 3021 
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Parasols and elbow-length frilled 
gloves in matching cotton provide a 
dashing finish to many cotton beach 
outfits. Coolie hats in raffia, embroid- 
ered with huge flowers with matching 
sandals, are intended for the plain linens 
and piqués. 


[YHE centenary of Harrods is being 
celebrated during May by attractive 


displays of merchandise in all the 
departments. A series of windows 
depicts the fashions and settings of 


a hundred years ago when the store 
opened as a small shop in Knightsbridge. 
A replica of the original erected in the 
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hall of the great store looks like a child’s miniature motor-car 
: ui by the side of a high-power car. The graceful wrought-iron brackets 
This tomato linen three- for the oil lamps and the large hams slung from the ceiling may 
piece (left and below) com- nie adil ‘ iatie anes f th ; 
prises a button-through dress make one sigh nostalgically. Not so, however, most of the clothes 
over tailored shorts and O©f the past on display in the store; they may be picturesque, but 
brassiére. Raffia hat decor- Certainly have nothing to do with this fast-moving age. Peri aps 
ated with raffia roses. the sports department shows the present at its best—the casual 
Marshall and Snelgrove clothes, impeccably tailored and designed for ease of movement, 
the tweeds, slacks and shorts, swimsuits, golf 





display 
frocks with kerchief tops and practically no 
sleeves designed for the beach and for the gar- 
den; organdie for girls’ evening frocks and for 
children’s party frocks; seersucker cottons by 
the yard, compact in pattern and brilliant in 
colour; and beach cottons, a fine navy ground 
patterned with tiny animated sportswomen 
etched in white, and also some with tie-silk 
and Paisley patterns. 


and tennis kit and beach clothes. 


The cottons make an especially charming 
everywhere—simple dotted cotton 


Attractive satin sun and swim suits woven 


with elastic dry quickly, are very popular and 
consequently hard to come by. Marshall and 
Snelgrove show them in their new department 
called Playdeck, where they feature all kinds 
of casual clothes for the sea, boating, cruising 
and the Riviera. The satin suits are two-piece, 
made in black, white and aquamarine, colours 
that are marvellous with a tanned skin, and 
they have a skirt front. They definitely flatter 
the figure and keep a svelte line. Mesh woollen 
swim suits are similarly woven with elastic, 
taut and slim-looking, made all in one piece 
or as a two-piece of brassiére and shorts. There 
is a sharp blue in this series, also navy, black 
and white. 
ing right down the front over a two-piece with 
pleats are shown with enormous plaited straw 
hats in two colours. The same sort of dress, 
only with a gathered skirt, comes in striped 
lavender and white gingham. The brief shorts 
with cuffs and in corduroy are charming. 


The tailored linen dresses button- 


P. Joyce REYNOLDs. 





RE-OPENING LATE MAY 
Whitsun Holidays at 


NARE HOTEL, VERYAN 


SOUTH CORNWALL 


Telephone: Veryan 279. 
Situated in sheltered bay with lovely sandy 
beach, ideal for children. Every comfort, 

food and cellar, first-rate service. 
Trains met at Truro. 


Terms from E. CARPENTER STRINGER, 
the resident director. 


| Looking down Lhe 
slop ab 
IDIwW 

POUMLEY 

RESERVE 


a distinctive white burgundy 
obtainable from all leading 
wine merchants 








Shipped by BOUCHARD AINE LTD. 


% If vom prefer a red wine of equivalent 
quality ask for La Marche (Monopole). 


BILL SAVILL and HIS BAND 
(Ex-R.A.F.H.Q. Fighter Command.) 
Regular B.B.C. Broadcasts. Resident Officers’ 
Sunday Club, Grosvenor House, 1942-46. 
Engagements include : Royal Caledonian Ball 
Débutantes’ Ball, Huntsmen’s Ball and over 40 
other Hunt Balls in the past few months. Will 
be pleased to arrange either small or large 
Orchestra for your Private Party, Charity Ball, 
or similar function. Write: 35, OXFORD 
GARDENS, DENHAM, UXBRIDGE, Middx. 
Tel. Denham 2748. 








CROSSWORD No. 1005 


Country Lire books to the value of 3 guineas will be awarded for the first correct 
solution opened. Solutions (in a closed envelope) must reach ‘‘Crossword No. 1005, 
Country Lire, 2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2,”’ not later than 
the first post on the morning of Wednesday, May 18, 1949. 
Notge.—This Competition does not apply to the United States. 
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SOLUTION TO No. 1004. The winner of this Crossword, the clues of which 
appeared in the issue of May 6, will be announced next week. ; 

ACROSS.—5, Admits; 8, Apparition; 9, Novice; 10, Portuguese ; 
13, Avert; 16, Incomes; 17, Raven; 18, Sucre; 19, Tie; 20, Tea; 21, Dunce; 
22, Inner; 23, Raphael; 25, Susan; 28, Repetition; 31, Alecto; 32, Stam- 
mering 33, Dotage. DOWN.—1 and 2, Epsom salts; 3 and 4, Ring time; 
5, Anne; 6, Iridescent; 7, Sweetheart: 11 and 12, Uncle Sam; 13, Assail: 
14, Bridesmaid; 15, Evanescent; 16, Intern; 20, Thame; 24, Poe; 26 and 
27, Start Point; 28, Rose; 29 and 30, Playtime. 





ACROSS 
1 and 5. Presumably it got into the papers 
delivered indirectly (8, 6) 
9. Penitent (8) 
10. Some of our friends do it without the aid of 
a helicopter (4, 2) 
11. Theirs is the choice of government (8) 
12. Rare do for one rapturously in love (6) 
14. For spectators at Lord’s, for instance, 300 for 
no wicket would be indeed (5, 5) 
Steam heard (anagr.) (10) 
22 and 23. Zeitgeist (6, 2, 3, 3) 
. Possessor of a lousy brain, one might infer (6) 
25. Star to note (8) 


26. Hieron of Syracuse, for example (6) 
27, Perhaps a sticky supporter, (8) 
DOWN 
1. Line of business not conducted‘on thefquiet 
(6) 
2. Consider the pool before”taking ’er (6) 
3. Is this a valuable attribute? Scarcely (6) 
4. Rise, repent (anagr.) (10) 
6. ‘‘Fine things to be seen 


“Before we go to —— by way of Kensal 
Green’’—G. K. Chesterton (8) 
7. High heaven (8) 
8. CCCCC (8) 
. “A sense sublime 
“Of something far more deeply —— 
—Wordsworth (10) 
. Can it be picked off the’manly bosom ?(8) 
. I can rest in a box (8) 
. It has been called ‘the soldier’s virtue”’ (8) 
. What Ben Gunn often dreamed of, “toasted, 
mostly’’ (6) 
The kind of water that takes up nothing ina 
disturbed sea (6) 
. Chaucer’s “holy blissful martyr’”’ (6) 


” 





The winner of Crossword No. 1003 is 
Miss M. Shattock, 
Offley Place, 
Hitchin, 
Hertfordshire. 





CONUVITLONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY: This periodical is sold sub 
re-sold, hired out or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at 


ject to the following conditions, namely, that it shall not, without the written consent of the publishers first given, be lent, 
the full retail price of 2/- and that it shall not be lent, re-sold, hired out or otherwise disposed of in a mutilated condition 


or in any unauthorised cover by way of Trade: or affixed to or as part of any publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever. 
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Csi Meciiod 
mM aterni ty 
Car 


Superb workmanship coupled 








with artistry of design pro- 
this 


afternoon 


duce attractive 


Black 

Crepe with Turquoise contrast 

Such delightful dis- 

cretion could be achieved only 

in a White House Maternity 
Model. 


most 


Dress in 


at neck. 





THlustrated Catalogue of White 
House Maternity Models 


Sree on request. 


THE WHITE HOUSE 
(Linen Specialusts 


() LTD. 
SI, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1. 


TELEPHONE? MAYFAIR 5473 


sent 








+3; 
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There is a Le Gant Alphabet Brassiere for every size and 
shape of Bust because there are four fittings in every size — 
dependent on size of cup and width of back. It sounds simple 
. easy as A.B.C.D. 


One of the many Warner achievements which have created 


1 & 


—and is.. 


new standards in corsetry 
technique leading to greater 
accuracy of fitting with a 


certainty of comfort and 


a 


OTe GANT 


Now in limited distribution 


satisfaction. 











eit, 
EHANDWOVEN, LIGHTWEIGHT TWEEDS 


HERE are few older crafts than 

that of Hand-Weaving: an old 

Traditional Scottish Art, whose 

: unique individual treatment of pure 

tf wool staples has produced a Tweed 
unsurpassed by any other textile, for 
drape and wearing qualities. We are 
now in the position to accept Mail 
Orders from the Home Market for 
these excellent tweeds, handwoven 
on the domestic looms of St. Andrews. 
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+ 





222. 
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Write now for descriptive folder 
with samples to: 


Sports Weavers (St. Andrews) Lid. 





20 BELL STREET, St. ANDREWS 





A POST CARD TO 


JeK CONNOR L"° LONDON WI 


Princess Houst 


Eastcastie St 


* BRIN HE NAME OF YOUR NEAR 





You’ll walk with ease in these 

‘Carnoustie’ Sports shoes with their complete 
crepe wedge soles. In white buckskin/brown 
calf, white suede/blue calf, blue suede/blue calf, 


brown suede/brown calf. Sizes 3-7. £5.7.2 


Post orders invited. 


Women’s Shop 4th Floor 





Ltd 
202 Piccadilly London W1 
Regent 2002 


Simpson (Piccadilly 
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Don’t pull your socks up! 





BROADWAY SUSPENDERS 


‘SPHERE’ SUSPENDERS, BRACES, BELTS & 
GARTERS STAND PRE-EMINENT 


A2392 











OW 


THERE ARE MORE CHEAP 
FARES BY RAIL 





Is there somewhere 
special you wish to 
visit ? 


Do you live in or near 
a large town? 


Are you thinking of sight- 
seeing whilst on holiday? 


Have you ever tried a 
combined tour? 


Are you planning to 
visit some special event 
this Summer ? 


If so, you may find that one of the 
new excursions, run on Saturdays and 
Sundays and returning the same day, 
exactly meets your needs. These ex- 
cursions operate between important 
towns. 


British Railways are offering Spring- 
time cheap day-return tickets, in 
selected areas, within a radius of 30 
miles of certain large towns. 


You can get special ‘ Runabout’ 
tickets’ giving unlimited travel over 
wide areas in selected holiday dis- 
tricts, at extremely reasonable cost. 


These ‘circular tours’ are certain to 
become tremendously popular. You 
can travel in holiday districts by 
train, coach and/or steamer — a// 
on the one cheap ticket. 


There may be a day, half-day or 
evening excursion to take you there 
and back. And it will cost you a lot 
less than the ordinary fare. 








HOW TO OBTAIN FULL DETAILS 
OF THESE NEW 
TRAVEL FACILITIES 


Enquire at your local station, 
office or agency where you can 
learn if these special facilities 
apply from your station. It is 
well worth your while to findout 





BRITISH RAILWAYS 

















. I’m going to escape from 
the strain of life’s hustle this 
summer. I'm getting away 
from it all away to those 
freedom lands where time has 
stood still, where peace prevails 
*midst awe-inspiring grandeur 
and life is wholesome and 
healthy and the tonic air a 
heady wine. I’m off this summer 
to the lands of the clansmen, 
rich in romance and beauty, yet 
modern in their comfort... 
off to the holiday of a lifetime 
in the glorious 


Western Highlands 
and Islands 


Oban, Mull, 
Islay, lona,the 
Hebrides, 
Fort William 
and Inverness 


Literature free 
with pleasure if 
you write NOW 
to Dept. 45. 





DAVID MACBRAYNE, LTD. 


CLYDE HOUSE, 44, ROBERTSON ST., GLASGOW, C.2 


London Office: 227, REGENT STREET, W.| 
And accredited Tourist Agents. 









By Appointment 
Gin Distillers 


to H.M. King George VI. 


Gordons 


Stands Suyoteme 


Maximum Prices: Per Bottle 32/4; Half Bottle 16/11. U.K. only. 











ROYAL SHOW 





SHREWSBURY 


JULY Sth to 8th, 1949 


ENTRIES FOR THE RIDING AND 
DRIVING CLASSES CLOSE on the 
31st MAY. 

Prize Sheets and Entry Forms will 
be forwarded on application to 


ALEC HOBSON, Secretary 


ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY OF ENGLAND, 
16, Bedford Square, London, W.C.1. 

























HYDRAULIC:CAR 


‘* The Little Jack 

with the BIG lift’’ 

Closed Height 6} ins. 
Maximum Height 1/4 ins. 
LIFTING CAPACITY 2 TONS 
The “QUALITY ” Hydraulic Car 
Jack that every car owner 

should use. 
Price £400 
Orderthrough 
your GARAGE 
lf any diffi- 
culty in 
obtaining de- 
livery write : 
SK Y,HI, Led 
Skyhi Works 
WORTON 
ROAD 





Isleworth, 


Middlesex 

















COUNTRY LIFE-—-MAY 


GOOD REASONS 
FOR INVESTING 
IN AN 


AALLIS- CHALMERS 


BRITISH-MADE 
MODEL ‘B’ TRACTOR 


* Furrow capacity ideal for row-crop work 
* Economical in outlay and upkeep 


* Thrifty, powerful engine operating 
on T.V.O. 


* Hydraulic life for plough 
and toolbars 









* Clear vision of tools 
when driving 


* Eighty distributors 
to provide top- 
grade service 


£310 ex works 


For full details, write to :— 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MANUFACTURING CO + 2° TOTTON - SOUTHAMPTON 
Phone : Totton 31/6! Grams : Gyrating, Totton. 
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POWER CARDEMING 


The problem of getting through all the work on a large 
garden with the minimum of labour is solved at once 
by this 1? h.p. light tractor. It will cut grass, weeds 
and bracken, cultivate, hoe, seed, ridge, haul loads and 
drive belt machinery—all on a gallon or so of fuel a day. 
It is built specially to provide just the right power 
for garden work, is very simple to operate, and is 
remarkably manceuvrable in confined spaces. 


Being so versatile it can be found a useful job to do 
every day, saving time and labour at negligible cost. 










Price £55 B.M.B. PRODUCTS DIVISION << \ 
Quick change BROCKHOUSE ENGINEERING (SOUTHPORT) LTD. ts Ny 
implements sold CROSSENS, SOUTHPORT. 

separately. 

H.P. terms. 


London Office: 25, HANOVER SQUARE, 
LONDON, ,W.!. 
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“Here’s a couple of little 


food factories 





Give ’em the raw materials 
plus Karswood and they’ll produce eggs 
like clockwork. As a matter of strict fact, 
this pair of beauties have turned out 
six eggs weekly apiece without a break 
for seventeen weeks and they’re still in 
fine fettle.* No, sir, they’re not pampered 
in any way. ‘Eggs or O-U-T’ is the 
order of the day on this farm. Can’t 
afford pets—but we can afford Karswood 
It works out to the ridiculous figure 
of a farthing daily for 10 birds. 
Mind you, Karswood can’t be expected 
to take care of the cleaning, the mainten- 
ance, the breeding and culling of the 
stock, but that daily dash in the mash 
certainly takes care of the eggs. 
If I had to give a message to poultry- 
keepers who were getting disappointing 
results, I’d say this...‘ Start your birds on 
KARSWOOD — keep ’em on Karswood 
and note the difference in the weight of 
your egg-basket’... After all, that’s 
the acid test and I’ve never known 
Karswood to fail yet sir.” 





* Facts based on testimoniat 
ir eur possession. 








Designed for reliable — 
and efficient service 








The J-P-ENGINEERING Co.Ltp. 


MEYNELL ROAD: LEICESTER 
PHONE 27542 
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Ryvita and | 
Marmalade 


FOR S28 h.A 4. FAST 




























